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DISEASES  of  the  HEART 


HEART  DISEASES. 

(Also  see  Anatomy  of  Organs  of  Circulation.) 


Life  rests  upon  a tripod,  — the  brain,  the  lungs,  ancl  the  heart. 
These  are  equally  important  to  its  well-being  and  continuance. 

In  substance,  the  human  heart  is  a bundle  of  muscles,  so  put  to- 
gether as  to  bear  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work.  In  size, 
shape,  and  look,  it  is  much  like  the  heart  of  the  hog.  I wish  it 
never  had  a likeness  to  it  in  its  moral  nature. 

The  heart  is  enclosed  in  a case  or  sac,  called  the  pericardium.  It 
lies  between  the  two  lungs,  a little  to  the  left  side  of  the  chest.  Its 
point  is  under  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left  side,  and  its  lower  surface 
rests  on  the  diaphragm,  — a horizontal  partition  between  the  chest 
and  belly. 

The  heart  is  double.  It  has  four  cavities,  — two  for  receiving  the 
blood,  which  are  called  auricles , and  two  for  driving  it  out,  called 
ventricles. 

The  venous,  or  dark  blood,  is  brought  from  all  parts  below,  and 
emptied  into  the  right  auricle  through  the  ascending  vena  cava , and 
from  all  parts  from  above,  and  pour  into  the  same  cavity  through 
the  descending  vena  cava.  From  this  it  passes  into  the  right  ventri- 
cle, which  contracts,  and  forces  it  through  the  pulmonary  alter}'  into 
the  lungs,  where  it  becomes  red , and  passes  into  the  left  auricle 
through  the  pulmonary  vein,  thence  into  the  left  ventricle,  which 
contracts,  and  throws  it  out  through  the  great  aorta  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  Fig.  95  gives  a good  idea  of  the  circulation  through  the 
heart  and  lungs. 

The  heart  is  divided  into  two  sides,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  a muscular  partition,  — each  side  having  an  auricle  and  a 
ventricle. 

The  auricles  have  comparatively  thin  walls,  as  they  are  only  used 
for  reservoirs.  The  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  much  thicker,  being 
used,  — particularly  that  of  the  left  side,  — for  forcing  the  blood 
over  a large  surface. 

Between  the  auricle  and  ventricle  on  the  right  side,  are  three  folds 
of  triangular  membrane,  called  the  tricuspid  valves.  Between  the 
auricle  and  ventricle  on  the  left  side,  are  three  valves,  called  mitral. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  pulmonary  artery , and  the  aorta , are  three 
lialf-moon  shaped  folds  of  membrane,  called  semilunar  valves. 
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The  office  of  all  these  valves  is,  to  close  after  the  blood  has  gone 
through,  and  prevent  its  flowing  back  while  the  cavity  is  being  again 
filled.  They  do  the  same  duty,  in  fact,  as  the  valves  of  a pump. 

Through  this  heart,  thus  constructed,  all  the  blood  in  the  body, — 
about  twenty-eight  pounds,  — passes  once  in  about  one  minute  and  a 
half.  This  is  rapid  work ; and  when  we  consider  that  the  heart 
works  in  this  way  through  the  whole  life,  resting  not,  day  or  night, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  it  gets  out  of  order. 


Fig.  95. 


The  whole  heart  is  seldom  affected.  The  left  side  is  more  liable 
to  disease  than  the  right. 

Impulse  of  the  Heart. 

The  ear,  when  placed  over  the  heart,  feels,  at  each  beat,  a slight 
shock.  This  is  felt  at  the  same  time  the  first  sound  is  heard.  This 
impulse  is  caused  by  the  apex  or  point  of  the  heart  being  thrown  up 
against  the  ribs  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles.  It  is  felt  best 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side. 

The  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

On  applying  the  ear  to  the  chest  just  over  the  heart,  two  sounds 
are  heard.  The  first  one  is  dull  and  slightly  prolonged ; the  second 
is  a shorter  and  smarter  sound,  having  a sort  of  clack.  These  occur 
in  pretty  rapid  succession,  and  then  comes  a brief  interval.  And  this 
round  of  action,  first  a long  and  dull  sound,  then  a short  and  smart 
one,  and  then  an  interval,  — called  the  heart’s  rhythm , — is  repeated 
continually.  If  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  the  rhythm  be  divided 
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into  five  parts,  the  first  sound  will  take  about  two  parts,  the  second 
one,  and  the  interval  of  repose,  the  remaining  two,  The  first  sound 
is  heard  about  the  time  of  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  systolic  sound ; the  second  is  synchronous  with 
the  opening  of  the  ventricles,  and  is  called  the  diastolic  sound.  The 
syllables  too-to  — too-to , very  fairly  represent  the  two  sounds  of  the 
heart.  These  sounds  are  heard  over  the  largest  space  in  lean 
persons. 

Percussion  Sounds. 

If  the  ends  of  the  fingers  be  struck  upon  the  chest  over  the  heart, 
a dull  sound  will  be  heard  over  a space  from  one  and  a half  to  two 
inches  square,  — beginning  at  the  fourth  rib  on  the  left  side,  and  ex- 
tending down  nearly  to  the  sixth.  The  dullness  is  diminished  by 
lying  upon  the  back,  and  increased  by  leaning  forward,  and  by  taking 
a full  breath.  The  deadness  of  sound  is  caused  by  the  heart  being 
a partially  solid  body.  The  lungs  which  surround  it  yield  a clear 
sound. 

If  a solid  substance,  as  large  as  the  heart,  were  placed  on  the  in- 
side of  a drum,  against  the  head,  only  a dead  sound  would  be  ob- 
tained by  striking  on  that  spot ; everywhere  else,  the  sound  would 
be  louder. 

Altered  Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

These  sounds  are  changed  by  disease  in  a variety  of  ways,  both  as 
to  their  character  and  duration.  One  or  both  sounds  may  be  turned 
into  a noise  like  the  blowing  of  a pair  of  bellows.  This  is  called  the 
bellows  sound.  When  this  sound  is  very  harsh,  it  may  become  like 
the  noise  of  a rasp,  or  file,  or  saw.  These  altered  sounds  are  all  pro- 
duced by  an  altered  condition  of  the  valvular  passages  through 
which  the  blood  passes.  If  you  build  an  aqueduct  of  equal  dimen- 
sions throughout,  and  smooth  on  the  inside,  you  may  send  a certain 
volume  of  water  through,  at  a given  speed,  without  noise.  But  if 
you  make  sudden  contractions  in  the  aqueduct,  or  allow  large  stones 
to  project  into  it,  and  then  attempt  to  send  through  the  same  body 
of  water,  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  you  will  hear  all  sorts  of  noises. 

Enlargement  or  Hypertrophy  of  the  Ventricles. 

This  is  simply  a thickening,  or  an  increase  of  bulk,  in  the  walls 
of  the  ventricles.  The  muscles  composing  the  walls  of  one  or  both 
of  these  cavities  grow  thick  and  large. 

Physical  Signs.  — Impulse  stronger  than  natural.  When  consid- 
erable, it  is  accompanied  with  a lifting  and  heaving  of  the  parts. 
Dull  sound  on  percussion  over  a larger  space.  First  sound  of  heart 
prolonged;  second  sound  feeble.  The  interval  of  silence,  shorter 
than  natural.  In  bad  cases,  the  second  sound  is  nearly  extinguished. 
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General  Symptoms.  — Hypertrophy  of  left  ventricle  gives  a strong, 
prolonged,  and  tense  pulse.  Palpitation  more  constant  than  in  any 
other  disease  of  the  heart.  In  advanced  stages,  the  patient  is  easily 
out  of  breath.  There  is  a rush  of  blood  to  the  head  on  making  exer- 
tion or  stooping,  with  more  or  less  throbbing  and  lancinating  head- 
aches, which  are  aggravated  by  suddenly  lying  down  or  rising  up. 
There  are  vertigo,  ringing  in  the  ears,  sparks  of  light  and  other  illu- 
sions before  the  eyes  ; also  a purplish,  violet  or  livid  color  upon  the 
cheeks,  nose,  and  lips.  In  many  cases  there  is  a dull,  severe  aching 
pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  extending  towards  the  shoulder 
and  the  inside  of  the  arm. 

When  the  right  ventricle  is  enlarged,  there  is  a swelling  of  the  ex- 
ternal jugular  veins. 

Causes. — The  walls  of  the  heart  are  thickened  by  overwork , in  the 
same  way  that  the  blacksmith’s  arm  is  made  muscular  and  large.  All 
muscles  grow  in  the  same  way.  More  action  sends  more  blood  to 
them,  and  this  causes  an  increase  of  nutrition. 

Whatever  interposes  an  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  valvular  openings,  will  cause  the  ventricles  which  force  it  through 
to  work  harder.  Hence,  obstructions  in  the  semilunar  valves  cause 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles. 

Any  excitement  of  the  mind,  or  any  great  exertion,  which  causes 
the  heart  to  beat  harder  and  faster,  if  it  be  often  repeated,  will  induce 
a thickening  of  the  ventricles. 

Treatment.  — First,  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  causes  of  excite- 
ment which  produce  palpitation.  If  the  head  is  much  affected,  apply 
wet  cups  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  same  may  be  applied  over 
the  heart.  This  will  generally  improve  the  symptoms  at  once.  A 
blister  placed  over  the  heart  will  likewise  make  a favorable  impres- 
sion. 

The  meals  should  be  taken  at  regular  intervals,  and  should  be  very 
light.  The  food  should  be  plain  and  simple,  and  composed  much 
more  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food.  In  fact,  the  diet  should  be 
so  spare  as  slightly  to  reduce  the  strength. 

The  patient  should  be  careful  never  to  take  violent  exercise,  or, 
indeed  to  be  in  a hurry  about  anything.  In  bad  cases,  walking  up 
hill,  or  against  a strong  wind,  is  often  out  of  the  question,  and  must 
in  any  case  be  attempted  with  great  caution.  Staircases  are  to  be 
shunned  as  enemies.  An  attempt  to  run,  even  to  avoid  being  left  by 
the  cars,  might,  in  some  cases,  prove  immediately  fatal.  Carriage- 
riding  is  not  objectionable. 

The  passions  must  be  held  in  the  most  thorough  subjection.  Ex- 
citements of  all  sorts  are  dangerous,  and  must  be  avoided. 

For  the  first  week  or  two  of  treatment,  active  purgatives  will  be 
useful.  For  this  purpose,  epsom  salts  and  senna  will  answer  a good 
purpose,  and  should  be  used  so  as  to  procure  two  or  three  watery 
stools  a day. 
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In  addition  to  this,  some  sedative  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  heart’s 
action  is  generally  needed,  especially  when  there  is  considerable 
palpitation.  For  this  purpose,  tincture  of  black  cohosh,  and  tincture 
of  scullcap,  or  the  former  with  tincture  of  digitalis  (285),  (94),  are 
quite  useful.  Three  to  ten  drops  of  tincture  of  the  American  helle- 
bore (veratrum  viride)  will  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart  perhaps 
more  effectually  than  any  other  medicine,  for  a few  days  or  weeks. 

Dilatation  of  the  Ventricles. 

The  several  cavities  of  the  heart  hold  about  one  and  a half  ounces 
each.  Dilatation  is  simply  an  enlargement  of  these  cavities,  so  that 
they  will  hold  more.  And  this  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cavity  in 
simple  dilatation  is  generally  at  the  cost  of  the  walls,  which  are  made 
thinner  and  weaker, — just  as  the  walls  of  a bladder  are  made  thinner 
by  blowing  into  it  and  increasing  its  internal  dimensions. 

Physical  Signs. — Impulse  more  abrupt,  and  less  marked  than  nat- 
ural. Dull  sound  on  percussion  commensurate  in  extent  with  the 
dilatation.  The  first  beat  of  the  heart,  clearer,  louder,  and  shorter 
than  natural,  and  more  nearly  resembling  the  second. 

General  Symptoms.  — Difficulty  of  breathing;  terrific  dreams; 
starting  from  sleep ; swelling  of  the  feet  and  legs  ; purple,  violet,  or 
blue  color  of  the  cheeks,  nose,  lips,  and  especially  around  the  eyes ; 
feeble  and  oppressed  palpitation ; various  disturbances  in  the  head  ; 
bleeding  from  the  nose,  stomach,  bowels,  and  womb ; and  frequently 
enlargement  of  the  liver. 

Explanations. — The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  short  and  not  well 
marked,  in  consequence  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles  in 
this  disease  being  thin  and  in  a weakened  condition,  so  that  every 
stroke  they  make  is  short,  quick,  and  spasmodic,  instead  of  strong 
and  lifting,  as  in  hypertrophy.  For  the  same  reason,  the  impulse  is 
a brief  blow  dealt  the  walls  of  the  chest,  which  gives  a slight  shock, 
but  has  not  power  enough  to  lift  the  chest  up.  The  blow  is  quick, 
because  the  muscle  is  thin  and  can  contract  quicker  than  a thick  one. 

Dilatation,  by  thinning  the  walls  of  the  cavities,  enfeebles  the  heart, 
and  shows  us  an  obstructed  circulation.  Accordingly  the  blood  is 
not  transmitted  by  the  left  ventricle,  and  being  retained  in  the  lungs, 
it  causes  a crowded  state  of  the  vessels,  and  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
also  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  terrific  dreams,  etc.  And  this  en- 
gorgement of  the  lungs,  being  propagated  backwards  to  the  right 
heart,  great  veins,  and  all  their  ramifications,  produces  dropsy  of  the 
feet  and  legs,  discoloration  of  the  face,  passive  hemorrhages,  and  con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  liver  and  membranes.  Fig.  95  gives  an  idea  of 
how  all  this  happens. 

Treatment.  — As  in  many  other  diseases,  search  out  the  causes,  and 
remove  them.  If  it  be  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  by 
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bronchitis  or  other  complaint,  that  needs  the  first  attention.  If  it  be 
caused  by  violent  exercise,  by  strong  emotions  of  the  mind  habitually 
indulged,  or  by  drunkenness,  or  any  other  irregularity  of  life,  these 
habits  must  be  corrected  without  delay. 

If  it  be  caused  by  organic  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  relief 
cannot  be  so  readily  obtained ; but  even  in  these  cases,  it  is  to  be 
sought  and  expected. 

The  circulation  is  to  be  kept  as  tranquil  as  possible  by  a strictly 
quiet  and  orderly  life,  and  a plain,  moderate,  unstimulating  diet.  In 
this  disease,  however,  it  should  be  more  nutritious,  and  composed  to 
a larger  extent  of  meats,  than  in  hypertrophy. 

In  some  cases  the  general  health  and  tone  of  the  system  will  need 
to  be  improved  by  bitters  (50),  (67),  (64),  (69),  (79),  mineral  acids 
(60),  iron  (269),  (61),  and  aromatics  (115).  The  compound  mix- 
ture of  iron  is  a good  preparation  when  this  mineral  is  called  for  by 
a low  state  of  the  blood. 

The  stomach  should  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition,  as  a 
very  small  disturbance  of  it,  even  from  acidity,  will  set  the  heart  to 
beating  very  violently. 

If  hysterical  symptoms  are  present,  the  compound  galbanum  pill, 
and  valerian  (97),  and  other  nervines  will  be  called  for. 

In  attacks  of  great  difficulty  in  breathing,  immerse  all  the  extremi- 
ties in  warm  water,  and  throw  a blanket  around  the  patient  to  pro- 
mote sweating,  — at  the  same  time  admitting  fresh  air  to  satisfy  the 
desire  for  breath.  Give  a draught,  composed  of  ether,  camphor, 
ammonia,  etc.  (135).  This  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the 
case. 

Hypertrophy  with  Slight  Dilatation. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  common  complications  of  heart  disease. 
It  consists  both  in  a thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  an  en- 
largement of  the  cavities,  — the  former  being  more  marked  than  the 
latter. 

Physical  Signs.  — Both  sounds  are  louder  than  in  any  other  dis- 
ease of  the  heart,  and  are  heard  sometimes  over  the  whole  chest. 
The  impulse  is  strong  and  heaving,  with  an  abrupt  back-stroke.  In 
bad  cases,  the  whole  person,  and  even  the  bed,  is  shaken  by  it.  The 
dull  sound  on  percussion  covers  a large  space. 

General  Symptoms.  — The  same  as  those  of  the  two  diseases  of 
which  it  is  composed,  slightly  modified  by  the  action  of  each  upon 
the  other.  1 


Dilatation  with  Slight  Hypertrophy. 

This  is  an  enlargement  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  with  a slight  * 
thickening  of  its  walls ; the  dilatation  being  the  predominant  disease, 
or  greater  than  hypertrophy. 
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Physical  Signs. — Percussion  gives  a dull  sound  in  the  region  of 
the  heart,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  first  beat  resembles  the  sec- 
ond. The  second  beat  is  louder  than  natural. 

The  impulse  is  a short,  quick  stroke,  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  slower  and  heavier  one  of  hypertrophy  and  dilatation. 

The  general  symptoms  and  the  treatment  are  a modification  of 
those  of  the  two  disease  united  in  it.  It  is,  however,  to  be  kept  in 
mind  that  the  dilatation  takes  the  lead  ; and,  furnishing  the  predomi- 
nant symptoms,  is  specially  to  be  regarded  in  the  treatment. 

Aneurismal  Tumors  of  the  Heart. 

When,  from  some  obstruction  in  the  valves,  the  blood  cannot  easily 
pass  out  of  an  auricle  or  a ventricle,  its  inner  walls  may  become 
unable  to  bear  the  distending  force,  and  giving  way,  let  the  blood 
through  against  the  outer  coats,  which  stretch,  and  swell  out  into  the 
shape  of  a tumor,  — the  inside  of  the  tumor  becoming  a regular  sac. 
Such  a state  of  things  constitutes  an  aneurism  of  the  heart.  Of 
course  it  is  a very  grave  disease. 

Softening  of  the  Heart. 

In  this  disease  the  substance  of  the  heart  becomes  soft,  and  easily 
broken.  It  is  generally  the  result  of  some  form  of  inflammation. 

Physical  Signs.  — The  contractions  of  the  heart  being  weakened 
by  softening,  the  impulse  is  reduced  in  force,  and  both  beats  are 
weaker,  and  often  they  are  intermittent.  The  first  beat  becomes 
short  and  flapping,  like  the  second. 

General  Symptoms. — A quick,  feeble,  small,  and  faltering  pulse, 
great  anxiety,  and  a disposition  to  faint.  General  languor ; a sallow, 
bloodless,  withered  complexion,  with  a purple,  livid  tint  of  the  lips 
and  cheeks,  and  frequently,  general  dropsy,  from  the  inability  of  the 
heart  to  propel  its  contents. 

Treatment.  — When  accompanied  by  acute  inflammation,  softening 
is  to  be  treated  on  the  same  principles  as  inflammation  of  the  heart- 

case. 

If  it  be  a result  of  chronic  inflammation,  it  calls  for  iron,  bitters, 
nutritious  animal  food,  and  good  air. 

Induration  of  the  Heart. 

The  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  sometimes  undergoes  a hard- 
ening process.  It  is  occasionally  so  much  hardened  as  to  sound, 
when  struck,  like  a hollow  horn  vessel.  The  disease  is  rare. 

It  increases  the  heart’s  impulse,  like  hypertrophy ; and  it  requires 
about  the  same  treatment  as  that  disease. 
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Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  sometimes  becomes  overloaded  with  fat,  which  is  depos- 
ited between  the  heart-case  and  the  muscular  substance,  — covering 
the  organ  all  over  externally,  and  in  some  cases  penetrating  to  some 
depth  into  its  substance.  The  muscular  walls  themselves  become 
thin  and  flabby. 

Symptoms.  — The  sounds  of  th®  heart  are  diminished,  — especially 
the  first.  The  pulse  is  irregular.  Pain,  and  a feeling  of  oppression 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  with  general  signs  of  retarded  circulation, 
such  as  congestion  of  the  brain  and  liver.  There  is  occasionally  gid- 
diness, loss  of  memory,  and  palpitation. 

Treatment.  — Exercise,  mental  excitement,  and  stimulating  drinks  . 
must  be  avoided ; and  the  patient  must  live  for  one  or  two  years  on 
a very  light  diet,  taking  but  very  little  animal  food. 

Bony  and  Cartilaginous  Productions  in  the  Heart. 

These  productions  in  the  heart  are  fortunately  rare.  Yet  they 
occur;  and  the  point  of  the  heart,  in  its  whole  thickness,  is  some- 
times changed  to  cartilage.  The  ventricles  are  sometimes  so  ossified 
as  to  resemble  the  bones  of  the  head. 

The  symptoms  of  these  degenerations  are  obscure ; and  as  such 
cases  are  not  curable,  it  is  of  less  consequence  that  we  should  be  able 
to  know  their  precise  nature  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  The 
treatment  can  only  afford  temporary  relief,  and  should  be  such  as  is 
prescribed  in  other  heart-diseases  with  similar  symptoms. 

Shrinking  of  the  Heart. — Atrophy. 

The  heart,  like  any  other  muscle,  is  liable  to  defective  nutrition, 
and  in  consequence  of  it  may  become  small.  It  shrinks,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  size  of  an  infant’s  heart. 

The  complaint  is  generally  caused  by  whatever  reduces  the  general 
flesh,  as  consumption,  diabetes,  chronic  dysentery,  cancer,  and  exces- 
sive loss  of  blood. 

It  can  hardly  be  called  a disease.  Persons  who  have  it  are  less 
subject  to  inflammatory  diseases  than  others,  though  they  faint  from 
slight  causes,  and  have  nervous  affections. 

Treatment.  — If  its  causes  can  be  discovered,  treat  them;  if  not 
the  treatment  should  be  the  same  as  for  dilatation. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Heart-Case. — Pericarditis. 

The  pericardium,  or  heart-case,  is  a membranous  sac,  in  which 
the  heart  is  contained.  It  is  composed  of  two  layers.  The  outside 
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one  is  fibrous , dense  and  white  ; the  inside  one  is  serous.  The  serous 
layer  forms  the  lining  of  the  fibrous  one,  and  then  is  reflected  over 
the  heart  and  the  roots  of  the  large  blood-vessels. 

When  the  pericardium  becomes  acutely  inflamed,  it  throws  out 
both  lymph  and  serum  or  water.  The  lymph  often  causes  the  two 
Layers  of  the  sac  to  grow  together. 

Physical  Signs.  — The  impulse  is  strong  when  the  effusion  of  water 
is  small,  — feeble  and  unequal  when  it  is  large.  Percussion  yields  a 
dull  sound  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  sac. 

When  listening  with  the  stethoscope,  a rough  noise  is  heard,  resem- 
bling either  the  rasping  of  wood,  the  grating  of  a nutmeg,  the  rustling 
of  silk,  or  the  crackling  of  parchment.  Sometimes  it  is  softer,  like 
the  blowing  of  a pair  of  bellows.  Occasionally  it  resembles  the 
creaking  of  a new  shoe-sole,  or  has  a low  creaking,  like  the  tearing 
of  linen  cloth. 

When  there  is  effusion,  the  ordinary  beats  of  the  heart  sound  dull 
and  distant. 

General  Symptoms.  — Acute  inflammatory  fever,  generally  pre- 
ceded by  chills,  with  pungent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  shooting 
to  the  left  shoulder-blade,  shoulder,  and  upper  arm. 

Pain  increased  by  taking  a full  breath,  by  stretching  the  left  side, 
by  percussion,  and  by  pressure  between  the  ribs  over  the  heart. 
Sometimes  the  pain  is  in  the  epigastrium,  or  left  liypochondrium. 
Inability  to  lie  on  the  left  side. 

Explanation. — The  noises  mentioned  above  are  produced  by  the 
rubbing  together  of  opposite  surfaces  of  the  heart-case,  made  rough 
by  the  exudation  of  lymph.  The  rasping  is  supposed  to  be  caused 
by  firm  and  rugged  lymph ; the  rustling  and  creaking,  by  soft  and  wet 
lymph;  the  bellows  murmur,  by  soft  and  dry  lymph;  the  creaking, 
croaking,  and  crackling,  by  dry , tough  lymph.  These  sounds  may  all 
be  imitated  by  rubbing  a damp  finger  upon  the  back  of  the  hand, 
while  listening  with  the  stethoscope  applied  to  the  palm. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Heart=Case. 

W hen  acute  pericarditis  runs  for  more  than  ten  days  or  a fortnight, 
it  becomes  chronic.  It  is  chronic  from  the  beginning,  when  it  runs  a 
slow,  insidious  course,  without  marked  or  violent  symptoms. 

The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  in  kind  with  those  of  the  acute 
form,  only  less  in  degree.  This  low  grade  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  renders  it  more  obscure  than  the  acute. 

Treatment.  — In  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  apply  wet  cups 
over  the  region  of  the  heart,  or  apply  from  a dozen  to  forty  leeches 
to  the  same  parts. 

At  the  same  time,  move  the  bowels  freely  by  an  injection  (247), 
or  by  a purgative  pill  (31). 
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The  strength  and  amount  of  the  remedies  employed  in  each  case 
must  be  in  proportion  to  the  vigor  of  the  patient’s  constitution. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  treatment  should  be  active  and 
prompt,  and  that  the  disease  should  be  broken  down  early. 

Diluent,  cooling  drinks  (132),  (129),  (298),  (299),  should  be  al- 
lowed as  freely  as  the  patient  desires,  in  order  to  dilute  the  blood, 
and  render  it  less  stimulating  to  the  heart. 

At  the  same  time,  five  to  fifteen-drop  doses  of  tincture  of  veratrum 
viride  should  be  given  every  hour,  to  bring  down  the  action  of  the 
heart.  Ten-drop  doses  of  tincture  of  digitalis  every  four  hours  are 
good. 

Let  the  diet  be  wholly  of  barley-water,  thin  gruel,  weak  tea,  or 
arrow-root. 

During  recovery,  the  diet  must  be  spare,  and  the  greatest  tranquil- 
lity of  mind  and  body  be  preserved. 

In  the  treatment  of  chronic  cases,  when  the  cavity  appears  to  con- 
tain fluid,  counter-irritation  is  suitable.  Blisters,  croton-oil,  the  com- 
pound tar-plaster,  and  especially  the  tincture  of  iodine.  The  diet 
may  be  a little  more  nutritious  than  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease, 
— embracing  light  animal  food  and  broths. 

Inflammation  of  the  Heart.  — Carditis. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart. 
When  existing  alone,  it  is  a very  rare  disease.  Being  mixed  up  with 
other  forms  of  heart  disease,  it  does  not  require  any  separate  account 
of  its  symptoms  or  treatment. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Lining  of  the  Heart. 

Endocarditis . 

The  heart  is  one  of  the  citadels  of  life.  Disease  attacks  it  on  all 
sides.  In  this  complaint,  it  has  entered  the  fort  and  taken  possession. 
The  inflammation  is  on  the  lining  membrane. 

Physical  Signs.  — The  impulse  is  violent,  abrupt  and  regular,  as 
long  as  the  circulation  through  the  heart  is  free,  but  when  this  is  im- 
peded, it  is  at  first  a confused  tumult  (which  generally  happens  when 
a fort  is  first  taken),  and  gradually  sinks  to  a feeble  flutter. 

The  dull  sound  upon  percussion  covers  a space  of  from  three  to 
seven  square  inches. 

The  beats  of  the  heart  are  generally  accompanied  or  marked  by  a 
bellows  murmur,  the  loudness  of  which  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  heart’s  action. 

General  Symptoms. — Inflammatory  fever.  The  action  of  the 
heart  being  generally  violent  and  abrupt,  the  pulse  corresponds  with 
it,  and  is  strong,  full  and  hard. 
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Explanation.  — The  bellows  sound  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
inflamed  and  swollen  condition  of  the  valves. 

The  dullness  on  percussion  will  be  slight  when  the  circulation 
through  the  heart  is  free ; — more  distinct  and  marked  when  it  is 
obstructed. 

Dr.  Hope  says  the  disease  may  be  anticipated,  if  a person  be  sud- 
denly attacked  with  these  three  signs : namely,  fever,  violent  action 
of  the  heart,  and  a murmur  which  did  not  exist  before. 

This  disease,  like  inflammation  of  the  heart-case,  is  often  produced 
by,  and  is  intimately  connected  with,  acute  rheumatism,  and  is  then 
to  be  treated  on  same  principles  as  rheumatic  disorders. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Heart’s  Lining. 

Physical  Signs. — The  impulse  more  perceptible  and  diffused  than 
natural. 

The  dull  sound  upon  percussion  covers  a space  of  from  four  to 
eight  square  inches. 

There  is  a sawing,  rasping,  or  filing  sound.  This  sound  may  cover 
one  or  both  beats  of  the  heart.  Sometimes  these  unnatural  sounds 
are  double  ; in  which  case,  the  first  is  caused  by  an  obstruction  to  the 
’natural  flow  of  the  blood  forward ; the  second,  by  the  regurgitation 
or  retrograde  flow  of  the  blood  from  some  defect  in  the  valve,  — just 
as  a pump-valve  may  get  out  of  order,  and  allow  the  water  which 
has  gone  through  to  flow  back. 

Explanation. — A variety  of  organic  changes  occur  in  the  valves, 
which  give  rise  to  the  murmurs.  Inflammation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart  reaches  the  valves,  causing  puckering,  thickening, 
vegetative,  cartilaginous,  bony  and  fat-like  degenerations,  which  ob- 
struct the  blood  in  its  onward  flow,  or  prevent  a closure  of  the  valves, 
and  allow  it  to  flow  back  ; the  former  causing  the  first  sound,  the 
latter  the  second.  If  the  unnatural  noise  be  synchronous  with  the 
first  beat  of  the  heart,  it  implies  disease  in  either  set  of  the  semilunar 
valves,  or  an  impossibility  of  closing  the  auric ulo-ventricular  open- 
ings ; if  it  accompany  the  second  beat,  it  signifies  that  either  set  of 
the  semilunar  valves  may  be  open. 

A murmur  attending  the  first  beat  of  the  heart  must  be  caused  bv 
a current  of  blood  from  a ventricle ; one  attending  a second  sound, 
by  a like  necessity,  is  produced  by  a current  into  a ventricle. 

Treatment.  — The  same  as  that  for  pericarditis.  Tt  should  be 
equally  prompt  and  vigorous.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  dis- 
ease leads  to  various  organic  diseases  of  the  valves  of  a very  grave 
character,  and  that  such  mischiefs  can  only  be  escaped  by  cutting  the 
disease  short  in  the  very  beginning. 
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Disease  of  the  Semilunar  Valves. 

The  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  heart  makes  sad  work  with 
the  valves.  The  semilunars  are  subject  to  various  changes  in  their 
structure. 

Physical  Signs.  — Obstructive  Murmur.  — In  disease  of  the  semi- 
lunars,  the  first  beat  of  the  heart  is  accompanied  or  obscured  either 
by  the  bellows  murmur,  or  a sawing,  rasping,  or  filing  sound.  The 
unnatural  murmur,  whatever  it  is,  appears  superficial  or  near.  The 
second  beat  is  natural. 

When  the  opening  into  the  aorta  is  contracted,  or  in  any  way  ob- 
structed by  unhealthy  growths,  so  that  the  blood  is  subjected  to  more 
than  a natural  degree  of  f riction  in  passing,  this  sound  will  be  heard. 
It  is  called  obstructive , because  it  arises  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
blood  in  its  forivard  course. 

Regurgitant  Murmurs. — First  beat  of  heart  natural.  Second 
beat  accompanied  or  replaced  by  bellows  murmur.  There  is  some- 
times a musical  murmur. 

Explanation.  — The  regurgitant  murmurs  arise  from  the  valves 
being  too  small,  or  defective  in  some  way,  and  allowing  the  blood  to 
flow  back  through  the  orifice. 

This  murmur  is  loudest  opposite  the  semilunar  valves,  and  is  more 
audible  above  these  valves  than  below  them. 

When  the  aortic  valves  are  contracted  or  shortened,  and  the  open- 
ings are  not  guarded  by  them,  so  as  to  prevent  the  backward  passage 
of  the  blood,  there  is  a double  bellows  murmur,  — one  when  it  is 
driven  through  the  orifice,  and  another  when  it  flows  back. 

Disease  of  the  Mitral  Valves. 

Physical  Signs.  — Obstructive  Murmur.  — First  beat  of  heart 
natural.  Second  beat  accompanied  or  replaced  by  bellows  murmur. 

Regurgitant  Murmurs.  — The  first  beat  of  the  heart  accompanied 
by  a loud  and  rough  bellows  murmur.  This  sound  is  like  sawing  or 
filing.  It  is  loudest  above  or  below  the  nipple,  between  the  fourth 
and  seventh  ribs.  There  is  occasionally  a musical  murmur.  The 
second  beat  of  the  heart  is  natural.  Sometimes  there  is  a purring 
tremor. 

General  Symptoms  of  Valvular  Disease. — Cough,  in  many  cases 
with  watery  expectoration ; difficulty  of  breathing ; frightful  dreams 
and  starting  from  sleep;  congestion  of  the  lungs ; expectoration 
stained  with  dark  and  grumous  blood  ; swelling  of  the  jugular  veins  ; 
a livid  look  of  the  face  ; a feeling  as  if  a cord  were  tied  tight  around 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest ; general  dropsy,  of  the  legs  and  feet  in 
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particular ; passive  hemorrhages  from  the  mucous  membranes ; en- 
gorgement of  the  liver  and  spleen ; congestion  of  the  brain,  with  feel- 
ings of  oppression.  When  the  mitral  valve  is  contracted,  admitting 
regurgitation,  the  pulse  is  small,  weak,  irregular  and  intermittent. 

These  are  the  worst  symptoms  of  an  advanced  stage. 

Explanations.  — The  examiner  will  distinguish  the  various  sounds 
thus  : 

The  murmurs  generated  at  the  origin  of  the  arteries  spread  their 
sonorous  currents  upwards  along  these  arteries. 

Those  produced  in  the  auricular  orifices  will  be  conducted  into  the 
auricles,  and  propagated  downwards  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

Which  Set  of  Valves.  — To  learn  in  which  set  of  valves  it  origh 
nates,  therefore,  find  its  seat,  and  trace  its  direction. 

Finding  the  murmur  to  be  in  the  aortic  orifice , it  is  then  known  to 
be  obstructive , if  the  first  somid  is  morbid , and  the  second  sound  natu- 
ral ; and  regurgitant , if  the  first  sound  is  natural , and  the  second  sound 
morbid. 

But  if  the  murmur  be  in  the  mitral  orifice,  it  is  obstructive  when  the 
first  beat  of  the  heart  is  natural,  and  the  second  beat  morbid ; and  re- 
gurgitant when  the  first  beat  is  morbid  and  the  second  beat  natural. 

The  Pitch  or  Key  of  a murmur  depends  on  the  distance  of  its  seat 
from  the  ear  of  the  listener,  — nearness  giving  a high,  and  distance  a 
low  key.  Thus,  a murmur  seated  in  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
artery,  being  nearer  the  surface,  has  a higher  pitch  than  any  other. 
It  is  on  about  the  same  key  with  a whispered  s,  — sometimes  a little 
lower,  and  depending  somewhat  on  the  strength  of  the  current  of 
blood,  a strong  current  elevating , and  a weak  current  depressing  the 
tone. 

The  mitral  orifice  is  situated  opposite  the  junction  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  third  rib  with  the  left  side  of  the  breast-bone.  The  aortic 
orifice  is  about  half  an  inch  to  the  right  of  this,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance lower.  It  is  known  by  the  key  being  lower,  — about  like  a 
whispered  r,  which  is  the  ordinary  type  of  the  sawing  sound. 

Murmurs  from  pulmonic  and  aortic  regurgitations  are  about  two 
tones  lower,  in  consequence  of  the  currents  of  the  blood  being  weaker. 
They  are  like  whispering  awe  by  inspiration  and  if  the  click  of  the 
valve  be  heard,  the  sound  will  be  changed  to  paw. 

Murmurs  in  the  mitral  valve,  being  more  deeply  seated,  are  about 
four  tones  lower,  and  are  like  a whispered  who. 

The  tricuspid  murmurs  are  higher  than  the  mitral,  because  nearer 
the  surface. 

The  musical  murmur  has  been  compared  to  whistling,  the  cooing 
of  a dove,  and  the  mewing  of  a kitten.  It  generally  results  from  re- 
gurgitation. 

The  purring  tremor  is  caused,  generally,  by  regurgitation  through 
the  mitral  valve- 
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Other  Symptoms  Explained. — The  difficulty  of  breathing,  fright- 
ful dreams,  congestion  of  the  lungs,  hemorrhages,  engorgements,  etc., 
mentioned  above,  all  proceed  from  such  valvular  stiffenings,  pucker- 
ings,  ossifications,  enlargements,  and  contractions,  as  occasion  a decid- 
edly obstructed  circulation. 

The  small,  weak,  irregular,  and  interrupted  pulse,  is  caused  by  con- 
traction of  the  mitral  valve,  which  occasions  an  insufficient  or  irregu- 
lar supply  of  blood  to  the  ventricle,  and  causes  the  ventricle,  by  losing 
the  resistance  of  the  valve,  to  expend  its  force  in  a backward  as  well 
a forward  direction,  thus  sending  but  little  blood  into  the  arteries. 

Treatment. — The  great  object  of  treatment  is  to  diminish  the  force 
and  activity  of  the  circulation, — to  induce  the  heart  to  cease  striving 
to  do  what  cannot  be  done. 

To  accomplish  this,  give  sedatives  (285),  (94),  (124).  The  helle- 
bore and  cohosh  will  be  found  particularly  serviceable. 

The  tincture  of  the  American  hellebore  is  about  the  best  of 
all.  Purgatives  may  be  given  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
patient. 

When  there  is  dropsy,  and  a scanty  secretion  of  high-colored  urine, 
diuretics,  or  medicines  to  increase  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  are  very 
important.  For  this  purpose,  digitalis  and  acetate  of  potash  (130) 
are  excellent.  Should  this  not  succeed  in  reducing  the  dropsy,  an 
active  purgative  (31)  may  accompany  it. 

A remedy  which  comes  in  powder  form  called  diuretin,  given  in 
20  grain  doses  dissolved  in  water  every  four  hours  for  one  or  two 
days  exerts  a favorable  influence  in  many  cases.  If  no  improvement 
has  been  noticed  at  the  end  of  two  days  the  remedy  may  be  discon- 
tinued, but  it  has  worked  so  satisfactory  in  a large  per  cent,  of  cases 
that  its  use  is  justified. 

Diaphoretics,  or  medicines  which  promote  perspiration,  are  also 
useful. 

The  diet  should  be  unstimulating,  and  yet  should  be  sufficiently 
nourishing  to  prevent  the  patient  from  running  too  low.  Animal 
food  of  the  most  digestible  kind  may  be  taken  once  a day ; though 
there  are  many  cases  requiring  its  entire  rejection. 

The  passions  should  be  kept  in  the  most  perfect  subjection,  and 
the  life  should  be  as  tranquil  is  possible.  Nothing  must  be  done  in  a 
hurry. 

Water  in  the  Heart=Case.  — Ilydropericardium. 

This  disease  is  common  as  an  attendant  of  general  dropsy. 

Physical  Signs.  — The  impulse  is  undulatory,  as  if  transmitted 
through  a fluid,  and  it  is  not  always  of  the  same  strength. 

The  dullness  extends  upward  in  a conical  form,  in  proportion  to 
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the  amount  of  fluid,  — sometimes  rising  as  high  as  the  second  rib. 
The  impulse  does  not  coincide  with  the  first  beat  of  the  heart. 

General  Symptoms.  — The  patient  has  a sensation  of  the  heart 
being  in  a floating  state.  The  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  intermit- 
tent. 

Explanation.  — The  reason  that  the  impulse  does  not  occur  at 
the  same  time  with  the  first  beat  of  the  heart  is,  that  the  apex  does 
not  immediately  strike  the  walls  of  the  chest,  — some  time  being  re- 
quired to  push  it  up  through  the  fluid. 

The  beats  of  the  heart  sound  more  distant  than  natural  in  conse- 
quence of  the  organ  being  pushed  away  from  the  walls  of  the  chest 
by  the  fluid  and  the  impulse  will  be  noticed  in  the  usual  place  namely, 
inside  the  nipple  line  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  rib  spaces,  but  the 
intensity  of  the  sound  will  be  lessened.  The  position  is  in  a different 
place;  in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  when  the  impulse  more  or  less  faint 
will  be  noticed  far  to  the  left  of  the  nipple  line. 

Palpitation.  — Nervous  Palpitation.  — Anaemic 

Palpitation. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  palpitation  of  the  heart  dependent  on 
dyspepsia,  hypochondria,  hysterics,  mental  agitation,  excessive  study 
with  deficient  sleep,  venereal  excesses,  and  masturbation. 

Palpitations  likewise  occur  from  what  is  called  anaemia , or  a low 
and  deficient  state  of  the  blood. 

Physical  Signs.  — The  impulse  is  weak,  fluttering,  or  tumultuous, 

— generally  increased  by  trifles. 

The  beats  of  the  heart  are  increased  in  frequency,  and  sometimes 
marked  by  intermission.  Now  and  then  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
bellows  murmur.  There  are  musical  murmurs  in  the  jugular  veins, 

— loudest  a little  above  the  collar-bones. 

General  Symptoms. — The  complexion  is  generally  pallid  and 
bloodless ; the  lips  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth  partaking  of  the 
same  paleness;  the  pulse  quick,  small,  weak,  and  jerking;  and  during 
palpitation  it  sometimes  has  a thrill.  Slight  causes  produce  breath- 
lessness and  faintness.  A dislike  of  animal  food,  and  a fondness  for 
acids.  The  monthly  discharge  in  females  is  deficient,  and  the  whites 
take  its  place.  Sometimes  the  menses  are  too  profuse,  lasting  fo” 
several  days,  and  consisting  only  of  blood.  In  this  state  of  things 
there  is  great  feebleness  both  of  mind  and  body,  with  rushing  noises 
in  the  ears. 

Explanations.  — The  murmurs  depend  on  a lack  of  blood.  The 
conditions  of  their  existence  are,  thinness  of  blood,  a swift  and  spas- 
modic circulation,  and  particularly  an  unfilled  condition  of  the  blood- 
vessels. A brook  is  the  more  babbling  in  proportion  as  its  water  is 
more  shallow.  It  is  a law  in  physics,  that  heaviness  of  freight  gives 
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steadiness  of  motion;  and  lightness  of  freight  gives  unsteady  motion. 
The  fireman’s  hose  trembles  and  vibrates  when  only  half  full  of 
water.  In  like  manner  the  blood-vessels  are  agitated  when  imper- 
fectly filled. 

Treatment:  — This  is  to  be  governed  altogether  by  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  If  it  be  dyspepsia,  hypochondria,  hysterics,  etc.,  these 
several  diseases  require  their  usual  treatment ; when  they  are  cured, 
the  palpitation  will  stop. 

A very  good  treatment  for  this  disorder  is  a teaspoonful  of  the 
following  mixture  given  three  or  four  times  a day  with  water: 

Tincture  of  aconite fifteen  (15)  drops. 

Tincture  of  nux  vomica three  (3)  drachms. 

Compound  elixir  of  gentian  with  iron  . . three  (3)  ounces. 

But  when  it  is  caused  by  a low  state  of  the  blood,  then  give  for 
several  weeks,  iron,  the  compound  mixture,  and  (316),  (310). 

The  food  must  likewise  be  nourishing,  — tender  meat,  beef  and 
mutton,  with  broths,  etc. 

Gentle  exercise  will  be  required,  and  much  exposure  to  a bracing 
ouhdoor  air. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Heart. — Angina  Pectoris. 

This  is  a strictly  nervous  disease.  It  begins  with  a sensation  of 
pain  and  constriction  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  This  pain  is  accom- 
panied with  more  or  less  pain  and  numbness  in  the  left  arm.  In 
females  it  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  be  attended  by  great  sensitive- 
ness and  pain  of  the  breasts.  When  the  attack  is  violent,  the  pain 
in  the  heart  is  excruciating,  and  even  terrific.  There  is  attending 
this  a feeling  of  great  oppression  in  the  chest,  amounting,  in  the 
worst  cases,  to  a sense  of  suffocation.  The  heart  palpitates  violently, 
the  brain  is  oppressed,  and  fainting  sometimes  occurs. 

The  disease  is  brought  on,  in  nervous  subjects,  by  over-excitement 
of  the  heart.  Walking  up  hill,  against  a strong  wind,  may  bring  it 
on.  If  walking  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  the  patient  is  compelled  to 
stop,  and  stand  still  till  the  pain  subsides. 

The  disease  is  often  connected  with  organic  changes  in  the  heart’s 
structure,  such  as  ossifications  and  other  alterations. 

Treatment. — When  the  complaint  depends  on  organic  disease 
of  the  heart,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to  the  cure  of  these 
diseases. 

To  relieve  a severe  attack,  the  patient  should  be  instantly  placed 
in  a quiet  position ; wind  in  the  stomach,  if  present,  should  be  ex- 
pelled by  peppermint  or  anise  water,  or  ether,  or  (115),  or  some  other 
aromatic.  If  there  is  acidity  or  sourness  of  the  stomach,  it  must  be 
corrected  by  a teaspoonful  of  soda  in  half  a tumbler  of  water;  and 
if  the  stomach  be  full  of  undigested  food,  let  the  patient  take  a table- 
spoonful of  ground  mustard,  stirred  up  with  a teacupful  of  warm 
water.  This  will  cause  almost  instant  vomiting. 
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These  things  being  done,  give  some  quieting  or  antispasmodic 
medicines,  or  one  of  the  following  prescriptions  : (285),  (97),  (135), 
(124).  Inhale  5 drops  of  nitrite  of  amyl  on  a cloth  frequently. 

Great  relief  is  often  obtained  by  sending  a current  of  magnetism 
through  the  region  of  the  heart,  by  applying  one  pole  of  the  machine 
in  front,  and  the  other  upon  the  back. 

During  the  intervals,  the  general  health  is  to  be  improved  by  a 
wholesome,  nourishing  diet,  gentle  out-door  exercise,  and  a careful 
control  of  all  the  passions,  ^of  a grain  of  nitro-glycerine  every 
hour,  whil^  in  pain,  steadies  and  slows  the  heart. 

Polypus  of  the  Heart. 

A PORTION  of  the  fibrin  sometimes  separates  from  the  blood  in 
the  heart  and  large  vessels,  and  becoming  more  or  less  organized, 
forms  polypuses,  which  fill  the  cavities  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  seriously  obstruct  the  circulation. 

Physical  Signs.  — When  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  previously 
regular,  become  suddenly  anomalous,  confused,  and  obscure,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  analyzed,  we  may  suspect  a polypus. 

General  Symptoms.  — A sudden  and  great  aggravation  of  the  bad 
breathing,  without  any  visible  cause,  — the  patient  being  in  agony 
from  a sense  of  impending  suffocation,  and  tossing  about  from  side 
to  side,  struggling  for  breath.  The  pulse  small,  weak,  irregular,  in- 
termittent, and  unequal ; the  surface  and  extremities  cold ; the  face, 
livid,  — to  which  there  is  generally  added  nausea  and  vomiting. 

Treatment.  — When  the  polypus  is  once  formed,  the  case  is  hope- 
less. The  treatment,  therefore,  can  only  be  preventive. 

The  chief  things  to  be  done  are,  to  keep  the  patient  in  a state  of 
entire  tranquillity,  and  to  bring  the  circulation  to  the  surface,  by  keep- 
ing the  skin  warm,  and  excited  by  friction.  This  will  call  the  blood 
away  from  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  and  lessen  the  chances  of  the 
polypus. 


Displacements  of  the  Heart. 

The  heart  may  be  misplaced  from  birth.  I have  seen  a case  in 
which  it  lay  upon  the  right  side,  and  had  always  been  in  that  posi- 
tion. Its  action  was  natural. 

A variety  of  causes  may  tend  to  push  it  out  of  its  place,  as  water 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  In  such  cases,  it  will  return  to  its  place 
when  the  water  is  drawn  off  or  absorbed. 
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Under  the  above  head  I shall  consider  most  of  the  diseases  which 
occur  in  the  great  cavity  below  the  diaphragm,  called  the  abdomen 
or  belly.  These  affections  are  quite  important,  and  make  up  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  ills  we  suffer  from  disease. 

Before  speaking  of  these  diseases,  however,  I will  call  the  reader’s 


attention  to  a profile  view  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  several  or- 
gans lodged  in  this  cavity. 

In  Fig.  96,  L is  the  liver , S the 
stomach , C the  colon , R the  rectum 
B the  bladder , P D the  pancreas, 
and  I the  intestines.  The  double 
lines,  folded  back  upon  each  other, 
and  surrounding  most  of  the  or- 
gans, represent  the  peritoneum,  a 
membrane  which  lines  the  great 
cavity  of  which  I am  speaking. 

It  will  be  well,  too,  before  pro- 
ceeding further,  to  make  the  reader 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  cer- 
tain regions  of  the  abdomen  which 
he  will  find  constantly  spoken  of 
in  medical  books.  I have  not 
used  these  terms  much  in  my 
book  ; but  it  will  be  convenient 
to  be  acquainted  with  them.  Phy- 
sicians who  are  careless  in  their 
readings  are  not  always  familiar 
with  their  exact  locality. 

In  Fig.  97,  the  abdomen  is  di- 
vided into  nine  different  regions 


Fig.  96. 


by  the  drawing  of  two  parallel  lines  up  and  down,  2,  2,  and  3,  8, 
and  two  lines  across,  4,  4,  and  1,1.  This  gives  three  regions  above, 
three  in  the  middle,  and  three  below. 

In  the  upper  row,  6 is  the  epigastrium  or  epigastric  region,  in  winch, 
are  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  and  a portion  of  the  stomach ; 5,  on  the 
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Fig.  97. 


right  side,  is  the  right  hy p o chondrium,  in  which  is  the  right  lobe  of  the 

liver;  and  5,  on  the  left  side,  is  the  left 
hypochondrium,  which  contains  the  spleen, 
and  a portion  of  the  stomach  and  liver. 

In  the  middle  row,  7 is  the  umbilical 
region , which  contains  the  small  intestines. 
On  the  right  side,  8 is  the  right  lumbar 
region , which  holds  the  right  kidney  and 
the  ascending  colon;  and  8,  on  the  left,  is 
the  left  lumbar  region , which  contains  the 
left  kidney  and  the  descending  colon. 

In  the  lower  row,  9 is  the  hypogastrium 
or  hypogastric  region,  which  contains  a 
portion  of  the  small  intestines  and  bladder. 
On  the  right,  10  is  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
containing  the  coecum  or  caput  coli ; and 
10,  on  the  left,  is  the  left  iliac  fossa,  con- 
taining the  sigmoid  flexure. 

And  now  I may  as 
well  present,  in  Fig.  98, 
a front  view  of  many  of 
the  organs,  both  in  the 
chest  and  abdomen:  1,1, 

1,  1,  are  the  muscles  of 
the  chest ; 2,  2,  2,  2,  the 
ribs ; 3,  3,  3,  the  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  lobes 
of  the  right  lung ; 4, 
the  lobes  of  the  left  lung; 

5,  the  right  ventricle 
the  heart;  6,  the  left  ven- 
tricle; 7,  the  right  auricle 
of  the  heart ; 8,  the  left 
auricle;  9,  the  pulmonary 
artery;  10,  the  aorta;  11, 
the  vena  cava  descendens ; 

12,  the  windpipe ; 13, 
oesophagus;  14,  14,  14, 

14,  the  pleura ; 15,  15, 

15,  the  diaphragm;  16,16, 
the  right  and  left  lobes  of 
the  liver;  17,  the  gall- 
bladder; 18,  stomach;  26, 
the  spleen;  19,  19,  the 
duodenum ; 20,  the  as- 
cending colon ; 24,  the 
transverse  colon  ; 25,  the 
descending  colon;  22,  22,  22,  22,  the  small  intestines;  23,  23,  the 


Fig.  98. 
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walls  of  the  belly  turned  down ; 24,  the  thoracic  duct,  opening  into 
the  left  subclavian  vein  (27). 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Liver.  — Hepatitis. 

The  liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body.  (See  Fig.  31.)  It  lies 
in  the  right  side,  and  at  the  top  of  the  great  abdominal  cavity,  di- 
rectly under  the  midriff,  and  lapping  upon  the  stomach.  Fig.  96 
shows  its  relative  position.  Its  office  was  supposed  to  be  to  take  the 
superabundant  carbon  out  of  the  blood.  This  carbon  it  unites  with 
other  elements  and  forms  bile,  the  peculiar  bitter  substance  which  is 
poured  into  the  upper  bowel,  and  greatly  aids  digestion. 

The  liver  is  liable  to  become  inflamed  from  several  causes,  such 
as  gravel-stones,  external  violence,  suppressed  secretions,  hot  climates, 
inflammation  of  the  duodenum,  etc. 

Symptoms.  — These  are  sympathetic  fever,  with  pain,  and  a sense 
of  tension  in  the  right  side,  inability  to  lie  on  the  left  side,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  a dry  cough,  vomiting,  and  hiccup. 

The  pain  is  acute  and  lancinating  generally,  though  sometimes 
dull  and  tensive.  When  sharp,  it  is  like  the  stitch  of  pleurisy,  and 
it  indicates  that  the  peritoneum  which  covers  the  liver  is  inflamed. 
When  dull,  it  is  the  body  of  the  organ  which  is  suffering.  When 
the  convex  surface  of  the  liver  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  pain  is 
apt  to  run  up  to  the  right  collar-bone,  and  to  the  top  of  the  right 
shoulder.  Breathing,  coughing,  and  lying  on  the  left  side,  increase 
the  pain.  A soreness  is  felt  by  pressing  over  the  liver.  The  pulse 
is  full,  hard,  and  strong,  the  bowels  are  costive,  and  the  stools  are 
clay-colored,  owing  to  not  being  tinged  with  bile,  — this  having 
stopped  flowing.  The  tongue  is  covered  with  a yellow,  dark  brown, 
or  even  black  coat,  and  there  is  a bitter  taste  in  the  mouth. 

Explanation.  — The  bile,  secreted  by  the  liver,  is  poured  into  the 
upper  bowel,  and  gives  the  brown  or  yellow  color  to  the  contents 
of  the  bowels.  When  the  liver  is  inflamed,  it  cannot  work,  — it  se- 
cretes little  or  no  bile,  and  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  lose  their 
color.  The  bile  is  slightly  laxative,  and  when  it  ceases  to  flow  into 
the  bowels,  they  become  bound  or  costive.  When  the  liver  does  not 
work,  the  bile  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  blood  by  the  kidneys,  and 
the  urine  becomes  of  a deep  yellow  color.  Much  of  it  goes  out 
through  the  skin,  too,  which  is  likewise  yellow,  and  the  sweat  be- 
comes so  yellow  as  to  stain  the  linen. 

Treatment.  — Flax-seed  poultices  applied  over  the  liver  are  very 
good.  Purgatives  will  also  need  to  be  used  pretty  freely  at  first. 
Those  which  produce  watery  stools  (31),  (247),  (34),  will  be  of  the 
greatest  service. 

After  the  cups  and  purgatives  have  been  thoroughly  used,  blisters 
will  be  useful,  and  it  will  be  better  to  apply  several  in  succession, 
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rather  than  to  keep  the  first  one  open.  Or,  in  the  milder  cases,  a 
mustard  poultice  may  be  applied  over  the  whole  side,  and  even  along 
the  spine. 

Frictions  over  the  stomach  and  liver  with  dilute  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  and  a foot-bath  of  the  same,  will  sometimes  do  well.  The  acid 
should  be  reduced  with  water  to  about  the  strength  of  sharp  vinegar. 
Water  a little  soured  with  this  same  acid  makes  an  excellent  drink 
for  the  patient. 

Perspiration  should  be  induced  by  the  spirit  vapor-bath,  and  kept 
up  gently  by  the  tincture  of  the  American  hellebore,  from  three  to 
ten  drops  every  hour.  Or,  the  same  thing  may  be  done  by  prescrip- 
tions (126),  (358). 

When  the  urine  is  small  in  quantity  and  red,  give  some  diuretic, 
as  infusion  of  marshmallow-root,  pumpkin-seeds,  or  trailing  arbutus. 

, The  diet  should  be  rice-water,  gruel,  and  toast-water.  While 
getting  up,  it  may  gradually  be  improved,  and  some  light  tonics 

(49),  (58),  (64)  be  added  to  it. 

0 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Liver.  — Chronic 

Hepatitis. 

There  are  few  chronic  diseases  for  which  the  physician  is  more 
often  consulted  than  this.  In  the  warm  climate  of  the  South,  in 
the  bilious  districts  of  the  West,  and  indeed  even  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States,  it  meets  us  continually,  and  demands  our  attention. 
That  it  is  difficult  to  cure  must  be  admitted;  but  a constant  famil- 
iarity with  chronic  diseases,  for  several  years,  has  convinced  me  that 
it  is  generally  curable. 

Symptoms.  — A sense  of  fulness  and  weight  in  the  right  side 
with  some  enlargement,  and  shooting  pains  felt  in  the  same  region, 
particularly  when  it  is  pressed,  with  pains  in  one  or  both  shoulders, 
and  under  the  shoulder-blades;  uncomfortable  sensations  when  lying 
on  the  left  side;  yellowness  of  the  skin,  eyes,  and  urine;  bowels 
irregular,  loose,  or  costive;  appetite  disturbed;  sometimes  a dry, 
hacking  cough;  shortness  of  breath;  tongue  whitish,  and  brown  or 
yellow  towards  the  root;  a bitter  and  bad  taste  in  the  mouth  in  the 
morning.  The  urine  deposits  a sediment  on  standing.  There  is 
generally  a low  and  desponding  state  of  mind,  with  irritability  and 
peevishness  of  temper. 

The  skin  is  often  covered  with  yellow  spots  and  with  a branny 
substance.  The  various  symptoms  of  dyspepsia  are  often  present. 
The  nervous  system  is  generally  much  disturbed,  and  there  is  a dis- 
inclination to  apply  the  mind.  There  is  frequently  a great  dread  of 
imagined  evil,  supposed  to  be  impending. 

Treatment.  — This  does  not  require  to  be  as  active  as  that  for  the 
acute  form  of  the  disease. 
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If  there  be  much  tenderness  of  the  liver,  begin  with  mustard 
poultices,  and  the  compound  pills  of  podophyllin,  or  the  compound 
pills  of  leptandrin,  or  (36). 

I have  abandoned  the  use  of  mercury  in  this  disease,  as  in  most 
others ; but  if  any  prefer  to  use  it,  the  blue  pill  (52)  will  be  found 
the  most  useful  form. 

The  compound  tar-plaster  placed  over  the  liver,  in  bad  cases,  is 
often  very  serviceable. 

An  alterative  (138),  (146)  will  be  found  useful. 

The  daily  alkaline  sponge-bath  must  on  no  account  be  omitted. 
Vigorous  friction  must  follow  it.  Vigorous  constitutions  will  bear 
the  shower-bath;  in  such  cases  it  may,  occasionally,  take  the  place 
of  the  sponge-bath. 

The  diet  must  be  simple,  yet  nourishing  and  wholesome,  and 
embracing  but  a small  amount  of  fat,  as  this  is  composed  largely  of 
carbon,  and  the  liver  is  unable  to  remove  what  is  already  in  the  blood. 

Especially  and  above  all,  out-door  exercise  must  be  taken  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  strength,  and  the  thoughts  be  occupied  with 
cheerful  subjects.  Let  the  hot  sun  be  avoided,  and  the  summer 
exercise  be  taken  in  the  cool  hours  of  the  day. 

The  recovery  from  this,  as  from  all  other  chronic  diseases,  must 
necessarily  be  slow. 

Congestion  of  the  Liver. 

i 

This  is  not  strictly  a disease,  but  the  result  of  gastro-intestinal 
disorders.  There  is  an  enlarged,  congested  liver,  with  a sense  of 
fulness  and  weight  in  the  right  side  under  the  ribs. 

The  application  of  heat,  and  even  leeches,  to  the  side,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  saline  laxatives,  afford  relief.  The  diet  must  be  light 
and  farinaceous. 

Passive  Congestion  of  the  Liver 

Results  from  mechanical  obtruction  to  the  outflow  of  blood  from 
the  liver.  When  this  condition  has  existed  some  time,  there  is  a 
sense  of  weight  and  fullness  in  the  liver  region  when  sitting  up  or 
lying  on  the  left  side.  The  liver  is  enlarged  and  tender;  the  breath 
is  shortened,  and  pain  may  be  present,  extending  to  the  shoulder. 

Jaundice  is  usually  present,  but  only  to  a slight  degree.  When 
the  heart  is  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  to  the  outflow  of  blood, 
there  is  often  present  an  associated  gastro-duodenal  catarrh,  in  which 
case  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  belching  of  gas,  and  pain; 
are  also  present.  In  the  later  stages  of  a prolonged  case,  ascites,  or 
dropsy  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  is  present. 

Prognosis.  — The  outcome  of  passive  congestion  of  the  liver  is 
usually  grave,  since  it  is  the  result  of  some  structural  disease  else- 
where, as  of  the  heart,  asthma,  chronic  pleurisy,  tumors,  etc. 
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Treatment.  — The  indications  for  treatment  are  to  strengthen  the 
heart  with  digitalis,  strophanthus,  etc.,  increase  the  strength  of  the 
patient  with  strong,  stimulating  food,  and  to  deplete  the  portal  circu- 
lation by  vegetable  laxatives  like  podophyllin,  rhubarb,  aloes,  etc.; 
the  salines  also  furnish  an  agreeable  method  of  depletion,  as  for 
instance,  Crab-orchard  water,  Hunjadi,  etc.  It  occurs  usually  after 
middle  life,  and  is  more  common  in  women  than  men.  It  is  usually 
secondary  to  cancer  elsewhere,  as  in  the  bowels  or  stomach,  rectum 
and  womb.  The  liver  is  increased  in  size,  and  is  frequently  studded 
with  cancerous  nodules,  which  in  well-marked  cases  may  be  felt 
through  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  disease  usually  gives  rise  to  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting, 
constipation,  emaciation  and  weakness.  Pain  over  the  liver  is  gen- 
erally present,  while  jaundice  exists  in  about  fifty  per  cent  of  cases. 
Dropsy  of  the  bowels  exists  likewise  in  about  the  same  proportion  of 
cases.  Hemorrhages  from  the  nose,  stomach  and  bowels  occur  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  The  temperature  is  usually  lower 
than  normal,  and  the  pulse  slow,  especially  if  jaundice  be  present ; 
the  urine  is  diminished  in  amount  and  high  colored.  The  disease 
progressively  advances  to  a fatal  termination  inside  of  a year.  No 
known  treatment  is  of  avail  in  arresting  the  terrible  malady. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver. 

This  is  a disease  characterized  by  an  excessive  increase  of  the 
fibrous  tissue  in  the  liver,  whose  later  function  is  to  contract  and 
squeeze  out,  so  to  speak,  the  softer,  glandular  structure  of  the  liver 
proper,  thus  causing  its  atrophy  and  diminution  in  size.  The  dis- 
ease is  caused  mainly  by  the  introduction  into  the  portal  system  of 
some  irritant  like  alcohol.  It  is  generally  known  as  the  gin-drinker’s 
liver,  but  it  does  not  result  especially  from  gin  any  more  than  from 
any  other  spirit.  It  is,  at  all  events,  essentially  a disease  due  to  pro- 
longed though  moderate  use  of  spirits  of  one  sort  or  another,  and 
occurs  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  sixty,  mostly  in  men. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  at  first  those  of  gastric  and  intes- 
tinal disorders  due  to  alcohol,  as  nausea,  flatulence,  constipation  and 
looseness,  etc. 

Dropsy  is  finally  the  most  pronounced  symptom  of  the  disease,  but 
hemorrhages  from  the  bowels  not  infrequently  occur.  The  disten- 
sion of  the  abdomen  by  dropsy  is  sometimes  enormous ; finally  the 
feet  and  legs  become  swollen,  emaciation  and  weakness  progress,  and 
the  patient  may  finally  die  in  coma  or  convulsions.  The  disease,  when 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  recognized,  is  incurable. 

Treatment.  — The  treatment  is  to  be  directed  toward  the  removal 
of  all  irritating  food  and  alcohol.  The  diet  should  consist  largely  of 
milk;  green  vegetables  and  fruit,  beans,  peas,  eggs,  lean  meat,  etc., 
may  be  taken  if  well  borne. 
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The  stomach  and  bowels  are  to  be  kept  in  good  condition,  the 
dropsy  drawn  off  or  removed  by  means  of  loose  evacuations  from  the 
bowels. 

Hydrochloric  acid  in  three-drop  doses,  well  diluted,  after  meals, 
may  be  of  service,  while  bitter  stomach-tonics  are  to  be  given  before 
eating. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Spleen. — Splenitis. 

The  spleen  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  belly,  on  the  left  side, 
opposite  the  liver.  It  is  subject  to  acute  inflammation,  which  is 
known  by  a pain  just  under  the  short  ribs  on  the  left  side,  also  by 
swelling,  soreness  to  the  touch,  and  by  more  or  less  fever.  The  pain 
often  shoots  up  through  the  midriff  and  to  the  left  shoulder.  There 
is  a short,  dry  cough;  a feeling  of  tightness  about  the  heart;  a sick- 
ness at  the  stomach,  and  vomiting ; and  a discharge  frequently  of 
black  blood  from  the  bowels.  The  urine  is  scanty,  is  passed  with 
some  difficulty,  and  is  high-colored. 

This  disease  appears  most  frequently  in  hot  climates,  and  is  often 
connected  with  intermittent  fevers. 


Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Spleen. 

This  prevails  most  in  fever-and-ague  districts,  and  is  a frequent 
result  of  chills  and  fever.  It  is  generally  very  stubborn,  often  lasting 
many  years. 

Symptoms.  — A feeling  of  weight,  tightness,  and  sometimes  pain 
in  the  left  side,  the  pain  being  increased  by  pressure,  or  an  attempt 
to  lie  on  the  left  side.  The  organ  sometimes  enlarges  very  much,  so 
that  it  can  be  felt  by  the  hand.  This  enlarged  mass  passes  under 
the  common  name  of  “ ague  cake.”  There  are  sometimes  numbness, 
weakness  of  the  legs,  difficulty  of  breathing,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
inability  to  exercise  much,  obstinate  constipation,  vomiting  of  food, 
piles,  dry  skin,  tongue  coated  white  or  red,  low  spirits,  and  occasion- 
ally dropsical  affections. 

During  the  chill  in  fever  and  ague,  the  spleen  becomes  enormously 
loaded  with  blood.  Surfeited  and  stretched  in  this  way  again  and 
again,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  organ  should  become  diseased. 

Treatment.  — This  should  be  about  the  same  as  the  treatment  for 
acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver. 

After  the  active  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  subdued,  the  warm 
bath  may  be  used  one  or  twice  a week. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  counter-irritation  with  the 
compound  tar-plaster,  with  mustard  poultices,  croton-oil,  or  tincture 
of  iodine,  will  be  particularly  needed. 

Among  medicines,  muriate  of  ammonia  (53),  has  a high  reputation. 
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To  keep  the  bowels  open,  podophyllin,  quinine,  and  nux  vomica 
(46),  have  a fine  effect.  Iron  may  be  given  (73)  when  the  patient 
is  bloodless  and  pale. 

Jaundice.  — Icterus. 

The  jaundice  is  a very  common  disease,  and  to  be  known  needs 
only  to  be  seen ; but  inasmuch  as  it  may  be  but  a symptom  rather 
than  a disease  per  se,  it  behooves  one  to  be  careful  that  some  hidden 
disorder  be  not  preying  upon  the  system.  Among  the  more  common 
affections  which  give  rise  to  jaundice  are  gastro-duodenal  catarrh, 
frequently  affecting  children,  obstruction  of  the  gall-ducts  by  thick 
bile  or  mucus,  or  by  gall-stones ; cancer,  chronic  forms  of  liver  com- 
plaints, and  some  forms  of  blood  diseases. 

Symptoms. — -The  most  prominent  symptoms  are,  yellowness  of 
the  skin  and  whites  of  the  eyes,  saffron-colored  urine,  and  whitish  or 
clay-colored  stools.  So  full  is  the  urine  of  bile,  that  a piece  of  white 
linen  dropped  into  it  receives  a bright  yellow  tinge. 

Besides  these  symptoms,  there  are  impaired  appetite,  a loathing 
of  food,  the  sense  of  a load  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  sourness  of 
stomach,  sometimes  sickness  and  vomiting,  a bitter  taste  in  the  mouth, 
disinclination  to  move  about,  sleepiness,  a dull  pain  in  the  right  side, 
which  is  increased  by  pressure. 

The  entire  body  of  a person  who  has  died  of  jaundice,  including 
bones,  muscles,  and  membranes,  are  found  to  be  full  of  bile,  and  col- 
ored yellow. 

Explanation. — The  bile  flows  into  the  upper  bowel,  a little  below 
the  stomach,  through  a duct  or  tube  about  as  large  as  a goose-quill. 
This  little  tube  or  vessel  receives  the  bile  from  a smaller  tube,  called 
the  hepatic  duct,  and  from  another  which  goes  to  the  gall-bladder, 
called  the  cystic  duct. 

These  little  tubes  sometimes  get  obstructed  or  plugged  up  by 
sticky,  thickened,  or  hardened  bile,  or  by  gall-stones,  formed  in  the 
liver ; and  the  bile,  finding  no  outlet  through  its  natural  channels,  is 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  distributed  over  the  system,  and  produces 
the  yellowness  we  witness.  When  these  ducts  and  the  gall-bladder 
are  filled  and  stretched  by  this  thickened  and  hardened  bile,  they  be- 
come tender  and  sore.  Hence  the  sore  feeling  in  the  side  when 
pressure  is  made. 

There  is  another  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  yellowness 
of  jaundice  is  produced,  and  it  matters  not  whether  it  or  the  one  just 
given  be  adopted.  It  is  this : The  bile  is  formed  by  the  blood,  and 
not  by  the  liver.  The  office  of  the  liver  is  to  draw  or  strain  off  the 
bile  from  the  blood.  And  when  this  organ  is  inflamed,  or  gets  slug- 
gish and  will  not  work,  the  blood  is  not  relieved  of  its  yellow  freight. 
The  bile  accumulates,  and  in  attempting  to  escape  through  other 
channels,  it  lodges  in  the  various  tissues,  particularly  in  the  skin. 
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Treatment. — An  infusion  of  thoroughwort,  drunk  freely  every 
day,  is  a valuable  remedy.  The  inner  bark  of  the  barberry  steeped 
in  cider,  or  this  article  compounded  with  others  (286),  (287),  will 
be  found  excellent. 

The  diet  should  be  plain,  wholesome,  and  nourishing,  but  com- 
posed mostly  of  vegetable  articles,  particularly  green  vegetables  and 
berries  when  they  are  to  be  had. 

Cold  water  should  be  the  principal  drink ; or  drink  and  medicine 
may  be  combined  in  the  shape  of  three  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  and 
two  drops  of  nitric  acid,  dissolved  in  a tumbler  of  water  slightly 
sweetened.  This  is  generally  a pleasant  drink,  and  will  assist  very 
much  in  the  cure. 

The  warm  bath  once  or  twice  a week,  and  the  alkaline  sponge-bath 
every  day,  with  smart  friction,  must  not  be  omitted. 

When  jaundice  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  gall-stones  through  the 
bile-duct,  there  is  sometimes  terrible  pain  and  suffering,  — the  stone, 
occasionally,  being  as  large  as  a nutmeg,  and  forcing  its  way  through 
a quill-sized  tube.  So  great  is  the  distress  that  the  patient  sometimes 
rolls  upon  the  floor  in  agony.  To  alleviate  this  pain,  large  doses  of 
opium,  laudanum,  or  morphine,  are  required.  A large  teaspoonful  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  a tumblerful  of  hot  water  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  if  drunk  at  a single  draught.  It  relieves  the  acidity 
of  the  stomach,  and  acts  as  a fomentation  to  the  internal  seat  of  the 
pain.  Mustard  poultices,  or  warm  fomentations,  over  the  seat  of  the 
pain,  are  required.  The  warm  bath  is  excellent. 

The  acid  bath,  made  by  mixing  three  parts  of  muriatic  acid  with 
two  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  adding  as  much  of  this  mixture  to  water 
as  will  make  it  about  as  sour  as  weak  vinegar,  is  valuable  in  jaundice. 
Only  a quart  of  water  need  be  taken  ; and  the  solution  should  be 
applied  with  a sponge.  It  is  of  the  right  strength,  if  it  produce  a 
slight  tingling  of  the  skin. 

Gall=Stones. — Biliary  Calculi. 

These  are  brownish,  chocolate-colored  concretions  which  form 
either  in  the  gall-bladder  itself,  in  the  duct  leading  from  the  gall- 
bladder, or  in  the  common  duct  which  is  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  gall-duct  and  the  hepatic  duct  which  leads 
from  the  liver.  They  are  solid,  generally  have  bodies  of 
irregular  shape  and  size,  and  have  facets  caused  by  the 
stones  being  impacted  against  one  another.  Fig.  99 
shows  their  appearance.  These  concretions  are  formed 
of  inspissated  bile  and  organic  salts.  When  they  settle  into  the  ducts 
their  natural  course  is  downward  through  the  duct  into  the  bowel, 
where  they  are  naturally  carried  off  with  the  faeces.  Their  passage 
through  these  ducts  is  accompanied  often  with  extreme  pain  and 
colic,  the  pain  being  the  severest  of  any  to  which  the  system  is  sub- 
jected, and  generally  requires  an  ODiate.  When  once  an  attack  of 
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gall-stones  lias  occurred,  the  patient  is  liable  to  more,  as  they  seldom 
exist  singly  in  the  gall-bladder.  These  repeated  attacks  have  been 
the  subject  of  a great  deal  of  thought  among  surgeons. 

Symptoms. — An  almost  constant  uneasiness  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac region,  with  spasms  of  pain,  coming  on  suddenly,  and  last- 
ing for  a time  with  great  severity,  and  then  subsiding.  The  pain  is 
caused  by  a stone  being  suddenly  forced  into  the  duct  and  moving 
forward  in  it,  and  it  subsides  when  the  stone  either  stops,  or  gets 
through  the  duct.  When  the  stone  reaches  the  bowels,  it  passes  off 
with  the  stools. 

The  patient  generally  has  a pale,  sallow  complexion,  a small,  feeble 
pulse,  and  often  suffers  from  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  from  restless- 
ness and  hurried  breathing. 

Treatment.  — To  reduce  the  spasm,  give  svapnia  powder  in  full 
doses,  or  chlorodine.  Also,  apply  mustard  over  the  right  hypochon- 
drium  and  stomach,  and  follow  it  with  hot  fomentations  with  hops, 
or  use  wet  cups. 

If  the  stomach  is  irritable,  give  the  neutralizing  mixture  until  it 
moves  the  boAvels.  To  relieve  the  intense  pain,  morphine  should  be 
administered,  together  with  hot  baths  and  hot  cloths  over  the  abdo- 
men. 

Sweet  oil  was  at  one  time  advocated  as  a solvent  of  these  bodies, 
but  experience  has  not  proven  the  validity  of  the  claim.  Many 
practitioners,  however,  still  insist  that  oil  in  large  doses  hastens  the 
passage  of  the  stones. 

To  remove  the  acidity  on  which  the  formation  of  these  stones  so 
often  depends,  a neutralizing  preparation  (338)  may  be  given  for  a 
long  time,  the  diet,  in  the  mean  time,  being  well  regulated.  The 
sponge-bath  with  saleratus  and  water,  should  be  taken  daily,  followed 
by  brisk  rubbing ; and  free  exercise  in  the  open  air  should  on  no 
account  be  omitted. 

Of  late  years  it  is  customaiy  to  treat  this  complaint  surgically, 
operating  directly  on  the  gall-bladder  by  incising  it  and  removing 
the  stones.  If  the  ducts  become  obstructed,  they  too  are  incised  and 
the  stones  dislodged,  either  by  pushing  them  down  into  the  bowel, 
or  otherwise,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  The  gall-bladder  is  either 
sutured  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  a biliary  fistula  forms,  discharg- 
ing the  bile  upon  the  abdominal  wall;  or  it  may  be  drained  off  into 
a bottle;  or,  as  has  been  recently  advocated,  the  bladder  may  be 
sewn  up  tightly  and  replaced.  Sometimes  communication  is  estab- 
lished between  the  gall-bladder,  or  the  duct,  and  the  duodenum,  by 
means  of  an  ingenious  device  called  “ Murphy’s  Button.”  This 
button,  invented  by  Dr.  Murphy  of  Chicago,  is  intended  to  draw  to- 
gether the  parts  to  be  connected,  retaining  them  in  that  position. 
After  some  days  the  walls  slough  away,  and  the  button  passes  into 
the  bowel,  and  is  thus  removed  from  the  system.  By  this  means 
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many  stubborn  cases  of  impacted  gall-stone  have  been  permanently 
cured. 

Abscess  of  the  gall-bladder,  inflammation  of  the  surrounding 
tissue,  and  even  death  are  not  infrequent  results  of  the  presence  of 
these  foreign  bodies. 

For  preventing  the  formation  of  gall-stones,  see  the  articles  on 
Biliousness,  Diet,  etc. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach.  — Gastritis. 

This  is  a rare  disease.  It  is  generally  induced  by  irritating  and 
corrosive  substances  taken  into  the  stomach.  Poisons,  as  arsenic, 
aquafortis,  corrosive  sublimate,  and  the  like,  are  the  most  common 
causes  of  it.  Blows,  sudden  stoppage  of  sweat,  and  excessive  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  may  also  excite  it. 

Symptoms.  — It  is  marked  by  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  thirst, 
restlessness,  anxiety,  constant  vomiting,  prostration  of  strength,  a 
quick,  hard,  and  small  pulse,  incessant  retching,  a sunken  counte- 
nance, hiccough,  cold  hands  and  feet,  and  a damp  skin. 

Treatment.  — If  the  inflammation  be  excited  by  poison,  the  reme- 
dies named  under  antidotes  for  poisons  must  be  first  employed. 

The  poison  being  neutralized  or  thrown  off,  the  inflammatory  con- 
dition must  be  combatted  with  the  remedies  usual  for  such  states. 
Mustard  poultices  to  the  feet,  along  the  spine,  and  particularly  over 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  will  be  among  the  first  things  to  be  employed, 
and  should  be  followed  by  hot  fomentations  of  stramonium  leaves  or 
hops,  — both  the  fomentations  and  the  poultices  to  be  repeated  as 
occasion  may  require.  Dry  cupping  over  the  region  of  the  stomach 
is  useful.  Small  and  repeated  doses  of  bismuth,  or  |-grain  doses  of 
cocaine,  are  generally  very  soothing  to  the  stomach,  and  relieve  the 
terrible  vomiting. 

Drinks.  — Cold  water,  bread-water,  rice-water,  arrow-root  gruel, 
infusion  of  slippery-elm  bark,  and  of  marshmallow.  These  should 
be  taken  in  very  small  quantities,  — say  a teaspoonful  at  a time, — 
about  twenty  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite-root  being  added  to  a half 
tumblerful.  Lumps  of  ice  may  be  held  in  the  mouth,  and  occasion- 
ally swallowed. 

Injections.  — Emetics  and  physic  are  not  proper,  but  injections 
(248),  (253),  or  simply  soap-suds,  will  be  required. 

The  remedies  must  be  pursued  until  all  tenderness  has  disappeared 
from  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

While  the  patient  is  recovering,  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overload  the  stomach  with  food.  Arrow-root,  sago,  and  milk  are 
among  the  first  articles  to  be  allowed.  After  these,  will  come  grad- 
ually beef-tea,  chicken-broth,  soft-boiled  eggs,  and  beef-steak,  until 
the  whole  diet  can  be  restored. 
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Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Stomach. 

This  is  a much  more  common  disease  that  the  preceding ; indeed 
it  is  very  common.  Though  it  does  not  put  life  in  immediate  danger, 
it  perverts  the  feelings  of  the  stomach,  and  causes  many  of  the  symp- 
toms of  indigestion.  Dyspepsia,  however,  is  a different  complaint, 
and  not  necessarily  connected  with  inflammation. 

Symptoms.  — There  is  generally  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  food,  and  by  external  pressure.  The  pain 
is  sometimes  felt  only  during  digestion.  The  fermentation  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach  generates  a gas,  which  is  frequently  belched  up. 
This  is  what  is  meant  in  common  language  by  having  “ wind  in  the 
stomach,”  and  “ belching  wind.”  The  meals  are  frequently  vomited 
up ; the  appetite  is  fickle,  sometimes  voracious,  and  again  nearly  ab- 
sent ; the  thirst  is  likewise  variant ; the  tongue  is  white  in  the  centre, 
and  red  at  the  sides  and  tip,  — sometimes  smooth  and  red  all  over, 
like  a slice  of  raw  beef.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored. 

The  disease  is  very  liable,  if  badly  managed,  to  lead  to  ulceration 
of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  and  thence  to  a fatal  end  ; for  an  ulcer 
may  penetrate  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  let  its  contents  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  which  would  excite  an  immediately  fatal  inflam- 
mation. 

Treatment. — If  there  be  much  tenderness,  we  may  apply  leeches 
over  the  stomach.  With  less  tenderness,  counter-irritation  will  an- 
swer,*— as  blisters,  croton-oil,  mustard  poultices,  the  compound  tar- 
plasters,  or  dry  cups. 

The  skin  of  the  whole  surface  should  receive  special  attention. 
The  warm  or  the  cold  bath  should  be  used  often,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  When  the  reaction  is  good,  a cold  compress 
bound  upon  the  stomach  every  night,  will  do  much  to  bring  relief. 

The  diet  cannot  be  too  carefully  managed.  While  there  is  consid- 
erable tenderness,  the  nourishment  must  be  of  the  most  simple  and 
unirritating  kind,  — consisting  of  little  more  than  the  most  bland 
nutritive  drinks ; and  even  these  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities 
at  a time.  Gum  arabic  water,  rice-water,  barley-water,  arrow-root, 
gruel,  tea,  and  toast  without  butter,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together,  and  will,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  generally 
starve  the  enemy  out  of  his  quarters.  After  this,  a more  nourishing 
diet  may  gradually  be  resumed.  Many  of  the  recent  proprietary 
foods  serve  an  admirable  purpose  in  furnishing  a large  amount  of 
nutriment  in  small  bulk,  which  is  easily  digested.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  proteinol,  in  teaspoonful  to  tablespoonful  doses, 
liquid  peptonoids,  malted  milk,  koumiss,  matzoon,  etc.  These  latter 
are  milk  preparations  with  the  cooling  and  refreshing  taste  of  soda. 
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Indigestion.  — Dyspepsia. 

Dyspepsia  is  a disease  of  civilization.  Savages  know  nothing  of 
it.  It  is  the  costly  price  we  pay  for  luxuries.  All  civilized  nations 
suffer  from  it,  more  or  less,  but  none  so  much  as  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  here,  in  the  new  world,  that  the  disease  has 
become  domesticated,  and  we,  as  a people,  who  have  threatened  to 
monopolize  its  miseries. 

Few  disorders  inflict  upon  their  victims  greater  suffering;  yet  it  is 
not  particularly  dangerous,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  tends 
very  much  to  shorten  life,  unless  the  length  of  life  be  judged  to  com 
sist  in  the  sum  of  happiness  enjoyed,  — in  which  case  few  complaints 
shorten  it  more. 

Symptoms.  — These  vary  very  much  in  different  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  in  different  persons.  In  general  the  complaint  begins  with 
a sense  of  fullness,  tightness,  and  weight  in  the  stomach,  sooner  or 
later,  after  meals,  and  a changeable,  diminished,  or  lost  appetite. 
Occasionally,  the  appetite  is  craving,  and  when,  in  obedience  to  its 
promptings,  a large  meal  is  taken,  there  is  pain  in  the  stomach,  with 
general  distress  and  nervousness,  and  sometimes  vomiting.  Flatu- 
lency and  acidity  are  common,  with  sour  and  offensive  belching  of 
wind ; and  very  often  there  is  a water-brash,  or  vomiting  of  a clear, 
glairy  fluid  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Dizziness  is  a prominent 
symptom.  There  is  a great  deal  of  what  patients  call  an  “ all-gone  ” 
feeling  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  — a weakness  so  great  at  that  par- 
ticular spot,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  sit  up  straight.  There  is  a bad 
taste  in  the  mouth ; the  tongue  is  covered  with  a whitish  fur ; there 
is  headache,  heartburn,  palpitation  at  times,  high-colored  urine,  and 
tenderness,  now  and  then,  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The  bowels 
are  generally  irregular,  sometimes  very  costive,  at  other  times  loose, 
when  portions  of  food  are  passed  off  undigested. 

Nervous  Complication.  — Such  are  the  symptoms  in  a case  of 
simple  disorder  of  the  .stomach,  when  no  other  part  of  the  system  is 
materially  involved.  This  is  indigestion,  well-marked,  and  distressing 
enough ; but  it  is  only  a part  of  what  is  understood  by  a case  of 
modern  dyspepsia.  In  this,  either  the  indigestion,  in  its  course,  dis- 
turbs and  involves  the  nervous  system,  or  the  nerves  become  them- 
selves disordered,  and  produce  the  indigestion.  Sometimes  one  hap- 
pens, sometimes  the  other,  it  matters  not  which ; both  are  present  — 
the  affection  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  nerves  — in  a case  of  thorough 
dyspepsia.  To  make  out  a full  case,  in  its  tormenting  completeness, 
we  must  add  to  the  above  symptoms,  great  depression  of  spirits, 
amounting  at  times  to  complete  hopelessness  and  despondency;  a 
dread  and  fear  of  some  impending  evil ; a lack  of  interest  in  passing 
events ; unwillingness  to  see  company  or  to  move  about ; an  irritable 
and  fretful  temper;  a desire  to  talk  of  one’s  troubles,  and  nothing 
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else ; a sallow,  haggard,  sunken,  and  sometimes  wild  expression  of 
countenance ; a dry,  wrinkled,  and  harsh  skin,  with  unrefreshing 
sleep,  disturbed  by  all  sorts  of  annoyances  and  difficulties,  such  as 
shipwrecks,  falls  down  precipices,  and  nightmare. 

The  man  who  has  all  these  symptoms,  or  any  considerable  portion 
of  them,  has  dyspepsia,  and  is  about  as  miserable  as  if  all  the  sorrows 
of  life  were  electrical  currents,  and  were  running  through  him  con- 
tinually. 

Causes  of  Dyspepsia.  — To  healthy  digestion,  three  conditions  are 
especially  necessary,  — that  the  food  should  be  well  chewed  and 
mixed  with  saliva  before  it  is  swallowed ; that  the  stomach  should 
pour  out  and  mix  with  it  the  right  amount  of  healthy  gastric  juice ; 
and  that  it  should  be  well  churned  while  in  the  stomach. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  of  these  conditions,  a thorough  chew- 
ing of  food,  is  rare  in  this  country.  We  eat  too  fast;  we  do  not 
masticate  our  food ; we  bolt  it  whole. 

This  is  the  first  cause  of  dyspepsia,  and  it  is  the  fruitful  mother  of 
causes.  It  furnishes  the  occasion  for  eating  too  much ; for  when  the 
food  is  swallowed  with  such  rapidity,  the  stomach  is  taken  by  sur- 
prise, as  it  were ; it  cannot  secrete  gastric  juice  fast  enough  to  be 
diffused  through  the  fast-growing  mass ; and  the  appetite  does  not 
decline  until  a great  deal  too  much  is  taken.  The  coats  of  the 
stomach,  being  stretched  unnaturally,  do  not  pour  out  the  gastric 
juice  at  the  right  time,  or  as  much  of  it  as  is  wanted,  and  what  there 
is,  is  altered  in  quality. 

Moreover,  the  stomach  being  overburdened,  cannot  turn  over  and 
chum  it  contents  properly. 

To  fast  eating,  we  may  add,  high-seasoned  dishes,  too  stimulating 
for  the  stomach ; eating  between  meals,  and  at  unseasonable  hours, 
— particularly  at  bed-time ; excessive  use  of  strong  drinks  and 
tobacco ; habitually  sitting  up  late  at  night ; inactive  habits  of  body ; 
and  excessive  use  of  the  mind. 

No  causes  of  dyspepsia  are  more  active  than  those  which  disturb 
and  fret  the  mind.  It  is  surprising  how  suddenly  any  mental  agita- 
tion will  put  an  end  to  the  appetite,  and  suspend  digestion.  And 
when  these  mental  disturbances  are  protracted,  when  care  becomes  a 
daily  and  hourly  companion,  dyspepsia  is  almost  sure  to  show  itself. 
Considering  tjie  numerous  causes  of  unpleasant  mental  excitement 
which  we  have  in  the  politics,  the  business,  the  ambition,  the  family 
jars,  etc.,  of  this  country,  it  is  a wonder  that  dyspepsia  is  not  even 
more  prevalent.  It  is  hard  for  the  sensitive  to  escape. 

These  causes  may  seem  too  simple  to  be  the  frequent  origin  of  so 
much  misery,  and  yet  whole  volumes  might  be  written  on  this  one 
subject.  One  cannot  too  forcibly  nor  too  frequently  remind  the 
reader  of  the  importance  of  these  simple  and  brief  remarks.  No 
treatment  will  avail  if  they  are  not  heeded. 
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Urinary  Deposits.  — Before  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  dyspep- 
sia, it  will  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  certain  deposits  in  the  urine, 
to  which  persons  suffering  from  this  complaint  are  liable,  and  the 
discovery  of  which  will,  in  many  cases,  indicate  the  treatment. 

Many  dyspeptics  have  acid  urine,  which  is  loaded  with  crystals  of 
oxalate  of  lime.  These  persons  are  much  depressed  in  spirit,  and 
look  upon  the  dark  side  of  everything.  They  are  painfully  disturbed 
by  small  annoyances,  are  irritable  in  temper,  incapable  of  exerting 
themselves,  look  with  dread  upon  the  future,  and  generally  have  the 
dark  and  dingy  look  of  the  face  which  indicates  functional  derange- 
ment of  the  liver. 

The  most  of  these  crystals  are  octahedral  in  form,  and  in  the  field 
of  a good  microscope  are  beautiful  objects  for  inspection.  (Figs.  100 
and  101.)  To  obtain  them,  take  a portion  of  urine  passed  in  the 
morning  (urina  sanguinis ),  and  let  it  stand  till  a deposit  takes  place. 
Pour  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  urine ; put  a part  of  the  remainder 
in  a watch-glass,  and  gently  heat  it  over  a lamp.  The  heat  will 
cause  a deposit  of  the  crystals. 


Fig.  100.  Fig.  101.  Fig.  102. 

The  oxalate  of  lime  is  frequently  found  in  urine,  the  crystals  hav- 
ing the  form  of  dumbells.  When  examined  by  polarized  light,  they 
appear  beautifully  colored  and  striated.  (Fig.  102.) 

The  urate  of  ammonia,  and  uric  acid  gravel,  are  likewise  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  urine  of  many  dyspeptics.  Some  are  ex- 
hausted by  them,  and  reduced  almost  to  skeletons,  and  to  a wretched 
state  of  health,  — having  boils,  eruptions,  etc. 

To  find  the  urates,  put  a little  of  the  urine  containing  the  deposit 
in  a test-tube,  and  warm  it  gently  over  a lamp.  If  the  deposit  readily 
dissolve , it  is  probably  urate  of  ammonia  (Figs.  103  and  104),  and 
may  then  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  to  make  the  matter 
sure. 

To  find  uric  or  lithic  acid,  let  morning  urine  stand  until  a solid 
deposit  has  sunk  to  the  bottom ; then  pour  off  the  liquid,  and  place 
some  of  the  solid  portion  upon  a glass,  and  examine  it  with  a micro- 
scope, and  if  this  acid  be  present,  its  peculiar  crystalline  forms 
(Fig.  105)  will  be  discovered,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with  urate  of 
ammonia. 
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In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a great  prostration  of  the  nervous 
system,  with  a loss  of  sexual  power,  bad  feelings  in  the  head,  perhaps 
pain  and  weakness  across  the  loins,  and  a tendency  to  consumption, 


Fig.  103. 


Fig.  104. 


we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  the  triple  phosphates  in  the  urine. 
Phosphorus  is  one  of  the  elements  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  when 

there  is  a constant  drain  of  this  element 
through  the  kidneys,  the  nervous  system 
is  gradually  exhausted.  To  find  the  triple 
phosphates,  put  some  morning  urine  in  a 
glass  vessel,  and  let  it  stand  till  a sedi- 
ment has  gone  to  the  bottom.  Put  some 
of  the  sediment  in  a test-tube,  and  warm 
it  gently  over  a lamp.  If  the  warmth 
do  not  dissolve  the  deposit,  add  to  it  a 
little  acetic  acid;  if  the  deposit  dissolve  in 
the  acetic  acid,  it  probably  consists  of  earthy 
phosphates.  This  is  then  to  be  exam- 
ined under  the  microscope  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  the  phosphate  of  lime,  the 
triple  phosphate,  or  a mixture  of  both. 

Fig.  106  shows  us  the  prismatic  crys- 
tals of  the  triple  phosphate.  In  a few 
rare  cases,  these  are  penniform  (Fig.  107).  Fig.  108  gives  us  an- 
other specimen  of  the  crystals  of  the  triple  phosphates,  as  they 


Fig.  106. 


Fig.  107. 


Fig.  108. 


appear  under  the  microscope,  mixed  with  amorphous  particles  of 
phosphate  of  lime.  If  an  excess  of  ammonia  be  added  to  the  urine, 
the  crystals  become  star-like  and  foliaceous,  as  in  Fig.  109. 
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Fig.  109. 


Treatment  of  Dyspepsia.  — As  there  are  few  complaints  which 
distress  the  patient  more  than  dyspepsia,  so  there  are  few  which  give 
the  physician  more  trouble.  Generally  our 
art  has  failed  upon  it  because  too  much  has 
been  required  of  us.  We  have  not  merely 
been  asked  to  cure  the  disease,  but  to  do  it 
while  the  patient  continues  the  indulgence 
of  his  appetite,  or  his  excessive  application 
to  business  or  study.  It  has  been  expected 
of  us,  that  with  medicine  we  should  contra- 
vene the  laws  of  nature,  and  restore  health 
while  the  causes  of  the  disease  are  in  full  ac- 
tivity. 

This  complaint  is  often  brought  on  by 
not  keeping  the  bowels  open.  To  cure  it,  therefore,  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  is  to  remove  costiveness  and  regulate  the  bowels. 

One  of  the  very  best  articles  I know  of  to  remove  constipation  is 
Mettauer’s  Aperient.  I have  placed  it  in  the  department  of  Phar- 
macy; it  ought  to  be  in  the  United  States  Dispensatory.  Taken 
immediately  after  meals,  in  doses  of  a teaspoonful,  it  corrects  acidity 
of  the  stomach,  it  gently  opens  the  bowels,  and  when  its  action  is 
over,  will  be  found  to  have  diminished  the  costiveness,  rather  than 
increased  it,  as  most  kinds  of  physic  do.  It  is  excellent  in  the  bil- 
ious forms  of  dyspepsia, — acting  finely  upon  the  liver,  — particularly 
if  a few  drops  of  aqua  regia  in  water  be  taken  before  meals,  — the 
aperient  being  taken  after. 

If  piles  exist,  this  mixture  will  be  objectionable  on  account  of  the 
aloes,  and  the  fluid  neutralizing  extract  may  take  its  place.  Sweet 
tincture  of  rhubarb  and  soda  (37),  is  sometimes  preferable  to  the 
aperient. 

Several  other  preparations  (38),  (39),  will  be  found  useful  to 
remove  costiveness  and  debility  of  the  stomach. 

For  acidity,  besides  the  remedies  already  mentioned,  prepared  char- 
coal may  be  used,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or 
fluid  magnesia,  or  trisnitrate  of  bismuth.  A good  remedy  is  pulver- 
ized guaiacum,  rhubarb,  prepared  charcoal,  and  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, equal  parts;  also  (28),  (37),  (38),  (42).  If  crystals  of  oxa- 
late of  lime  be  found  in  the  urine,  give  a few  drops  of  aqua  regia,  in 
water,  three  times  a day. 


Hygienic  Treatment.  — The  diet  must  be  managed  with  great  pru- 
dence. Food  must  be  taken  in  such  quantities  only  as  the  stomach 
can  digest,  however  small  that  quantity  may  be  ; and  it  must  be  taken 
slowly,  and  well  chewed.  No  article  should  be  touched,  or  thought 
of,  which  disagrees  with  the  stomach.  Costiveness  may  frequently 
be  entirely  removed  by  eating  no  bread  except  that  made  from  un- 
bolted wheat-flour,  commonly  called  Graham  bread  (that  made  from 
Franklin  Mills  flour),  or  by  making  one  of  the  three  daily  meals  of 
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boiled  cracked  wheat,  with  milk  or  molasses.  If  the  triple  phosphates 
be  found  in  the  urine,  there  is  a special  reason  why  the  unbolted 
flour,  or  the  cracked  wheat  should  be  used.  The  wheat-grain  abounds 
in  phosphorus,  the  largest  portion  of  which  is  in  the  bran,  and  this 
is  much  needed  when  the  kidneys  are  robbing  the  brain  of  its  phos- 
phoric element. 

Not  too  much  Brain=work.  — It  is  important  that  the  brain  and 
nervous  system  should  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  too  much  work, 
and  that  the  thoughts  should  be  turned  into  the  most  agreeable  chan- 
nels. If  the  patient  would  get  well,  the  disinclination  to  move  about 
and  see  company  must  be  resisted.  In  many  cases,  dyspeptics  are 
like  sea-sick  persons, — feeling  as  though  they  would  rather  go  over- 
board than  move.  In  such  instances,  friends  must  not  be  harsh  with 
them,  and  frown  upon  their  listlessness  as  if  it  were  a fault ; but 
rather  treat  them  affectionately,  and  beguile  them  out  by  all  sorts  of 
pleasing  enticements.  Exercise  must  be  had,  every  day,  and  be  con- 
nected, if  possible,  with  an  object,  so  that  it  may  be  performed  cheer- 
fully. It  is  important  to  engage  the  mind  in  the  exercise;  and  for  this 
purpose,  some  contested  game  is  very  useful,  as  plajung  at  billiards, 
rolling  nine-pins,  pitching  quoits,  or,  where  the  strength  will  permit, 
playing  ball  or  riding  the  bicycle. 

Cheerfulness.  — Nothing  does  more  to  drive  away  dyspepsia  than  a 
cheerful,  lively,  and  even  mirthful  state  of  mind.  All  the  nervous 
influences  sent  from  the  brain  to  the  stomach  should  be  of  the  most 
agreeable  kind.  Some  people  think  it  vulgar  to  laugh.  Let  such 
stand  with  long  faces  in  life’s  shadows,  if  they  choose.  As  a general 
rule,  the  best  men  and  women  laugh  the  most.  Good,  round,  hearty, 
side-shaking  laughter,  is  health  for  everybody  ; for  the  dyspeptic,  it 
is  life. 

Dyspeptics  who  have  a taste  for  it,  and  can  endure  the  expense, 
should  travel.  A voyage  to  Europe,  and  a year  spent  in  seeing  the 
wonders  of  the  old  world,  will  generally  cure  the  most  stubborn  case 
of  indigestion.  This,  however,  depends  upon  circumstances.  For 
those  having  the  finer  organizations  and  the  higher  natures,  extensive 
travelling  is  sometimes  indispensable.  The  narrow  circle  of  thoughts, 
associations  and  things  in  their  own  neighborhood,  do  not  fill  the 
compass  of  their  wants ; their  many-sided  faculties  need  to  be  drawn 
on  by  the  large  variety  to  be  found  only  in  travel.  Their  large  and 
impressible  natures  want  to  be  filled  full  in  order  to  drive  out  disease, 
and  it  takes  a world,  or  a considerable  part  of  it,  to  fill  them.  The 
dyspepsia  of  such  natures  is  not  comprehended  by  the  multitude,  and 
even  physicians  are  often  amazed  that  their  narrow  prescriptions  do 
not  reach  it. 

Heartburn. — Cardialgia. 

This  is  a gnawing  and  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  attended  by 
disturbed  appetite.  It  is  generally  caused  by  great  acidity  of  the 
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stomach,  and  is  a symptom  of  dyspepsia,  and  often  afflicts  pregnant 
women.  Whenever  too  much  food  is  taken,  it  is  liable  to  ferment, 
and  become  extremely  sour,  — causing  heartburn.  In  such  cases, 
vomiting  often  occurs  ; and  what  is  thrown  up  is  sour,  and  some- 
times bitter. 

Treatment.  — Immediate  temporary  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
swallowing  a teaspoonful  of  soda,  magnesia,  or  chalk,  in  a tumbler  of 
cold  or  warm  water.  Fluid  magnesia,  or  lime-water,  will  answer  the 
same  purpose.  If  there  is  wind  in  the  stomach,  as  well  as  acidity,  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  or  (135),  will  often 
still  the  uneasiness  in  a moment. 

To  cure  the  complaint,  the  stomach  must  be  strengthened  by  the 
remedies  directed  for  dyspepsia. 

Spasm  or  Cramp  in  the  Stomach. — Gastrodynia. 

Though  generally  of  shorter  duration,  this  is  more  violent  than 
heartburn.  It  is  attended  by  a sense  of  fullness,  by  anxiety,  and  by 
great  restlessness.  In  females,  hysterical  symptoms  are  often  coupled 
with  it.  Great  quantities  of  air  or  gas  are  generally  expelled,  and 
the  pain  shoots  through  to  the  back  and  shoulders. 

Treatment. — A strong  purgative  injection  (248)  will  often  bring 
immediate  relief.  The  sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb  and  soda  (37),  with 
a few  drops  of  tincture  of  cayenne  mixed  with  it,  will  often  bring 
speedy  relief.  So  will  a mustard  poultice  laid  upon  the  stomach. 
The  mustard  poultice  is  a remedy  of  great  excellence,  in  many  cases. 
It  deserves  to  be  called  the  poor  man’s  friend. 

Water-Brash.  — Pyrosis. 

This  consists  in  a discharge  from  the  stomach,  generally  in  the 
morning,  of  a thin,  glairy,  watery  fluid,  sometimes  insipid,  at  other 
times  sweetish,  and  at  still  others  sour.  A burning  heat  or  pain  in 
the  stomach  attends,  and  seems  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
discharge.  The  discharge  appears  to  be  the  natural  mucus  of  the 
stomach,  which  is  poured  out  in  large  quantities  in  consequence  of  a 
kind  of  catarrh  of  its  mucous  lining.  The  amount  thrown  up  varies 
from  a spoonful  to  a pint  or  more. 

The  complaint  is  caused  by  a poor,  innutritious  diet,  or  by  what- 
ever causes  the  blood  to  become  thin  and  watery. 

Treatment. — Ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  water  of  ammonia,  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  water,  will  quiet  the  distress,  and  check  the  discharge. 
The  most  effectual  remedy  I am  acquainted  with  for  breaking  up  the 
discharge,  is  the  trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  taken  at  meal-times,  in  from 
twenty  to  thirty-grain  doses,  three  times  a day.  The  compound  pow- 
der of  kino  is  a valuable  remedy.  The  compound  tincture  of  senna 
and  the  tincture  of  balsam  of  tolu,  in  equal  parts,  and  administered 
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in  tablespoonful  doses,  are  sometimes  useful.  The  tincture  of  nux 
vomica  is  a good  remedy. 

To  restore  the  blood,  some  of  the  various  preparations  of  iron  (74), 
(80),  (73),  (316),  will  be  required. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  easily-digested,  nutritious  food,  — as 
soups,  broths,  fresh  meat,  and  unbolted  wheat-bread. 

Vomiting. 

♦ 

This  occurs  under  a great  variety  of  circumstances.  It  may  be 
induced  by  acidity  of  the  stomach,  by  irritability  of  the  stomach,  by 
distress  of  mind,  by  injury  of  the  brain,  by  offensive  odors,  and  by  all 
organic  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

Treatment.  — Generally,  it  is  cured  by  treating  the  disease  which 
induces  it.  But  in  many  cases  it  persists  very  obstinately,  and  may 
become  the  chief  thing  to  be  attended  to.  In  such  cases,  it  may  re- 
quire a careful  investigation  of  the  cause  to  check  it.  But  generally 
some  aromatic,  as  ginger,  spearmint,  peppermint,  or  spice-tea,  will 
put  an  end  to  it.  Some  cordial  or  stimulant,  as  brandy,  champagne, 
tincture  of  ginger,  paregoric,  elixir  solutis,  or  cherry  brandy,  will 
answer  well.  Strong  coffee,  without  sugar  or  milk,  will,  in  some 
cases,  act  like  a charm.  If  it  is  dependent  on  acidity,  the  remedies 
are  given  under  “ dyspepsia.”  If  caused  by  irritability  of  stomach, 
a pill  of  extract  of  belladonna  and  ipecac  (339)  will  do  well. 

While  vomiting,  the  patient  should  lie  still  in  bed,  and  in  bad 
cases,  a mustard  poultice  should  be  placed  upon  the  stomach. 

The  vomiting  of  children  may  sometimes  be  stopped  by  wetting  a 
piece  of  cloth  with  laudanum,  and  laying  it  upon  the  pit  of  the 
stomach. 

Seasickness. 

This  is  the  great  terror  of  persons  who,  for  the  first  time,  cross  the 
ocean.  It  is  said  that  dark-complexioned  persons  suffer  more  from 
it  than  others. 

If  it  cannot  be  entirely  prevented,  it  may  be  mitigated  by  lying 
flat  upon  the  back.  To  lie  on  deck,  in  the  open  air,  is  much  better 
than  lying  in  the  close  air  of  the  cabin  or  stateroom.  A wineglass 
of  brandy,  or  iced  champagne,  sipped  now  and  then,  will  relieve  the 
sickness  very  much.  For  a child,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  wet  a 
cloth  with  mustard,  and  lay  it  upon  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Creo- 
sote, one  drop  at  a dose,  made  into  a pill,  is  excellent.  Ten  drops 
of  hartshorn,  in  half  a tumbler  of  water,  is  good  for  some. 
Bromide  of  soda  in  large  doses,  daily,  prevents  it,  or  bromo-caffein 
when  it  first  comes  on.  Cocaine  in  one-eighth  grain  doses  every 
twenty  minutes  is  usually  very  helpful.  A spinal  ice-bag  placed 
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opposite  the  stomach  while  the  sufferer  lies  upon  the  hack  Will  do 
more  toward  curing  sea-sickness  than  any  other  single  remedy. 
These  bags  are  about  eight  inches  long,  made  of  thin  rubber,  and  are 
to  be  filled  with  small  pieces  of  cracked  ice.  When  the  ice  melts 
refill  the  bag. 

Milk  Sickness. 

This  disease  prevails  in  the  West,  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
level,  heavily-timbered,  rather  wet  oak-land. 

The  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  which  range  in  this  land,  are  fre- 
quently attacked  by  a disease  which  the  people  call  the  trembles.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  eating  some  plant  growing  upon  those 
lands,  as  cattle  which  feed  in  the  neighboring  regions  are  free  from 
it  until  they  find  their  way  into  these  low  grounds.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  offending  plant  may  be  the  poison  ivy  (rks  toxicoden- 
dron). Be  this  as  it  may,  the  calves,  soon  after  sucking  cows  which 
have  run  in  these  grounds,  are  seized  with  trembling,  and  frequently 
die  of  the  disease.  Dogs  which  lap  the  milk  are  affected  in  a similar 
manner.  Children  drinking  it  leave  the  table  and  vomit.  Upon 
grown  persons  the  effects  are  more  severe,  but  not  so  sudden.  The 
eating  of  the  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  of  affected  animals,  brings  on  the 
same  disease. 

Symptoms.  — The  disease  sets  in  with  sickness  at  the  stomach, 
which  is  preceded  by  general  debility,  more  particularly  of  the  legs. 
There  is  nausea,  vomiting,  and  the  breath  is  so  offensive  and  peculiar 
that  those  acquainted  with  the  complaint  immediately  recognize  it 
from  this  smell. 

These  existing  for  weeks,  constitute,  in  some  cases,  the  whole  of 
the  symptoms.  In  other  cases  they  are  more  severe,  being  attended 
by  chills  and  flushes,  great  oppression  about  the  heart,  anxiety,  deep 
breathing,  heat  in  the  stomach  compared  to  fire  and  boiling  water, 
violent  retching  and  vomiting,  alarming  beatings  of  the  heart,  and 
throbbings  of  the  large  vessels,  and  cold  extremities,  — producing, 
all  together,  extreme  distress. 

In  most  cases,  the  vomiting  returns  every  hour  or  two,  attended 
by  great  burning  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  the  substance  thrown  up 
having  a peculiar  bluish-green  color,  and  a sour  smell.  As  soon  as 
this  discharge  takes  place,  the  patient  falls  back  upon  the  pillow,  and 
lies  easy  until  another  turn  comes  round.  The  tongue  is  covered 
with  a whitish  coat,  the  bowels  are  obstinately  costive,  and  the  pulse 
is  small  and  quick. 

Treatment.  — It  is  believed  that  the  neutralizing  mixture,  given 
in  tablespoonful  doses  every  time  the  nausea  and  burning  sensation 
are  felt,  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  yet  used.  It  relieves  the 
acidity,  and  seems  well  adapted  to  allay  the  irritation.  Some  anti- 
bilious  physic  (40)  to  move  the  bowels  should  also  be  given. 
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Besides  these  remedies,  a mustard  poultice  should  be  put  upon  the 
stomach,  and  hot  bricks  to  the  feet,  and  the  patient  be  kept  still  for 
some  hours.  The  diet  should  be  very  mild,  — only  toast-water,  rice- 
water,  or  thin  gruel. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Peritoneum. — Peritonitis. 

This  disease  affects  the  extensive  membrane  which  lines  the  whole 
inside  of  the  belly,  an  extension  of  which  forms  the  omentum  or 
apron.  It  is  an  inflammation  to  which  women  are  much  exposed 
after  confinement,  and  is  known,  in  such  cases,  as  child-bed  or  puer- 
pral  fever.  It  is  common  among  men  also,  and  is  a grave  disease. 

The  accepted  notions  of  no  disease  have  undergone  so  much  of  a 
revolution  of  late  years  as  those  relating  to  peritonitis.  It  was  formerly 
considered  to  be  generally  of  spontaneous  or  idiopathic  origin,  whereas 
now  we  know  it  to  be  the  outcome  of  some  one  of  several  diseases, 
but  lately  understood,  as  for  instance,  appendicitis,  septicaemia  or 
blood-poisoning,  inflammation  of  the  fallopian  tubes  and  ovaries, 
tuberculosis,  abscess  of  gall-bladder,  strangulated  hernia,  etc. 

Symptoms.  — Like  other  forms  of  fever  and  inflammation,  it  is 
preceded  by  chills,  with  increased  heat  of  surface,  thirst,  full,  strong, 
and  frequent  pulse,  flushed  face,  and  red  eyes,  dry  tongue  with  red 
edges,  dry  skin,  restlessness,  short,  quick  breathing,  nausea  and 
vomiting. 

The  pain  is  increased  by  the  patient  sitting  or  standing  up,  — the 
bowels  being  thus  pressed  against  the  inflamed  membrane.  Lying 
upon  either  side  is  painful  for  the  same  reason.  To  lie  flat  upon  the 
back,  with  the  feet  drawn  up,  is  the  only  endurable  position.  The 
patient  lies  still , for  all  movements  give  pain. 

The  pain  in  this  disease  is  generally  sharp,  cutting,  and  pricking, 
but  is  not  always  equally  intense.  It  is  aggravated  by  the  passage 
of  wind  along  the  bowel,  by  which  the  inflamed  membrane  is  slightly 
stretched. 

When  the  disease  is  advancing  towards  a fatal  termination,  the 
belly  becomes  greatly  swollen  and  tense,  — having  to  the  hand  a 
peculiarly  tight,  drum-head  feeling ; the  pulse  is  rapid  and  feeble ; 
the  countenance  is  full  of  anxiety,  and  is  pinched  and  ghastly,*  and 
a cold  sweat  breaks  out. 

Treatment. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  calling  a competent  surgeon 
to  see  a case  with  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  for  as  before  pointed  out  there 
are  comparatively  few  cases  but  what  depend  upon  some  disease  which 
will  require  operating  upon  the  abdomen.  It  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  distinguish  local  inflammation  within  the  belly  wall  so  that 
no  time  will  be  lost  when  it  is  so  important  that  an  early  operation 
should  be  performed  if  needed. 
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I lie  two  main  indications  in  the  treatment  of  peritonitis  after  having 
discovered  and  treated  the  causes,  are  the  thorough  draining  of  the 
bowels  of  their  watery  secretions  by  some  gentle  saline  which  will 
not  stir  them  up;  and  secondly  to  maintain  them  in  a state  of  quiet  and 
rest.  The  first  is  met  by  magnesia  in  the  form  of  the  solution  of  the 
citrate,  say  one-half  bottle  every  four  hours  till  copious  watery  move- 
ments  occur.  This  drains  the  glands  and  causes  a flow  of  the  poi- 
sonous effete  material  into  the  bowels  and  rids  the  system  of  so  much 
poison.  The  second  indication  is  met  by  opium  in  some  of  its  many 
forms.  It  is  often,  however,  a serious  problem  for  even  the  physician 
to  decide,  and  should  only  be  undertaken  with  his  advice. 

The  drinks  should  be  lemonade,  soda-water,  tamarind-water,  cur- 
rant-jelly dissolved  in  water,  and  preparations  (298)  and  (299). 
Indian-meal  gruel,  toast-water,  barley-gruel,  and  the  like,  are  the 
only  allowable  diet. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Peritoneum. 

When  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  membrane  is  not 
successfully  treated,  it  may  run  on  for  a time,  and  then  subside  into  a 
lower  grade  of  inflammation,  called  chronic , and  in  this  state  remain 
for  an  indefinite  time.  But  it  often  arises  independently  of  the  acute 
disease,  and  attacks  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  classes  and  ages. 
Scrofulous  children  have  it,  and,  wasting  away  under  it  to  mere  skel 
etons,  are  said  to  have  consumption  of  the  bowels. 

Symptoms.  — These  are  sometimes  very  obscure,  and  the  advances 
of  the  disease  stealthy.  At  first  there  may  be  only  a little  soreness 
of  the  belly,  so  slight  as  not  to  be  noticed  except  after  hard  work,  or 
upon  some  wrenching  motion.  Generally,  there  is  a sense  of  fullness 
and  tension  of  the  belly,  although  it  may  not  be  increased  in  size. 
After  a time,  it  enlarges  a little,  and  its  tension  or  tightness  increases, 
especially  towards  evening.  By  pressing  carefully  with  the  hand,  a 
deep-feeling  tension  may  be  detected,  giving  to  the  hand  a sensa- 
tion as  of  a tight  bandage  underneath,  with  the  skin  and  integu- 
ments sliding  loosely  over  it.  If  water  has  been  poured  out  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  its  fluctuation  may  be  frequently  detected  by  press- 
ing upon  one  side  of  the  belly  with  the  palm  of  one  hand,  and  strik- 
ing the  other  side  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers. 

As  the  disease  goes  on,  the  features  become  sharp  and  contracted, 
and  the  countenance  grows  pale  and  sallow.  Costiveness  comes  on, 
sometimes  chills  and  fever,  with  debility,  loss  of  flesh,  cough,  difficult 
breathing,  hectic,  and  swelling  of  the  legs. 

Treatment.  — Costiveness,  if  present,  may  be  relieved  by  Mettauers 
aperient,  or  the  neutralizing  mixture,  assisted  by  coarse  bread,  and 
boiled  cracked  wheat. 
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Daily  bathing  is  especially  necessary,  particularly  the  alkaline 
sponge  bath,  with  vigorous  friction  over  the  bowels.  The  warm  bath 
once  or  twice  a week  will  be  useful.  In  some  cases,  a wet  towel 
laid  upon  the  bowels  over  night,  and  well  covered  by  flannels,  will 
afford  relief ; or  the  compound  tar-plaster  may  occasionally  be  used. 

If  there  be  dropsy  of  the  belly,  iodide  of  potassium  (138)  should 
be  taken  freely,  and  the  skin  made  sore  over  the  inflamed  part,  by 
tincture  of  iodine,  well  rubbed  in,  once  a day. 

If  the  patient  be  pale  and  bloodless,  give  iron,  quinine,  etc.  (74) 
(75),  and  let  the  diet  be  nourishing;  and  if  nervous  symptoms  be 
connected  with  the  debility  and  paleness,  add  some  nerve-tonic  (93), 
(81),  (316).  When  the  disease  is  known  to  be  the  outcome  of  a 
deposit  of  tubercles  on  the  peritoneum,  it  is  now  customary  to  open 
the  abdomen  under  antiseptic  methods  and  wash  out' the  cavity.  The 
effect  of  a mild  salt-solution  and  the  light  and  air  oftentimes  arrests 
the  disease. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  — Enteritis. 

By  inflammation  of  the  bowels  is  generally  understood  an  inflamed 
condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  them ; but  this,  most 
commonly,  is  only  a part  of  the  disease ; it  involves  more  or  less, 
besides  this  mucous  lining,  the  whole  substance  of  the  bowel.  After 
an  inflammation  has  existed  some  time,  and  even,  in  severe  cases,  at  the 
start,  certain  poisonous  substances  are  formed  as  the  result  of  germ 
invasion,  called  toxines.  These  are  genuine  poisons,  and  often 
spread  rapidly  through  the  walls  of  the  bowels  by  means  of  the 
numerous  lymphatic  vessels  to  the  peritoneum  itself, — that  delicate 
membrane  which  we  have  seen  covers  all  organs  within  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  When  this  membrane  once  becomes  poisoned,  an  acute 
inflammation  sets  up,  which  masks  all  other  symptoms,  and  is  indeed  a 
veritable  blood-poison.  We  have  then  to  deal  with  peritonitis. 

Symptoms.  — The  disease  begins  with  a chill,  and  with  uneasiness 
and  slight  griping  pains,  which  increase  in  severity  until  they  are  in- 
tense and  burning.  Pressure  aggravates  the  pain,  which  is  most 
intense  about  the  navel,  but  extends  more  or  less  over  the  whole 
bowels. 

From  the  beginning  there  is  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  some- 
times vomiting  ; there  is  loss  of  strength,  costiveness,  great  anxiety, 
thirst,  heat  and  fever,  dry,  furred,  and  red  tongue,  and  but  little  urine, 
with  pain  in  passing  it.  The  matters  passed  from  the  bowels  are 
dark  and  fetid ; and  the  whole  belly  is  tender  and  sore  to  the  touch. 
The  pulse  is  quick,  hard,  and  small. 

The  stomach  will  be  but  little  affected,  comparatively,  when  the 
disease  is  at  some  distance  from  it  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  bowels. 
Indeed,  the  nearness  of  the  inflammation  to  the  stomach,  or  its  re- 
moteness from  it,  may  be  judged  pretty  correctly  by  the  degree  of 
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disturbance  in  that  organ.  The  length  of  time  after  drink  and  medi- 
cines are  swallowed,  before  they  are  vomited  up,  is  a pretty  good 
measure,  likewise  of  the  distance  of  the  disease  from  the  stomach. 

How  to  Discriminate.  — This  disease  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
with  colic,  and  with  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  important 
to  distinguish  it  from  colic,  particularly,  because  the  treatment  for  that 
would  aggravate  this.  In  this  disease  the  pain  is  increased  by  pres- 
sure; in  colic,  it  is  not,  but  is  rather  relieved.  In  enteritis,  the  pain 
remits,  but  never  ceases  wholly,  as  it  does  in  colic.  In  enteritis, 
the  knees  are  drawn  up,  and  the  breathing  is  short ; in  colic  it  some- 
times gives  relief  to  stretch  the  feet  down,  and  the  breathing  is  not 
altered. 

To  distinguish  it  from  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum,  take  notice 
that  diarrhoea  is  much  more  common  than  in  this  latter  complaint, 
while  the  pulse  is  not  as  quick,  nor  the  pain  as  severe. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  recom- 
mended for  peritonitis.  Perhaps  in  both  diseases  it  might  be  well 
to  begin  with  covering  the  belly  all  over  with  leeches. 

The  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  in  full  doses,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
free  perspiration,  cold  compresses,  mustard  poultices,  hot  fomentations, 
poultices,  blisters,  soothing  and  quieting  injections,  and  demulcent 
drinks,  as  slippery  elm,  marshmallow,  flax-seed,  etc.,  if  judiciously  ap- 
plied, will  do  about  all  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  accomplish. 

In  this  disease  it  is  well  to  inquire  if  the  patient  has  a hernia,  for 
if  so,  it  is  liable  to  become  strangulated  without  his  knowledge.  A 
strangulation  of  the  gut  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease.  When  this 
happens,  the  complaint  is  very  unmanageable.  The  bowel  may  pos- 
sibly, in  such  case,  be  disentangled  by  applying  a large  dry  cup ; or, 
what  is  better,  a number  of  small  ones ; but  the  tenderness  of  the 
belly  makes  the  use  of  this  remedy  difficult.  Here  again  magnesia 
may  be  of  signal  benefit  unless  the  movements  are  already  too  copious 
and  exhausting,  in  which  case  disinfectants  or  astringents  must  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  possibility  of  tuberculosis  must  not  be  ignored. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels. 

Like  other  chronic  inflammations,  this  may  follow  the  acute  lorm, 
but  it  also  results  from  various  other  causes,  as  unripe  fruit,  taking 
cold,  drastic  physic,  and  improper  treatment  of  other  diseases. 

Symptoms. — Red  end  and  borders  of  the  tongue,  dull  pain  in 
belly,  increased  by  pressure  and  rough  motion,  abdomen  either  swelled 
or  flat,  skin  dry  and  husky,  feet  and  hands  cold,  small  frequent  pulse, 
thirst,  loss  of  flesh,  low  spirits,  urine  scanty  and  high-colored,  and 
dirty,  slimy  discharges  from  the  bowels,  from  one  to  four  times  a 
day. 

Treatment.  — To  begin  with,  blisters,  or  croton-oil,  or  mustard 
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poultices,  or  dry  cups,  if  the  tenderness  is  not  great,  or  leeches  if  it  is. 
If  the  bowels  are  hot  and  feverish,  bind  a cold  compress  upon  the 
belly  over  night,  covering  it  well  with  flannel.  The  warm  bath 
should  be  used  twice  a week.  Salol,  ten  grains  every  three  hours, 
bismuth  and  opium,  are  in  this  case  very  valuable.  Washing  out  the 
lower  bowel  with  hot  water  by  means  of  a syringe  often  soothes  and 
heals. 

The  diet  must  be  of  the  most  simple,  unirritating  kind,  beginning 
with  a solution  of  gum-arabic,  rice-water,  barley-water,  arrow-root  or 
sago-gruel,  and  gradually  rising,  as  the  symptoms  improve,  to  beef- 
tea,  mutton  and  chicken  broth,  tender  beefsteak,  etc. 

When  the  strength  will  permit,  gentle  exercise  must  be  taken  in 
the  open  air,  but  not  on  horseback,  or  in  hard,  jolting  carriages. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  some  mild  laxative  (35) 
may  be  given,  in  connection  with  an  infusion  of  wild-cherry  bark, 
geranium,  and  Solomon’s  seal,  equal  parts. 


Appendicitis. 

This  is  one  of  the  so-called  modern  diseases, — not  that  it  has  not 
existed  for  a long  time,  but  that  not  till  lately  has  it  been  recognized 
as  a distinct  ailment.  Formerly  it  fell  under  the  general  category 
of  peritonitis  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  American  physicians 
have  done  more  toward  discovering  its  characteristics  than  others. 
It  is  an  inflammation  of  the  appendix  vermiformis,  which  is  situated 
at  the  end  of  the  laige  bowel,  in  the  right  flank,  close  to  the  junction 
of  the  colon  with  the  small  bowel  (see  manakin) . This  organ  is  a small, 
round,  tail-like  body,  about  the  size  of  a slate-pencil,  and  aver- 
ages some  three  inches  in  length.  It  is  hollow,  lined  with  mucous 
membrane,  and  covered  like  the  bowel  proper  with  a peritoneal  mem- 
brane. It  secretes  mucus.  Its  use  is  as  yet  unknown,  being  thought 
by  many  to  be  a rudimentary  organ  like  the  uvula,  without  function, 
and  possibly  analogous  to  the  herbivorous  stomach.  Whenever  small 
seeds  enter  the  cavity  of  this  organ  (which  is  in  reality  a rare  occur- 
rence) or  whenever,  from  any  cause,  a catarrhal  inflammation  is  de- 
veloped in  it,  the  secretion  increases,  and  being  confined,  aggravates 
the  trouble.  This  catarrhal  inflammation  is  generally  mild  and  the 
trouble  often  subsides  either  for  good  or  to  start  up  again  sooner  or 
later. 

The  inflammation  may,  however,  become  purulent,  the  germs  pen- 
etrating the  walls  of  the  appendix  and  causing  a general  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  bowel.  In  these  cases  nature  fights 
haid  to  l esist  the  invasion  of  the  germ  and  throws  out  a large  amount 
of  lymph  and  serum,  which,  when  it  hardens,  often  acts  as  a barrier 
to  the  further  progress  of  the  peritonitis  which  has  begun  about  the 
appendix.  These  cases  are  characterized  by  a hard  lump  in  the  ap- 
pendicular region,  the  inside  of  which  contains  pus  as  a rule,  which 
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has  escaped  from  the  bursting  appendix.  Cases  of  this  class  are  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  require  the  immediate  aid  of  a surgeon,  as 
they  are  bound  to  give  trouble  sooner  or  later,  even  if  the  first  attack 
does  not  prove  fatal. 

There  is  still  a third  class  of  cases,  called  fulminating,  because 
from  the  very  first  they  seem  to  be  purulent,  and  spread  rapidly  into 
a general  peritonitis,  death  occurring  within  a few  days  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  symptoms.  These  cases  are  the  most  hopeless 
of  all,  and  must  be  operated  on  without  the  slightest  delay,  since  im- 
mediate evacuation  of  the  pus,  before  a general  infection  of  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  supervenes,  is  the  only  possible  hope  of  saving  the 
patient. 

Symptoms.  — The  disease,  as  generally  observed,  begins  with  lan- 
guor and  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  special  soreness  on  the  right 
side,  oftentimes  nausea  and  vomiting,  constipation,  a slight  rise  of 
temperature,  and  headache.  As  the  disease  progresses  the  tenderness 
amounts  to  pain,  a bunch  may  be  felt  by  the  medical  attendant : the 
temperature  gets  a little  higher  and  symptoms  of  pus  formation  set 
in.  The  case  may  hang  in  this  initial  stage  (up  to  the  point  of  pus 
formation)  for  several  days  and  finally  subside,  it  being  a more  or 
less  catarrhal  inflammation;  but  when  pus  has  once  formed  the  pa- 
tient cannot  escape  without  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  of- 
fending body.  Many  surgeons  at  the  present  day  even  take  the 
ground  that  every  inflamed  appendix  should  be  removed. 

Treatment.  — The  medical  treatment  consists  in  giving  magnesia 
in  form  of  the  solution  of  the  citrate,  with  a light  diet,  and  keeping 
the  patient  in  bed.  Poultices  may  be  of  some  benefit.  Opium  should 
not  be  used  unless  pain  is  extreme. 

The  operation  for  appendicitis,  when  performed  between  the  attacks, 
is  a comparatively  safe  one  in  competent  hands;  but  it  becomes  a very 
grave  one  if  pus  forms  rapidly  and  invades  the  general  abdominal 
cavity.  Between  these  two  classes  of  cases  there  are  all  grades  of 
difficulty  and  danger. 

Cancer  of  Intestine, 

This  disease  is  much  less  frequent  than  cancer  of  the  stomach, 
constituting  about  five  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  cancer.  It  occurs 
usually  about  the  middle  period  of  life.  We  are  in  absolute  igno- 
rance of  its  causation  in  this  region.  The  rectum  is  the  most  favor- 
able part  of  the  bowel  for  its  development,  the  large  intestine  next, 
and  then  the  small  intestine. 

Symptoms.  — Intestinal  hemorrhage,  pain;  emaciation,  irregular 
movements  of  the  bowels,  pain  in  the  sacral  region,  radiating  to  the 
genitals  and  down  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerves  (in  case  of  rectal 
cancer),  are  among  some  of  the  indefinite  symptoms  of  cancer  of  the 
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bowels.  When  well  marked  and  when  located  favorably,  a tumor 
may  be  discovered  by  palpation,  but  often  this  cannot  be  felt  and  the 
masses  which  at  first  seem  to  indicate  cancer  may  afterward  prove 
to  be  merely  faecal  accumulations.  When  the  mass  can  be  felt  in 
the  rectum  the  diagnosis  becomes  clearer.  The  prognosis  of  the 
disease  is  extremely  unfavorable. 

Treatment.  — As  for  treatment,  only  in  rare  cases  is  much  aid 
ever  procured.  The  formation  of  an  artificial  anus  in  the  left  flank 
may  avert  for  a while  the  final  end.  The  injection  of  the  new  cancer- 
serum  is  still  of  doubtful  success. 

Opiates  to  relieve  pain,  nourishing  food  frequently  repeated,  and 
the  use  of  antiseptic  enemas,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  chief  meas- 
ures that  afford  relief. 

Intestinal  Obstruction. 

This  is  a mechanical  interference  with  the  movements  of  the  fae- 
ces, and  is  caused  either  by  intussusception  or  invagination,  con- 
striction, twists,  stricture  or  hernia.  These  conditions  are  frequently 
produced  by  irregular  movements  of  the  bowels  as  a whole,  and  by 
irregular  movements  in  various  parts  of  the  same,  there  being  an 
increased  peristalsis  in  one  part  and  constipation  in  an  adjacent  part. 
Many  cases  of  intussuception  occur  at  the  ileo-csecal  valve,  the  small 
bowel  entering  the  large  bowel  and  being  driven  downward.  The 
circulation  of  the  bowels  is  naturally  interfered  with,  and  intense 
congestion  occurs,  with  swelling  and  final  obstruction  of  the  calibre 
of  the  gut.  Pain  becomes  paroxysmal  and  peritonitis  ensues.  Pain 
increases,  with  vomiting  and  the  discharge  of  mucoid  stools ; finally 
the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion. 

Constriction  of  the  bowel  forms  the  larger  proportion  of  cases  and 
is  not  infrequently  caused  by  fibrous  bands  which  are  the  result  of 
inflammation.  Strangulation  may  be  produced  by  a loop  being  held 
down  by  such  bands  or  by  being  twisted  about  it.  Intestinal  ob- 
struction, ulceration,  and  even  perforation  are  common  results. 

A twist  or  volvulus  is  also  a cause  of  obstruction,  though  less  com- 
mon than  the  two  causes  just  mentioned,  and  occurs  generally  near 
the  sigmoid  flexure. 

Stricture  of  the  bowel  usually  occurs  at  the  sigmoid  flexure,  or  in 
the  rectum,  and  is  not  usually  complete,  some  small  amount  of  faecal 
matter  still  escaping.  Tumors,  like  cancer,  not  infrequently  cause 
stricture  by  their  compression. 

Functional  obstruction  occurs  chiefly  in  hysterical  females,  but  also 
in  disease  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  from  peritonitis 
and  blows  on  the  abdomen.  It  is  the  result  of  a paralysis  of  the 
bowel. 

Impaction  of  faeces  is  still  another  frequent  cause  of  obstruction. 
The  contents  of  the  bowels,  especially  in  the  rectum,  become  hard, 
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blocking  the  passage  till  quite  a perceptible  bunch  may  be  felt  ex- 
ternally. The  channel  is  not  always  blocked  completely.  Gall-stones 
may  become  impacted  near  the  ileo-csecal  valve  in  their  passage 
downward,  and  form  the  starting  point  of  the  fecal  accumulation. 

These  various  causes  produce  either  acute  or  chronic  obstruction. 

Symptoms.  — In  the  acute  variety,  pain,  vomiting  and  constipa- 
tion are  the  prominent  symptoms.  There  are  at  first  some  digestional 
disturbances,  with  moderate  pain.  Afterwards  the  pain  becomes 
severe,  even  intense,  and  is  usually  located  near  the  seat  of  the  ob- 
struction. It  is  at  first  colicky  and  intermittent,  but  finally  becomes 
continuous  and  severe  over  the  whole  abdomen.  Vomiting  sets  in, 
first  of  food,  then  later  of  bile,  and  finally  stercoraceous  if  the  ob- 
struction becomes  complete.  Vomiting  occurs  whether  the  obstruc- 
tion is  in  the  large  or  small  bowel.  Before  the  close  of  the  scene 
this  vomiting  assumes  a ricewater-like  character,  perhaps  attended 
with  hiccough. 

There  is  an  absence  of  the  passage  of  wind,  although  at  first  some 
small  amount  of  faecal  matter  may  pass.  In  intussusception  there 
are  usually  bloody  discharges  in  addition  to  constipation.  The  ab- 
domen of  course  soon  becomes  tympanitic  or  swollen,  and  sounds  of 
water  and  gas  may  be  heard  very  distinctly. 

The  general  symptoms  are  those  of  a very  grave  disease,  — restless- 
ness, cold  extremities,  pinched  features,  and  cold,  clammy  skin.  The 
pulse  is  small,  the  temperature  generally  subnormal,  tongue  dry,  and 
thirst  very  pronounced. 

In  the  event  of  chronic  obstruction , all  these  symptoms  appear  very 
much  more  gradually.  Pain  is  less  severe,  vomiting  often  absent  till 
the  obstruction  becomes  complete.  The  fecal  matter  may  often  be 
several  feet  long  before  the  obstruction  becomes  severe.  Long-stand- 
ing constipation  which  does  not  respond  to  proper  laxatives  should 
arouse  suspicion.  The  stools  themselves  are  often  ribbon-like  in 
shape  and  very  small,  not  infrequently  resembling  the  feces  of  sheep. 

The  prognosis  of  obstruction  of  the  bowels  is  usually  very  grave, 
and  the  duration  of  life  varies  from  a few  hours  to  ten  or  twelve  days. 
The  higher  up  the  obstruction,  the  worse  the  prognosis.  Simple 
fecal  impaction  perhaps  offers  the  most  hope ; next  those  cases 
amenable  to  surgical  interference. 

Treatment.  — Opium  to  relieve  pain  and  to  stop  the  exaggerated 
peristaltic  movement  in  parts  of  the  bowel  above  the  obstruction  is 
surely  indicated  ; it  also  relieves  the  vomiting.  Continued,  large 
enemas  of  suds  and  oil,  and  even  the  addition  of  turpentine,  should  be 
resorted  to  at  once  as  soon  as  the  trouble  has  been  made  out.  These 
are  best  given  with  the  hips  elevated,  and  should  consist  of  four  to 
six  quarts  of  water  ; they  are  to  be  given  slowly  and  without  much 
force.  Oftentimes  an  anaesthetic  is  needed. 

If  the  obstruction  is  from  faecal  impaction,  small,  repeated  doses 
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of  some  saline  should  be  used  ; say  two  ounces  of  the  solution  of  the 
citrate  of  magnesia  every  two  hours.  Castor-oil  in  teaspoonful  doses 
hourly  till  movement  occurs  is  also  good.  But  if  the  obstruction  is 
from  intussusception,  twist,  stricture,  etc.,  all  laxatives  must  be 
strictly  interdicted.  Finally,  these  simple  means  failing  and  the  case 
be  suspected  to  be  due  to  impaction  by  foreign  bodies,  fibrous  bands, 
etc.,  the  abdomen  must  be  opened  and  the  seat  of  the  obstruction 
found  and  if  possible  removed.  The  operation  in  this  class  of  cases 
is  not  attended  with  a great  percentage  of  recoveries,  and  yet  the 
fatal  termination  is  much  surer  if  left  alone  ; in  many  cases  it  is 
brilliantly  successful. 

External  methods  of  treatment  by  hot  fomentations  of  turpentine, 
and  even  of  massage,  often  add  greatly  to  a favorable  termination. 

The  diet  must  be  very  light  and  nutritious,  and  in  case  of  vomiting 
must  be  given  by  the  rectum.  After  the  obstruction  has  been  re- 
lieved, one  must  be  very  careful  about  the  diet  and  see  that  the  bow- 
els are  open  daily. 

Wind  Colic.  — Flatulent  Colic.  — Interalgia. 

This  is  a severe  and  distressing  pain  in  the  bowels, — sometimes  a 
stoppage,  and  a swelling  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the  navel. 
What  children  call  belly-ache  is  a mild  form  of  it.  The  wind  passing 
from  one  portion  of  the  bowel  to  another  causes  a rumbling  noise. 
The  pain  is  not  increased  by  pressure ; and  this  distinguishes  it  from 
the  pain  of  inflammation.  It  moves  about,  too,  from  place  to  place, 
and  is  much  relieved  by  the  escape  of  wind  up  or  down. 

The  complaint  may  be  caused  by  a weakness  in  the  digestive  or- 
gans, by  eating  indigestible  food  or  unripe  fruit,  by  costiveness,  and 
by  taking  cold.  Some  persons  always  have  the  colic  excited  by  eat- 
ing certain  kinds  of  fruit. 

Treatment. — When  the  complaint  is  caused  by  an  indigestible  sub- 
stance taken  into  the  stomach,  the  offending  matter  should  be  thrown 
off  by  an  emetic  as  soon  as  possible.  If  this  does  not  bring  relief, 
let  it  be  followed  by  a dose  of  salts,  salts  and  senna,  compound  infu- 
sion of  senna,  elixir  salutis,  elixir  pro.,  or  sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb. 
If  there  is  no  sickness  of  the  stomach,  a little  essence  of  peppermint 
or  spearmint  in  hot  water,  or  brandy,  gin,  or  whisky,  in  hot  water, 
may  prove  sufficient  to  expel  the  wind,  and  relieve  the  pain.  Ginger 
and  hot  water  does  well  with  some.  If  there  be  costiveness,  and  the 
pain  is  obstinate,  let  the  bowels  be  unloaded  by  a stimulating  injec- 
tion (248),  (249),  (250).  Inject  one  dram  of  ether  in  a little  starch- 
water  into  the  bowels,  and  relief  will  often  be  instant.  It  can  be 
repeated  every  half-hour.  The  injection  of  a table-spoonful  of  tur- 
pentine in  suds  can  also  be  tried  and  repeated  every  two  hours. 
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Air=Swellings.  — Tympanites. 

It  is  quite  common  for  persons  in  delicate  health  — particularly 
females  — to  have  their  stomach  and  bowels  swell  up,  sometimes 
slowly,  sometimes  suddenly,  so  that  they  cannot  bring  their  clothes 
together.  They  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it;  it  sometimes 
alarms  them ; and  they  ask  their  medical  adviser  what  it  means. 

These  swellings  may  occur  from  an  accumulation  of  air  within 
the  bowels,  and  also  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  latter  gives 
the  belly  a peculiarly  hard  feel,  like  the  head  of  a drum,  and  when  it 
is  pressed  upon  with  the  finger  no  indentation  remains.  It  usually 
is  the  result  of  a weakened  sympathetic  nervous  system,  brought 
about  by  some  one  of  the  many  abdominal  diseases. 

Treatment. — If  the  air  be  in  the  intestinal  tube,  a stimulating  in- 
jection may  bring  away  the  wind.  It  may  be  composed  of  one  pint 
of  infusion  of  peppermint,  one  gill  of  tincture  of  prickly-ash  berries, 
half  a gill  of  tincture  of  castor,  and  a teaspoonful  of  ginger.  The 
bowels  of  the  patient  should  be  rubbed  for  a long  time  ; and  in  all 
forms  of  the  complaint,  it  would  be  well  to  do  this  every  day.  Some- 
times the  wind  may  be  drawn  off  by  inserting  into  the  rectum  a long 
rubber  tube.  Treatment  often  resolves  itself  into  a cure  of  some 
existing  uterine  or  ovarian  disease  and  the  various  phases  of  peri- 
tonitis, in  which  latter  case  there  is  fever  and  other  well  marked 
symptoms. 

The  best  constitutional  remedies  are  tonics,  — iron,  quinine,  mineral 
acids,  and  bitters,  (48),  (55),  (59),  (60),  (62),  (63),  (64),  (71), 
(73). 

Exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  will 
do  much  towards  removing  these  troubles.  Costiveness  must  be  care- 
fully guarded  against. 

Bilious  Colic. 

This  is  a dangerous  disease.  There  is  pain  of  a griping,  twisting, 
tearing  kind,  — what  the  ancients  called  atrocious  pain.  It  is  chiefly 
about  the  navel,  but  sometimes  tortures  the  whole  belly.  It  comes 
and  goes  in  paroxysms.  Sometimes  the  abdomen  is  drawn  in,  at 
other  times  it  is  swelled  out,  and  stretched  like  a drum-head.  At 
first  the  pain  is  relieved  by  pressure  ; after  a time  the  belly  is  tender  to 
the  touch.  There  is  thirst  and  heat,  and  a discharge  of  bilious  mat- 
ter from  the  stomach.  In  the  worst  cases,  the  pulse  is  small,  the  face 
pale,  the  features  shrunk,  and  the  whole  body  covered  with  cold 
sweat.  While  the  head  is  hot  the  feet  are  cold.  In  advanced  stages 
of  the  disease,  the  action  of  the  bowels  is  sometimes  reversed,  and 
the  fecal  matter  forced  up  through  the  mouth,  owing  to  impaction  of 
faeces  or  other  obstructions  of  the  bowel. 
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Causes.  — Costiveness,  irritating  substances  in  the  bowels,  thick, 
vitiated  bile,  long  exposure  to  cold,  torpidity  of  the  liver  and  skin, 
great  unnatural  heat,  with  dampness,  obstructed  gall-duct,  etc.  * 

These  attacks  are  usually  the  result  of  indigestion  in  the  upper 
bowel,  near  the  bile-ducts,  creating  a thick  mucus  which  obstructs 
the  passage  of  bile  from  the  ducts  into  the  bowels.  A regulation  of 
the  duct,  small  doses  of  podophyllin  or  the  acids,  with  daily  doses  of 
some  mild  bilious  laxative,  will  prevent  their  return.  Crab-orchard 
water>  sal-muscatelle,  and  other  simple  medicines  answer  every  pur- 
pose. 

Treatment. — Administer  an  active  purgative  injection  immediately 
(251), (252).  Internally,  dioscorin,  camphor,  etc.  (340),  every  fifteen 
minutes  until  relief  is  obtained,  at  the  same  time  covering  the  whole 
belly  with  a large  mustard-poultice.  A strong  decoction  of  the  wild- 
yam  root,  drunk  freely,  is  a medicine  of  some  value,  — so  is  a decoc- 
tion of  sculloap  and  high-cranberry  bark,  equal  parts.  This  latter 
article  is  excellent  in  spasmodic  affections,  on  which  account  it  has 
gained  the  name  of  cramp-bark.  The  sickness  at  the  stomach  may 
frequently  be  allayed  by  effervescing  drafts,  to  which  twenty-five  or 
thirty  drops  of  lavender  are  added.  Croton-oil,  given  in  one-drop 
doses,  done  up  with  crumb  of  bread,  will  sometimes  succeed  well  as 
a purgative  medicine  ; or  castor-oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  equal 
parts,  in  two  great  spoonful  doses,  may  be  tried  before  the  croton 
oil. 

The  warm  bath  is  worth  remembering,  and  trying,  too,  if  the 
means  are  at  hand.  Hot  fomentations  of  the  bowels  with  a decoc- 
tion of  poppy-leaves,  stramonium-leaves,  hops,  wormwood,  boneset, 
or  peppermint  leaves,  should  not  be  overlooked.  Bottles  filled  with 
hot  water,  or  hot  bricks  rolled  in  flannel,  should  be  placed  at  the  back 
and  feet  to  promote  perspiration. 

Persons  subject  to  this  complaint  may  derive  advantage  from  one 
pill  composed  of  extract  of  high-cranberry  bark,  etc.  (100),  taken  after 
each  meal  for  some  months.  At  the  same  time  a reasonable  amount 
of  exercise  should  be  taken  out  of  doors,  and  a sponge  bath,  with 
friction,  be  employed  daily.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  be  often 
exposed  to  the  hot  sun. 

Painters’  Colic.  — Colica  Pictorum. 

This  form  of  colic  is  caused  by  the  slow  introduction  of  lead  into 
the  system,  — generally  the  carbonate  of  lead.  It  passes  under  the 
different  English  names  of  painters’  colic,  Devonshire  colic,  and  dry 
belly-ache.  The  first  of  these  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  most  com- 
monly known,  from  its  frequent  occurrence  among  painters,  who  use 
white  lead  (carbonate  of  lead)  a great  deal  in  the  preparation  of  their 
colors. 

Symptoms.  — The  disease  generally  comes  on  in  a very  gradual 
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way.  At  first,  the  vppetite  is  impaired,  there  is  a slight  nausea, 
belching  of  wind,  languor,  very  obstinate  costiveness,  transient  pains, 
with  a feeling  of  weight  and  tightness  in  the  belly,  and  a disinclina- 
tion to  make  any  exertion. 

By  degrees,  the  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  particularly  about  the  na- 
vel, becomes  more  severe,  and  has  a twisting  character.  The  belly 
becomes  hard,  drawn  in,  and  a little  tender  to  pressure,  and  the  stom- 
ach very  irritable.  The  pain  occasionally  slacks  off  a little ; but 
never,  even  in  mild  cases,  entirely  stops,  as  in  other  kinds  of  colic. 

In  some  severe  cases,  the  pain  runs  up  to  the  chest,  and  down  the 
arms ; also  down  to  the  bladder,  causing  the  urine  to  be  passed  with 
pain  and  difficulty,  and  giving  a sense  of  weight  and  bearing  down 
in  the  lower  belly.  During  the  severest  pains,  the  countenance  is 
pale,  contracted,  and  full  of  suffering ; cold  sweats  break  out  upon 
the  face  and  limbs,  and  anxiety  and  agitation  seize  the  patient. 

When  the  disease  is  not  seasonably  removed,  it  degenerates  into 
the  chronic  form,  the  mental  and  physical  energies  become  torpid, 
the  circulation  in  the  small  vessels  inactive,  the  skin  dry,  harsh,  shriv- 
elled, pale,  sallow,  or  of  a leaden  hue,  the  temper  irritable,  despond- 
ing and  gloomy,  and  the  body  wasted.  Besides  all  this,  the  muscles 
which  lift  up  the  lower  arm  become  palsied,  so  that,  when  the  arms 
are  raised,  the  hands  hang  down  in  a helpless  condition.  In  some 
cases,  there  is  a blue  line  along  the  edges  of  the  gums. 

Treatment.  — For  relieving  the  pain  and  opening  the  bowels,  the 
treatment  should  be  very  much  the  same  as  that  for  bilious  colic. 
There  is  one  article,  however,  which  is  thought  to  have  some  special 
influence  in  curing  this  disease,  after  it  has  become  chronic ; it  is 
alum.  Fifteen  grains  of  alum,  two  of  aloes,  two  of  jalap,  and  four 
of  ipecac  powder,  may  be  mixed,  and  taken  for  a dose  two  or  three 
times  a day.  If  the  muscles  of  the  arm  be  palsied,  one  thirtieth  of 
a grain  of  strychnine  may  be  added  to  the  above.  The  aromatic  sul- 
phuric acid,  taken  as  a drink,  fifteen  drops  to  the  tumblerful  of  water, 
is  always  worthy  of  trial. 

The  use  of  the  electromagnetic  machine  maybe  tried  for  the  palsy; 
or  a splint  applied  to  the  arm  and  hand,  with  vigorous  friction  once  or 
twice  a day,  will  sometimes  do  much  for  recovering  the  use  of  the 
muscles. 

But  the  best  remedy  for  the  palsied  muscles  is  iodide  of  potassium 
(146),  taken  freely.  The  sulphuret  of  potassa,  one  ounce  dissolved 
in  a quart  of  water,  and  taken  in  teaspoonful  doses,  three  times  a day, 
is  also  worth  a trial.  The  affected  arm  should  be  soaked  an  hour, 
once  or  twice  a day,  in  the  same  amount  of  this  latter  salt,  dissolved 
in  a gallon  of  water. 

Means  of  Prevention.  — The  numerous  persons  who  work  in  lead 
should  comb  their  hair  with  a fine  comb,  wash  their  hands  and  face, 
and  rinse  their  mouth  several  times  a day,  and  also  wash  the  whole 
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person  with  soap  once  or  twice  a week,  and  with  clear  water,  or  sal- 
eratus  and  water,  once  a day.  Their  working  clothes  should  be  of  a 
kind  to  admit  of  being  washed  once  or  twice  a week,  and  they  should 
be  put  off  for  others  when  out  of  the  workshop.  A paper  cap  should 
be  worn  while  at  work.  The  food  of  the  workmen  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  vapors  or  floating  particles  of  lead,  and  consequently 
should  not  be  carried  into  the  shop ; and  when  much  of  the  poison  is 
floating  in  the  air  of  the  workroom,  it  is  a good  plan  to  wear  a mask 
to  prevent  its  being  drawn  with  the  breath  into  the  throat  and  lungs. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  eat  freely  of  fat  meats,  butter,  and 
other  oily  substances,  are  not  attacked  by  the  disease,  though  exposed 
to  the  poison.  I know  not  what  protection  this  can  give,  unless  the 
skin  is  in  this  way  kept  more  oily,  which  prevents  the  absorption  of 
the  .poison.  This  would  seem  to  afford  a hint  in  favor  of  anointing 
the  whole  person  once  or  twice  a week  with  sweet-oil. 

Costiveness.  — Constipation. 

Few  disorders  are  more  common  than  costiveness.  By  this  term 
I mean  a sluggish  state  of  the  bowels,  which  causes  them  to  retain 
the  faeces  longer  than  is  warranted  by  health.  In  this  complaint,  the 
discharges  from  the  bowels  are  not  always  less  frequent  than  they 
should  be,  but  they,  are  less  in  quantity,  are  compacted  and  hard,  and 
are  passed  by  hard  straining,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  pain. 

Symptoms.  — Headache,  dizziness,  feverishness,  bad  feelings  in  the 
head  not  easily  described,  loss  of  appetite,  sometimes  nausea,  but 
little  desire  to  go  to  stool,  a weight  and  heaviness  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  and  a sense  of  confinement  over  the  whole  body. 

Causes.  — Sedentary  habits,  particularly  when  connected  with  close 
application  of  the  mind  ; astringent  articles  of  medicine  ; stimulating 
diet,  composed  chiefly  of  animal  food ; various  diseases,  particularly 
those  of  a nervous  character,  and  especially,  a neglect  to  evacuate 
the  bowels  at  proper  periods.  All  these  causes  tend  to  weaken  the 
bowels,  and  gradually  to  arrest  that  peculiar  undulatory  movement, 
or  worm-like  action,  called  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels.  It 
is  this  continual  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestines 
from  above  downward,  which  pushes  the  contents  steadily  along;  and 
whatever  weakens  the  force  of  this  vermicular  play  of  the  intestinal 
walls,  brings  on  constipation. 

Treatment.  — One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  establish  the 
habit  of  attempting  to  evacuate  the  bowels  at  a particular  hour  every 
day.  The  best  time  for  most  persons  is  soon  after  breakfast  in  the 
morning,  or  just  before  retiring. 

Use  Glycones  {Lilly').  They  are  much  better  than  taking  medicine 
internally.  They  produce  prompt,  painless,  and  copious  stools. 

Diet. — To  this  should  be  added  a careful  regulation  of  the  diet. 
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The  quantity  of  food  taken  should  be  no  greater  than  can  be  easily 
digested.  Full  meals  which  distend  the  stomach  and  cause  it  to  press 
upon  the  bowels  embarrass  their  movements.  Bread  made  from  fine 
wheat  flour  is  an  abomination  in  this  disorder.  Eat  only  that  from 
unbolted  flour.  Cracked  or  rolled  wheat,  prepared  as  directed  among 
dietetic  preparations,  is  excellent  for  the  cure  of  costiveness.  Fresh 
vegetables,  as  peas,  beans,  potatoes,  squashes,  and  ripe  fruits,  in  their 
season,  are  all  wholesome,  and  help  to  relieve  costiveness.  But  rich 
pies,  puddings,  cakes,  doughnuts,  and  all  that  sort  of  trash,  increase 
the  disorder. 

Water  Injections,  etc.  — One  of  the  best  remedies  is  water,  cold 
or  tepid,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  injected  into  the 
bowels  with  the  fountain  syringe.  Syringes  for  this  purpose  may  be 
obtained  in  any  drug-store,  and  one  should  be  in  every  family. 
Water  used  externally,  in  the  form  of  the  sponge-bath,  is  also  useful. 

Medicines All  the  above  measures  having  failed  to  give  relief, 

take  Mettauer’s  aperient,  or  the  neutralizing  mixture.  If  these  fail, 
podophyllin,  etc.  (36),  may  have  a trial.  A cold  decoction  of  thorough- 
wort,  drunk  daily,  sometimes  has  an  excellent  effect.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  medicines  may  make  matters  worse,  and  they  should 
be  used  cautiously.  Cascara  Sagrada  taken  in  small,  repeated  doses, 
say,  half  a grain  once,  twice  or  more  times  daily  till  the  bowels  move, 
for  some  weeks,  then  gradually  decreased,  often  yields  excellent  re- 
sults. A glass  of  some  aperient  like  Hunyadi  Janos  water,  one-third 
glass  with  one-half  glass  of  plain  water  on  rising,  will  then  take  the 
place  of  the  cascara ; and  finally  a glass  of  plain  water  will  accom- 
plish all  that  previously  required  the  use  of  the  cascara.  Daily  knead- 
ing of  the  bowels,  following  the  course  of  the  large  bowel,  will  add 
greatly  to  break  up  the  sluggishness  of  the  muscular  atony  of  the 
bowel-walls. 


Piles.  — Hemorrhoids. 

There  are  few  complaints  more  common  than  the  piles,  and 
scarcely  any  which  cause  more  trouble  and  misery.  They  consist  in 
a fullness  of  blood,  and  languid  circulation  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
lower  bowel  or  rectum.  In  consequence  of  this  congestion,  either  the 
veins  of  the  gut  become  enlarged  or  varicose,  or  the  blood  gets  infil- 
trated into  the  cells  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  and  collects,  so 
as  to  form  bloody  tumors. 

These  tumors,  which  are  seldom  absent,  are  the  leading  features  of 
the  piles.  They  sometimes  appear  externally,  around  the  anus  ; this 
is  external  piles.  At  other  times  they  are  within  the  bowel ; the  com- 
plaint is  then  called  internal  piles.  They  are  called  bleeding  piles 
when  blood  is  discharged,  and  blind  piles  when  it  is  not. 

Symptoms.  — Usually  there  is  a sense  of  weight  and  weakness  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  lions,  with  a painful  itching  about  the 
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anus.  On  going  to  stool,  there  is  a burning,  cutting  pain  experienced, 
which  is  followed  by  bearing  down  and  tenesmus.  If  it  be  bleeding 
piles,  the  little  tumors  will  bleed  at  every  motion  of  the  bowels. 
There  are  frequently  disagreeable  sensations  in  the  head,  general  las- 
situde, an  irritable  state  of  mind,  and  a sense  of  fullness  and  anxiety 
in  the  stomach.  The  pains  experienced  range  all  the  way  from  the 
slightest  twinges  up  to  the  most  terrible  sufferings,  which  appear  like 
tearing  the  body  asunder. 

Causes.  — Everything  that  irritates  the  lower  bowel,  and  causes  a 
determination  of  blood  to  the  part.  All  drastic  physic  has  this  effect, 

— particularly  aloes,  which  acts  especially  upon  the  rectum.  Habit- 
ual costiveness,  straining  at  stools,  riding  much  on  horseback,  sitting 
a great  deal,  tight-lacing,  high-seasoned  food,  and  stimulation  gener- 
ally, lifting  and  carrying  heavy  weights,  and  indurations  of  the  liver, 
as  well  as  a bilious  indigestion. 

Females  during  pregnancy  are  much  affected  with  piles,  which  are 
induced  by  the  costiveness  so  peculiar  to  their  condition,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  the  enlarged  womb  upon  the  veins  of  the  pelvis. 

Treatment.  — This  should  be  medicinal  and  dietetic. 

Great  care  must  be  observed  not  to  push  medication  too  far.  Ac- 
tive purging  will  do  great  mischief.  Yet  costiveness  must  in  some 
way  be  corrected.  For  this  purprse,  no  remedy  that  1 have  ever 
tried  has  done  better  in  this  complaint  than  an  electuary  composed 
of  confection  of  senna,  flowers  of  sulphur  and  cream  of  tartar  (6), 
taken  in  doses  just  sufficient  to  procure  one  natural  motion  of  the 
bowels  each  day.  Pills  made  of  extract  of  thorough  wort  are  said  to 
do  well.  If  the  liver  be  in  a congested  state,  take  some  of  the  arti- 
cles recommended  in  the  chronic  inflammation  of  that  organ. 

For  the  local  treatment,  nothing  is  better  than  two  ounces  of  lard 
and  one  dram  of  the  flowers  of  sulphur  mixed,  and  rubbed  between 
two  plates  of  lead  until  they  are  well  blackened.  This  ointment  is 
not  only  soothing  but  curative,  both  in  the  bleeding  and  blind  piles. 
An  ointment  of  almost  equal  excellence  may  be  made  from  one  hand- 
ful each  of  witch-hazel  bark,  white-oak  bark,  and  sweet-appletree 
bark,  boiled  together  in  one  pint  of  water  down  to  one-third  of  a pint. 
Then  strain,  and  add  two  ounces  of  lard  and  simmer  away  the  water, 

— stirring  continually  before  and  after  removing  from  the  fire,  till  it 
cools.  Witch-hazel  suppositories  are  excellent,  as  is  also  an  oint- 
ment composed  of  1 ounce  stramonium  ointment,  6 grains  pulverized 
opium,  and  5 grains  tannin. 

If  there  is  much  inflammation  and  distress,  an  emollient  and 
soothing  poultice  should  be  applied,  composed  of  slippery-elm 
bark  and  stramonium  or  poke  leaves.  Steaming  the  parts  is  some- 
times useful,  by  sitting  over  a hot  decoction  of  hops,  stramonium, 
and  poke. 

Piles  may  often  be  cured  by  the  use  of  the  domestic  syringe.  Daily 
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injections  of  cool  or  cold  water  will  do  much  to  strengthen  the  bowel, 
and  restore  the  dilated  veins  to  their  natural  condition. 

The  food  should  be  of  a laxative  nature,  corn-bread,  rye-pudding, 
bread  of  unbolted  wheat  flour,  mealy  potatoes,  ripe  fruit,  pudding 
and  milk,  buckwheat  cakes,  broths,  and  a little  tender  meat  once  a 
^ day. 

When  the  piles  are  very  painful  an  ointment  of  cocaine,  ten 
grains,  vaseline,  one-half  ounce,  smeared  well  over  them,  is  exceed- 
ingly  grateful.  Five-grain  iodoform  suppositories  are  very  effective 
in  reducing  piles ; its  odor,  however,  is  quite  objectionable  to  many. 
Surgical  treatment  is  often  the  only  resource  left  for  their  cure. 

Looseness  of  the  Bowels. — Diarrhoea. 

Looseness,  or  relax  of  the  bowels,  is  manifested  by  frequent,  copi- 
ous, and  thin  or  unusually  liquid  discharges.  The  excessive  dis- 
charge may  be  caused  either  by  irritating  and  unwholesome  food,  by 
inflammation  and  ulceration  of  some  portion  of  the  bowels,  or  by  de- 
bility. 

Symptoms.  — Rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels,  with  more  or  less 
weight  and  bearing  down  and  uneasiness  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels.  This  pressing  down  and  uneasiness  are  relieved  as  soon  as 
the  evacuation  takes  place,  but  returns  when  another  is  near  at  hand. 
Griping  is  generally  present,  the  strength  is  reduced,  and  the  skin  is 
pale,  dry,  and,  after  a time,  sallow. 

Treatment;  — When  the  complaint  is  caused  by  irritating  food,  it 
will  generally  stop  as  soon  as  the  offending  substance  is  removed,  and 
not  much  medicine  will  be  required. 

To  neutralize  any  acidity,  to  remove  wind,  allay  irritation,  and 
strengthen  the  stomach,  the  compound  syrup  of  rhubarb  and  potassa 
is  well  adapted,  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  every  hour,  till  it  oper- 
ates. A little  paragoric  added  to  it  occasionally,  or  essence  of  pep- 
permint, or  spearmint,  may  aid  its  good  effects. 

If  nausea  and  vomiting  are  present,  put  a mustard  poultice  of  one- 
third  strength  upon  the  stomach,  and  give  one-tenth  grain  of  cocaine  in 
a teaspoonful  of  water  every  fifteen  minutes.  If  there  is  much  grip- 
ing, give  an  injection  (248),  with  twenty  drops  of  camphor  in  it. 
A common  diarrhoea  may  generally  be  arrested  at  once  by  prescrip- 
tions 159  or  162,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  after  each  discharge. 

When  there  is  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowel,  the  treat- 
ment must  be  similar  to  that  for  dysentery,  — fomentations  exter- 
nally, and  the  occasional  use  of  starch  injections,  mild  cathartics  (9), 
(10),  and  poultices  externally. 

Chronic  Diarrhoea. 

The  acute  form  of  diarrhoea,  not  being  properly  managed,  often 
runs  on,  and  becomes  chronic,  and  is  at  times  exceedingly  difficult 
to  cure. 
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Symptoms.  — Frequent  discharges,  generally  with  some  pain  and 
griping,  restlessness,  thirst,  poor  appetite,  debility,  loss  of  flesh,  dry, 
rough,  and  somewhat  sallow  skin,  and  tongue  dry  and  dark-colored. 
The  food  often  passes  through  the  bowels  pretty  much  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  was  swallowed.  The  liver  is  generally  out  of  order, 
and  the  bowels  are  frequently  afflicted  with  a low  grade  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Treatment. — In  this  form  of  the  disease,  astringents  and  tonics 
will  generally  be  required.  Sometimes  a teaspoonful  of  brandy,  in  a 
little  sweetened  water,  or  in  clear  water,  several  times  a day,  will 
effect  a cure.  Good  cherry  brandy  is  a valuable  remedy ; so  is  black- 
berry brandy.  Many  of  the  worst  cases  have  been  cured  by  taking 
no  nourishment,  for  a long  time,  except  milk,  with  a little  lime-water 
in  it. 

When  the  liver  is  involved  in  the  complaint,  as  evinced  by  light- 
colored  stools,  leptandrin,  geranium,  etc.  (341),  may  be  given  with 
advantage. 

In  some  instances,  when  there  is  considerable  debility,  pills  of 
quinine,  catechu,  etc.  (342),  will  do  well. 

A sponge-bath  must  be  taken  daily,  and  the  skin  be  well  rubbed 
after  it. 


Cholera  Morbus. 

The  above  name  is  given  to  a disease  common  in  warm  weather, 
and  characterized  by  sudden  attacks  of  bilious  vomiting  and  purging, 
with  severe  pain  in  the  belly,  cramps,  and  general  fever  and  subse- 
quent prostration.  The  great  amount  of  bile  secreted  and  discharged 
has  given  it  the  name  cholera,  from  cholos,  bile. 

Symptoms.  — The  disease  begins  by  sickness  and  distress  at  the 
stomach,  which  is  succeeded  by  violent  gripings,  with  vomiting  of 
thin,  dirty-yellowisli,  whitish,  or  greenish  fluid,  with  discharges  from 
the  bowels  similar  to  that  vomited.  The  nausea  and  distress,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  continue  between  the  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  the  pain,  at  times,  is  intense.  The  pulse  is  rapid,  soon  becoming 
small  and  feeble,  the  tongue  dry,  the  urine  high-colored,  and  there  is 
much  thirst,  though  no  drink  can  be  retained  on  the  stomach.  It  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  diarrhoea  by  the  bilious  discharges. 

' Treatment.  — Apply  a large  mustard  poultice  over  the  stomach  and 
liver,  and  give  tablespoonful  doses  of  compound  powder  of  rhubarb 
and  potassa,  every  half  hour,  until  the  vomiting  and  nausea  are 
checked,  adding  to  each  dose  five  to  ten  drops  of  camphor,  if  neces- 
sary. Perhaps  it  would  generally  be  best,  however,  to  give  liberal 
draughts  of  warm  water,  at  first,  or  flax-seed  tea,  that  all  the  solid 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be  washed  out. 

A teaspoonful  of  laudanum  in  a wine-glass  of  flax-seed  tea,  given 
as  an  injection,  every  two  hours,  will  sometimes  do  excellently  well; 
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or  a tea  made  of  chamomile  flowers,  or  Colombo,  and  made  sour  bj  a 
few  drops  of  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  given  internally,  will  some- 
times succeed  better  than  most  other  things.  One  grain  of  svapnia 
and  thirty  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  sweet 
tincture  of  rhubarb,  and  given  in  teaspoonful  doses,  every  half  hour 
will  often  have  a fine  effect.  The  prescription  162  is  also  valuable. 

Hot-water  bags  should  be  applied  to  the  feet,  and  warm  flannels, 
or  other  kinds  of  dry  heat,  to  the  whole  body. 


Asiatic  Cholera. 

Besides  the  above  name,  this  fearful  disease  Has  been  called  epi- 
demic cholera,  malignant  cholera,  spasmodic  cholera,  and  cholera 
asphyxia.  It  first  attracted  notice  in  Bengal  in  1817,  whence  it 
spread  westward  through  Europe,  and  in  1832  it  reached  Quebec,  on 
this  continent.  It  has  since  then  visited  Asia  and  Europe  several 
times  with  great  severity,  and  has  even  been  present  on  our  shores. 
But  at  the  present  day  the  strict  vigilance  of  sanitary  boards  has 
done  much  to  prevent  its  spread  and  mitigate  its  terrors.  Through 
the  investigations  of  Koch  and  others  it  is  now  known  to  be  propa- 
gated by  a microbe,  called  the  comma  bacillus,  and  the  efforts  of 
investigators  is  now  being  directed  to  the  discovery  of  an  agent  that 
will  destroy  this  germ  and  thus  control  the  disease. 

Symptoms -First  Stage. — The  first,  premonitory  stage,  is 

marked  by  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  rumbling  in  the 
bowels,  pain  in  the  loins  or  knees,  twitching  of  the  calves  of  the  legs, 
impaired  appetite,  thirst,  and  especially,  a slight  diarrhoea ; and  these 
symptoms  continue  from  a few  hours  to  several  days.  I should  add 
to  these  symptoms  what  is  said  to  have  been  recently  discovered, 
namely,  that  for  several  days  before  the  attack,  the  pulse  is  down  to 
forty  or  fifty  heats  in  a minute.  This,  if  it  prove  to  be  reliable,  is  a 
very  valuable  symptom. 

Second  Stage.  — This  stage  is  marked  by  vomiting  and  purging  a 
thin,  colorless  fluid,  looking  almost  exactly  like  rice-water ; by  severe 
cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  which  soon  attack  the  bowels  and 
stomach.  These  cramps  are  excessively  painful,  and  draw  the  mus- 
cles into  knots.  The  tongue  is  pale  and  moist;  the  pulse  feeble, 
though  sometimes  full  and  firm  ; the  breathing  hurried,  with  distress 
about  the  heart ; great  thirst ; a feeling  of  internal  warmth,  and  the 
secretion  of  urine  entirely  stopped. 

These  thin,  colorless  discharges  by  vomiting  and  purging,  are  the 
serum  or  watery  portion  of  the  blood,  which  oozes  through  the  sides 
of  the  blood-vessels,  and  runs  off  rapidly,  leaving  the  crassamentum, 
or  red,  solid  part  of  the  blood,  stranded  upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
arteries  and  veins.  When  so  much  of  this  is.  discharged  that  the 
blood  cannot  circulate  freely,  the  patient  sinks  into  the 
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Third  Stage,  which  is  characterized  by  great  prostration;  pulse 
hardly  perceptible  ; skin  cold  and  clammy ; face  blue  or  purple,  and 
eyes  much  sunken  ; hands  dark-colored  and  sodden,  looking  like  a 
washerwoman’s ; breathing  short  and  laborious ; a sense  of  great  heat 
in  the  stomach  ; and  intense  thirst.  Recoveries  from  this  stage  sel- 
dom take  place. 

Treatment.  — In  the  first  stage,  the  diarrhoea  should  receive  the 
most  prompt  attention.  From  five  to  ten  drops  of  laudanum,  re- 
peated a few  times,  every  three  hours,  will  generally  put  a stop  to  it. 
Catechu  (162)  is  also  a suitable  remedy.  The  compound  syrup  of 
rhubarb  aud  potassa,  with  some  other  articles  (343),  in  tablespoonful 
doses,  every  hour,  till  it  operates  gently,  is  worth  a trial.  The  diet 
should  of  course  be  very  carefully  regulated  at  such  a time,  though 
not  particularly  changed,  except  to  leave  off  any  indigestible  article 
which  is  known  to  be  injurious,  and  to  be  made  a little  more  sparing 
than  in  time  of  perfect  health. 

When  the  second  stage  has  set  in,  or  the  stage  of  vomiting,  purg- 
ing, and  cramps,  the  treatment  must  be  energetic.  The  sinking  pow- 
ers must  be  sustained  by  chloroform,  opium,  and  ammonia  (119),  or 
by  camphor,  opium,  and  cayenne  (344),  giving  one  pill  every  hour. 
Brandy  may  also  be  given  freely. 

The  warmth  of  the  surface  must  be  promoted  by  all  possible  means, 
hot  bricks  and  bottles,  tincture  of  cayenne,  friction,  etc. 

In  the  third  stage,  the  remedies  recommended  above  are  to  be  pur- 
sued with  increased  energy,  particularly  the  stimulants,  and  the  efforts 
to  promote  the  warmth  of  the  surface. 

Dysentery.  — Bloody  Flux.  — Colitis. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  lower 
or  large  bowels.  The  small  bowels  begin  at  the  stomach,  and  are 
eight  or  ten  yards  long  ; being  largest  near  the  stomach,  and  dimin- 
ishing in  size  as  they  approach  their  termination  in  the  caecum.  The 
lower  or  large  bowels  are  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  small 
ones,  and  from  their  junction  with  the  latter,  they  extend  about  six 
feet  to  the  outlet,  or  anus.  The  large  bowels  are  composed  of  the 
caecum,  the  colon,  and  the  rectum.  The  rectum  is  about  one  foot  in 
length. 

In  most  cases  of  dysentery,  the  rectum,  and  about  half  the  adjoin- 
ing  portion  of  the  colon,  experience  the  chief  force  of  the  inflamma- 
tion. Sometimes  the  whole  of  the  colon  and  caecum  are  affected. 
Sometimes  the  mucous  membrane  lining  these  is  ulcerated,  and,  be- 
coming wholly  disorganized,  passes  off  in  shreds. 

Symptoms.  — The  disease  comes  on  with  loss  of  appetite,  costive- 
ness, lassitude,  shivering,  heat  of  skin,  and  quick  pulse.  These  are 
followed  by  griping  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  a constant  desire  to  pass 
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their  contents.  In  general  the  passages  are  small,  composed  of  mucus 
mixed  with  blood.  These  passages  are  attended  and  followed  bj 
severe  gripings  and  inclination  to  strain,  learnedly  called  tormina , and 
tenesmus.  They  are  sometimes,  in  the  early  stages,  attended  by  nau- 
sea and  vomiting.  The  natural  feces,  which  do  not  pass  off  much, 
are  small  in  quantity,  and  formed  into  round,  campact  balls,  or  irreg- 
ular, hardened  lumps.  This  tenesmus,  or  great  desire  to  strain,  will 
continue,  perhaps  increase,  for  several  days — the  discharges  being 
mostly  blood  in  some  cases,  and  chiefly  mucus  in  others.  Having 
generally  but  little  odor  at  first,  these  discharges  become,  as  the  dis- 
ease advances,  exceedingly  offensive. 

Causes.  — Dysentery  is  very  frequently  caused  by  sudden  changes 
from  hot  to  cold,  by  which  sweating  is  suddenly  checked,  and  the 
blood  repelled  from  the  surface.  Hot  climates,  and  dry,  hot  weather 
are  predisposing  causes.  All  green,  unripe,  and  unwholesome  food, 
and  indigestible  food  of  every  sort,  may  induce  it. 

Treatment.  — In  mild  cases  give  a tablespoonful  of  castor-oil  and 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  paregoric,  mixed,  once  a day.  Sometimes,  in 
place  of  the  above,  a dose  of  rochelle  powder,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
eleven  or  twelve  drops  of  camphor,  may  be  taken.  A moderate  quan- 
tity of  flax-seed  or  slippery-elm  tea,  may  be  taken  as  a drink,  and  the 
bowels  be  well  emptied  by  an  injection  of  starch. 

For  this  type  of  diarrhoea  as  well  as  for  most  of  those  that  precede 
it  the  following  prescription  is  most  valuable : Subgallate  of  bismuth, 
4 drachms  or  teaspoonfuls,  salol,  4 drachm,  paregoric,  6 drachms, 
tincture  of  camphor,  2 drachms,  compound  tincture  of  cardamon, 
3 ounces.  A teaspoonful  in  a little  water  every  three  hours. 

The  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  up,  and  must  be  kept  very 
still,  and  be  allowed  only  a very  scant  diet,  as  flour  porridge,  well 
boiled,  rice  water,  etc. 

Chronic  Dysentery. 

When  dysentery  “runs  on”  for  some  time,  it  is  liable  to  become 
chronic. 

Symptoms.  — Looseness  of  bowels,  — the  discharges  being  un- 
healthy, more  or  less  bloody,  attended  by  bearing  down,  or  a desire 
to  strain,  and  being  in  number  from  two  to  forty  a day.  There  is 
great  debility,  the  pulse  is  weak  and  quick,  the  tongue  slightly  furred, 
the  appetite  lost,  the  face  pale  and  sallow,  the  skin  dry  and  parched. 
Sometimes  the  relax  alternates  with  costiveness. 

Treatment. — In  this  form  of  the  complaint,  astringents  will  be 
necessary  (159),  (161),  (162),  (345),  (346),  (347). 

Injections  may  be  used,  if  necessary,  composed  of  nitrate  of  siT 
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ver,  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  an  infusion  of  golden  seal, 
with  a little  tincture  of  prickly-ash  berries  added  to  it. 

The  diet  must  be  very  light,  easy  of  digestion,  and  nutritious.  In 
some  cases,  it  should  be  composed  chiefly  of  wheat  porridge,  or  boiled 
milk  and  boiled  rice.  In  other  cases,  a little  tender  beef-steak  should 
be  taken  once  a day.  t 

Worms.  — Vermes. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  subject  to  various  disturbances  from  the 
presence  of  worms.  Of  these  troublesome  tenants,  there  are  three 
principal  varieties. 

The  Ascaris,  or  pin-worm,  called  also  maw  or  thread  worm,  is  a 
small,  white,  thread-like  worm  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length. 
These  worms  live,  in  great  number,  in  the  rectum,  where  they  excite 
great  irritation  and  itching. 

The  Lumbricus,  or  ascaris  lumbricoides , is  a round  worm,  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  from  an  eighth  to  a quarter  of  a 
yard  in  length.  Its  color  varies  from  a milky  whiteness  to  a deep 
rad.  It  generally  occupies  the  small  bowels. 

The  Tenia  Solanum,  or  tape-worm,  is  a flat  worm,  with  four  suck- 
ers at  the  head,  is  from  a few  feet  to  some  hundreds  in  length,  and 
full  of  joints.  It  dwells  in  the  small  bowels,  and  feeds  on  the  chyle 
as  it  comes  along,  before  it  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  In  this  way, 
it  robs  the  body  of  nourishment,  and  produces  great  loss  of  flesh,  and 
an  enormous  appetite. 

Symptoms.  — In  the  grown  person  the  symptoms  of  worms  are 
quite  obscure,  except  an  intolerable  itching  within  the  anus,  which 
generally  indicates  pin-worms. 

In  children  worms  are  indicated  by  paleness,  itching  of  the  nose, 
grinding  of  the  teeth  and  starting  in  sleep,  irregular  appetite,  bad 
breath,  swelled  upper  lip,  picking  of  the  nose,  hard  swelled  belly,  and 
one  cheek  constantly  flushed. 

Treatment.  — For  expelling  worms  various  articles  have  been  used. 
Among  these  spirits  of  turpentine  (155)  has  a high  reputation.  The 
following  preparation  does  well : Spirits  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce; 
essence  of  anise,  half  an  ounce ; castor-oil,  one  ounce ; worm-seed 
oil,  two  drams.  Mix.  The  dose  for  a child  one  or  two  years  old  is 
ten  to  twenty  drops,  every  two  or  three  hours.  In  two  or  three  days, 
a brisk  physic  should  be  given.  The  worm-powder  is  quite  success- 
ful. 

An  injection  composed  of  quassia,  or  aloes,  or  of  simple 
sweet-oil,  is  very  effectual  in  removing  pin-worms  from  the  lower 
bowel.  So  is  an  injection  composed  of  the  red  iodide  of  mercury, 
one  grain ; iodide  of  potassium,  half  a grain ; and  two  pints  of 
water. 
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Most  of  the  above  preparations  are  thought  to  he  successful  in  ex- 
pelling all  kinds  of  worms ; hut  for  the  tape-worm , no  other  remedy 
has  yet  shown  itself  as  effectual  as  pumpkin-needs.  The  seeds  should 
be  well  bruised,  and  steeped  in  water.  This  should  be  drunk  freely 
for  several  days,  if  need  be.  It  is  believed  to  be  a sure  remedy,  even 
in  cases  of  several  years’  standing.  The  expulsion  of  a worm  may 
be  hastened  by  having  a movement  over  a vessel  in  which  a quart  or 
so  of  boiling  water  has  been  placed,  which  will  have  a tendency  to 
relax  parts  so  that  the  worm  will  loosen  his  hold  the  more  readily.  The 
drinking  of  the  decoction  of  pumpkin  seeds  should  be  followed  after 
an  interval  of  an  hour  or  so  by  a good  saline  cathartic,  such  as  one 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  epsom  salts. 

In  all  cases  of  worms,  the  diet  should  be  carefully  chosen,  and  be 
connected  with  proper  exercise,  pure  air,  frequent  bathing,  and  all 
those  measures  which  tend  to  improve  the  general  health. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  worms,  tonics  should  always  be  taken 
to  strengthen  the  bowels,  that  the  same  evil  may  not  return. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys.  — Nephritis. 

Before  speaking  of  this  disease,  I wish  to  give  the  reader  a general 
idea  of  a kidney,  and  shall  do  so  by  the  use  of  two  cuts. 

Fig.  110  presents  the  external  surface  of  the  right  kidney,  with  its 
renal  capsule  mounted  on  top ; «,  being  its  upper  edge  ; /,  A,  superior 
and  inferior  branches  of  the  emulgent  artery ; c,  d , e,  three  branches 
of  the  emulgent  vein ; a,  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter ; b , the  ureter. 

Fig.  Ill  is  the  same  kidney  laid  open  ; 1,  being  the  super-renal 
capsule ; 2,  the  vascular  portion  ; 3,  3,  the  tubercular  portion,  consisting 


Fig.  110. 


Fig.  111. 


of  cones  ; 4,  4,  two  of  the  calices  receiving  the  apex  of  their  corres- 
ponding cones;  5,  5,  5,  the  three  infundibula;  6,  the  pelvis;  and  7, 
the  ureter. 

The  kidneys  are  glands,  and  their  office  is  to  draw  or  strain  off 
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from  the  body  those  effete  or  worn-out  particles,  or  products  of  decay 
which  contain  nitrogen,  while  the  liver  takes  away  those  carbonaceous 
matters  which  have  no  nitrogen.  These  useless  substances  which  go 
out  through  the  kidneys  are  generally  in  the  form  of  urea.  In  carry- 
ing off  these  matters,  the  kidneys  may  have  more  to  do  than  properly 
belongs  to  them;  and  may  be  so  stimulated,  or  irritated,  or  injured 
in  some  way,  as  to  become  inflamed. 

Symptoms — Like  most  other  inflammatory  diseases,  it  begins  with 
cold  chills  and  rigors,  especially  in  the  back  and  loins,  followed  by 
fever  and  pain.  The  pain  frequently  extends  to  the  bladder,  the  loins, 
and  the  thighs,  and  is  of  a severe,  lancinating  kind  — though  some- 
times obtuse.  Pressure,  motion,  straining,  or  taking  a full  breath,  add 
to  its  pungency.  The  urine  is  scanty,  high-colored,  sometimes  bloody, 
and  can  only  be  passed  drop  by  drop.  In  the  loins  there  is  a sense 
of  heat,  gnawing,  and  constriction  ; the  bowels  are  either  constipated, 
or  relaxed  by  diarrhoea.  A numbness  of  the  thigh,  and  drawing  up 
of  the  testicle  on  the  affected  side,  are  marked  and  peculiar  symptoms. 
In  some  cases,  there  are  nausea,  vomiting,  oppression  of  the  stomach, 
faintness,  hiccough,  drum-head  distention,  and  rumbling  of  the  bowels. 
The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse  hard  and  frequent. 

Causes.  — The  use  of  cantharides,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  other  di- 
uretics, taking  cold,  violent  exercise,  mechanical  injuries,  the  transla- 
tion of  rheumatism  or  gout,  the  striking  in  of  skin  eruptions,  and 
gravelly  formations  in  the  kidneys  or  ureters. 

Distinctions This  disease  is  to  be  distinguished  from  colic  by 

the  pain  being  increased  by  pressure,  and  by  the  frequent  but  difficult 
discharge  of  red  urine ; from  lumbago , from  its  being  confined  fre- 
quently to  one  side,  and  also  by  the  urinary  troubles,  and  by  the 
nausea  and  vomiting ; and  from  all  other  diseases,  by  the  numbness 
of  the  thigh,  and  the  drawing  up  of  the  testicles. 

Terminations  of  the  Disease.  — It  runs  a rapid  course,  and  may 
terminate  by  resolution,  or  by  suppuration.  When  the  latter  happens, 
it  is  indicated  by  the  decline  of  the  more  violent  symptoms,  a throb- 
bing and  a sense  of  weight,  with  chills,  followed  by  flushes  of  heat, 
and  sweating.  The  matter  formed,  generally  small  in  quantity,  may 
pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  kidney,  and  thence  through  the  bladder  to 
a natural  outlet  with  the  urine. 

Treatment. — Either  put  the  feet  into  a hot  mustard-bath,  or  put 
mustard  drafts  upon  them.  At  the  same  time  apply  a large  mustard 
poultice  upon  the  small  of  the  back,  and  follow  it  up  with  hot  fomen- 
tations of  stramonium  leaves  and  hops,  or  stramonium  and  wormwood 
or  tansy. 

Let  perspiration  be  induced  as  soon  as  possible  by  five  to  ten- 
f drop  doses  of  tincture  of  veratrum  viride,  repeated  every  hour,  or  by 
teaspoonful  doses  of  the  compound  tincture  of  Virginia  snake-root, 
driven  every  half  hour. 
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If  costiveness  exist,  the  bowels  must  be  opened  by  epsom  salts, 
cream  of  tartar,  or  salts  of  tartar  ; or  by  copious  injections  of  warm 
water,  containing  a few  drops  of  the  tincture  of  arnica-leaves.  Such 
injections  not  only  unload  the  bowels,  but  act  as  a local  bath,  by  lying 
in  the  bowel  near  the  inflamed  kidneys. 

The  drinks  must  be  mucilaginous  and  diuretic.  The  marshmal- 
low root  and  peach-leaves,  slippery-elm  bark,  flax-seed,  mullein,  elder 
blows,  hair-cap  moss,  and  cleavers,  are  all  valuable.  If  the  disease  is 
caused  by  gravel,  twenty  drops  of  liquor  potassse,  largely  diluted 
with  flax-seed  and  upland-cranberry  tea,  and  taken  freely  as  a drink, 
is  excellent.  We  recommend  Poland  water  in  large  quantities. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Kidneys. 

This  is  frequently  the  result  of  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  but  is 
also  produced  by  injuries  and  other  causes. 

Symptoms.  — A weakness  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  a dull, 
heavy  pain  in  the  kidneys.  The  urine  is  passed  often  and  in'small 
quantities.  It  is  alkaline — sometimes  white  and  milky — and  has 
in  it  deposits  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  triple  phosphates. 

Treatment Infusions  of  pipsissewa,  uva  ursi,  trailing  arbutus, 

wild  carrot,  queen  of  the  meadow,  buchu-leaves,  or  foxglove  are  use- 
ful diuretics,  and  may  be  taken  with  advantage. 

The  bowels  must  be  kept  open  with  some  gentle  physic  (18),  if 
they  are  costive ; and  the  alkaline  sponge  bath,  with  friction,  be  used 
daily. 

An  eruption  may  be  brought  out  upon  the  small  of  the  back  by 
rubbing  on  a few  drops  of  croton-oil ; or,  if  the  patient  prefer  it,  a 
mustard  poultice  may  be  applied  two  or  three  times  a week. 

The  food  should  be  nutritious,  and  easily  digested,  and  a little  ex- 
ercise be  taken  daily  in  the  open  air. 

Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder.  — Cystitis. 

This  disease  affects  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bladder,  — some- 
times its  muscular  substance.  It  may  attack  the  upper  portion,  the 
middle,  or  the  neck  of  this  organ.  It  runs  a rapid  course. 

Symptoms. — Burning,  piercing,  and  throbbing  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  The  pain  extends  to  the  perineum,  and  in  some 
cases,  to  the  testicles  and  thighs,  and  is  much  increased  by  pressure. 
The  perineum,  the  space  between  the  fundament  and  testicles,  feels 
sore  to  the  touch.  The  desire  to  pass  urine  is  incessant,  but  the 
effort  to  do  so  is  mainly  ineffectual.  The  water  passes  off  drop  by 
drop,  with  great  pain,  or  is  entirely  stopped,  causing  enlargement  , 
of  the  bladder,  and  great  distress.  Mucus  from  the  inflamed  lining 
of  the  bladder  passes  off  with  the  water.  Nausea,  vomiting,  and 
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great  anxiety  are  common.  The  bowels  are  bound,  and  when  the 
disease  is  on  the  side  next  the  lower  bowel,  there  is  a desire  to  empty 
the  bowels ; and  if  the  inflammation  be  in  the  neck,  there  is  great 
pain  in  the  perineum,  and  frequently  an  entire  retention  of  the  water. 
The  pulse  is  full,  hard,  and  frequent,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  thirst 
urgent,  and  the  patient  restless  and  dejected. 

Causes.  — This  disease  maybe  produced  by  taking  can  tharides  and 
turpentine ; by  irritating  substances  forced  into  the  bladder  with  a 
syringe,  or  by  pushing  bougies  or  catheters  into  it ; by  gravel-stones 
in  the  bladder ; by  retained  urine ; by  external  injuries ; by  gonor- 
rhoea ; and  by  cold  applied  to  the  feet,  or  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
abdomen. 

Treatment.  — If  the  urine  be  retained,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that  it  be  early  drawn  off  with  the  catheter,  lest  a distention  of 
the  bladder  bring  on  mortification.  Great  care  is  required  not  to  pro- 
duce irritation  by  any  roughness  in  introducing  the  instrument. 

Leeches  should  be  applied  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels,  the 
perineum,  and  around  the  anus.  When  these  are  removed,  warm 
poultices  should  be  applied.  Cold  compresses  will  often  do  as  well. 
The  bowels  must  be  opened  with  epsom  salts.  Injections  of  warm 
water,  with  a few  drops  of  tincture  of  arnica-leaves,  will  act  finely  as 
a local  bath,  — the  water  being  retained  as  long  as  possible. 

The  tincture  of  veratrum  viride  will  be  required  in  five  to  ten-drop 
doses,  or  the  compound  tincture  of  Virginia  snake-root,  to  induce 
perspiration.  Ex.  jaborandi  may  sometimes  be  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Drinks  must  be  taken  very  sparingly.  A small  amount  of  cold  in- 
fusion of  slippery-elm  bark,  or  marshmallow  and  peach-leaves,  or 
cleavers.  This  mucilaginous  drink  must  be  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  the  diet  during  the  active  stage  of  the  disease.  Alkalis  are 
exceedingly  useful  in  allaying  the  pain  and  smarting  of  urination, 
perhaps  the  best  remedy  being  liq.  potass,  citratis,  in  tablespoonful  doses 
every  two  hours.  Suppositories  of  opium  and  belladonna  in  one-fourth 
grain  doses  by  the  rectum  every  two  to  four  hours  allay  the  frequent 
urination  and  pain  and  quiet  the  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder Cystirrhcea. 

This  is  much  more  common  than  the  active  form  of  the  disease 
It  often  arises  from  the  same  causes  which  produce  acute  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder. 

It  often  passes  under  the  title  of  “catarrh  of  the  bladder.”  It  is 
a chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  that  organ,  and  is  a 
very  common  and  troublesome  affection  among  old  people. 

Symptoms.  — Slight  lancinating  pains,  with  a feeling  of  heat  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder,  and  a sense  of  weight  and  tenderness  in  the 
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perineum  ; frequent  and  tormenting  desire  to  pass  water,  with  occa- 
sional spasmodic  action  of  the  bladder.  The  urine  is  loaded  with 
tenacious  mucus,  just  as  the  expectoration  has  large  quantities  of 
mucus  in  it  when  there  is  inflammation  of  the  membrane  lining  the 
windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes.  When  the  water  has  stood  a while, 
this  mucus  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  leaving  the  fluid  clear 
above.  Great  quantities  of  this  are  sometimes  passed,  — amounting 
even  to  pints  in  a day.  The  triple  phosphates  of  magnesia  and  am- 
monia are  often  found  in  the  water. 

Frequently  there  are  derangements  of  the  appetite  and  digestive 
functions,  a wliite  or  brown  fur  upon  the  tongue,  a harsh,  dry  skin, 
with  thirst  and  general  debility,  — especially  in  the  back  and  loins. 
Sometimes  there  is  a little  fever. 

Treatment. — To  reduce  the  inflammation  apply  a mustard  poultice. 
Urotropin  in  powder  form,  7 grains  to  a dose  or  the  tablet  of  7\  grains 
may  be  used  as  they  are  more  readily  bought,  followed  by  a good 
drink  of  water  and  taken  three  or  four  times  a day  is  the  best  drug 
to  clear  the  urine  of  pus  or  other  debris  caused  by  inflammation  of 
the  bladder. 

An  injection  into  the  bladder,  once  a day,  of  a tepid  infusion  of 
golden-seal  root,  with  much  care,  may  be  of  great  service;  or  an 
infusion  of  equal  parts  of  golden-seal,  witch-hazel,  and  stramonium. 
It  may  be  done  with  a gum-elastic  catheter  and  a small  syringe. 

The  bowels  must  be  kept  open  with  the  neutralizing  mixture,  or 
some  other  mild  physic ; and  the  skin  bathed  with  saleratus  and 
water  once  a day,  and  rubbed  well  with  a coarse  towel. 

Should  there  be  any  scrofulous,  or  gouty,  or  rheumatic  condition  of 
the  system,  the  remedies  for  those  complaints  may  be  used  in  addition 
to  the  above. 

Milk,  bread  and  vegetable  food  should  be  the  only  articles  of  diet 
allowed. 


Disease  of  the  Supra=Renal  Capsules. 

The  supra-renal  capsules  are  small  bodies  situated  above  the  kid- 
neys. (Fig.  Ill,  1.)  Their  office  is  not  well  understood.  It  has 
been  found  of  late  that  they  are  subject  to  a disorder  having  peculiar 
symptoms.  This  is  a comparatively  new  disease. 

Symptoms The  most  marked  symptom  is  a peculiar  change  in 

the  color  of  the  skin,  called  “ bronzing.”  This  bronzing  process  be- 
gins in  patches  on  those  parts  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  to  friction, 
as  the  neck,  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  fronts  of  the  thighs,  and  the 
arms.  These  patches  look,  in  color,  like  spots  upon  a bronze  statue, 
deprived  of  their  gloss. 

Another  marked  symptom  is  a general  debility , which  comes  on 
without  any  apparent  cause,  — there  being,  generally,  no  evidence  of 
organic  disease,  and  no  loss  of  flesh,  — and  is  attended  with  faint- 
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ings,  loss  of  energy  both  of  body  and  mind,  a peculiar  flabbiness  of 
flesh,  and  an  early  death,  apparently  from  sheer  weakness. 

The  blood  becomes  depraved,  and  loses  its  coloring  matter,  as 
shown  by  the  paleness  of  the  skin  where  there  is  no  bronzing. 

The  pulse  is  generally  very  soft  and  compressible.  The  stomach  is 
irritable,  the  appetite  is  gone  ; there  is  nausea  and  sometimes  vomiting, 
with  pain  and  a sense  of  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Fre- 
quently there  is  costiveness,  sometimes  diarrhoea,  and  pains  in  the 
back  and  loins.  In  some  cases  there  are  epileptic  fits,  failure  of 
memory,  change  of  temper,  or  a numbness  of  the  fingers,  legs,  etc. 

Treatment. — The  only  method  of  treatment  that  promises  any  hope 
of  cure  in  this  trouble  is  a preparation  made  from  healthy  Suprarenal 
Capsules.  These  are  concentrated  and  undergo  a process  which 
enables  the  important  elements  to  be  retained  and  a fair  proportion  of 
cases  are  now  cured  by  their  use. 

Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys.  — Albuminuria. 

This  peculiar  disease  was  first  explained  to  the  profession  in  1837, 
by  Dr.  Bright,  of  England,  whose  name  it  took.  It  consists  of  a dis- 
order of  the  kidneys,  — - probably  a congestion  and  an  obstructed  cir- 
culation in  them,  from  which  arise  two  most  important  effects  ; first, 
albumen,  an  essential  alimentary  constituent  of  the  blood,  is  secreted 
and  passed  off,  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  in  the  urine ; and  sec- 
ondly, urea,  the  worn-out  matters  of  the  blood  which  the  kidneys  are 
made  expressly  to  carry  off,  is  permitted  to  remain.  If  the  urine  of 
a person  having  Bright’s  disease  be  examined,  therefore,  albumen, 
which  should  not  be  there,  will  be  found,  and  urea,  a natural  constitu- 
ent, will  be  absent.  The  presence  of  albumen,  however,  while  ab- 
normal, is  not  necessarily  indicative  of  Bright’s  disease,  as  it  may 
proceed  from  indigestion  and  blood  disorders. 

Method  of  Examination.  — To  discover  albumen  in  urine  suspected 
to  contain  it,  place  a little  in  a test  tube,  and  boil  it  over  a spirit- 
lamp.  If  albumen  be  present  only  in  minute  quantity,  it  may  cause 

only  a delicate  opalescence  ; if  in  larger  quan- 
tity, it  may  separate  in  curdy  flakes,  and  fall  to 
the  bottom  as  a more  or  less  abundant  white 
precipitate.  If  very  abundant , the  liquid  may 
become  nearly  solid. 

The  albumen  is  the  same  as  tht  white  of  an 
egg,  and  the  boiling  has  the  same  effect  in 
whitening  and  hardening  it,  as  upon  that  sub- 
stance. 

Albumen  is  sometimes  fwund  in  the  urine  in 
a coagulated  state,  and  having  the  shape  of  tubes  or  worms  (Fig. 
112).  This  is  quite  common  in  Bright’s  disease.  The  deposit  seems 
to  be  made  up  of  fibrous  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes  of  the  kid- 
neys. 
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Symptoms.  — The  two  unnatural  conditions  mentioned  above 
give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  Bright’s  disease.  One  of  them,  how- 
ever, is  itself  the  most  constant  and  characteristic  symptom  of  the 
disease,  namely,  the  presence  of  albumen.  This,  too,  being  one  of 
the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  blood,  its  abstraction  thins  the 
serous  portion  of  the  blood,  and  causes  it  to  filter  out  of  its  vessels 
into  the  cells,  — causing  dropsy  of  the  cells,  usually  called  cellular 
dropsy,  or  anasarca.  This  general  dropsy  begins  frequently  in  the 
face,  and  spreads  rapidly  over  the  whole  body  and  limbs.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  are  pains  in  the  back  and  loins,  a gradual  failing  of 
strength,  and  a derangement  of  digestion.  The  skin  becomes  dry, 
with  a pale  and  bloodless  appearance,  and  there  are  frequently  thirst, 
nausea  and  vomiting.  The  urine  frequently  has  fat,  blood,  epithelial 
scales,  mucus,  blood-discs,  fibrous  casts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes,  and 
saline  sediments  ; and  is  generally  lighter  by  weight  than  in  health, 
and  less  in  quantity,  and  is  apt  to  be  red,  brown,  or  dingy  in  color. 

The  retention  of  urea  in  the  blood  acts  as  a poison,  and  causes, 
toward  the  latter  end  of  the  disease,  when  accumulated  in  large  quan- 
tity, drowsiness,  convulsions,  and  apoplexy. 

A frequent  desire  to  make  water,  with  a shifting  back  and  forth 
of  the  bowels  between  costiveness  and  diarrhaea,  are  common  symp- 
toms. 

Treatment.  — The  results  of  treatment  in  this  disease  are  often  un- 
satisfactory. Yet  if  taken  in  season,  investigated  with  proper  care, 
and  treated  with  due  diligence,  much  may  be  done  for  its  cure.  It  is 
one  of  those  harassing  complaints,  which  physicians  in  family  prac- 
tice seldom  have  the  patience  to  investigate  and  manage  with  suffi- 
cient care. 

Let  the  healthy  and  active  condition  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
be  the  first  object  aimed  at.  This  will  relieve  the  laboring  and  falter- 
ing kidneys  of  a portion  of  their  burden.  The  alkaline  sponge-bath 
with  vigorous  friction  every  day  will  secure  this  object. 

In  the  next  place,  the  skin  being  putin  a working  condition,  should 
be  made  to  work  by  some  internal  diaphoretic,  — as  the  tincture  of 
veratrum  viride,  in  doses  of  from  five  to  ten  drops,  or  the  compound 
tincture  of  Virginia  snake-root,  in  teaspoonful  doses. 

The  kidneys  may  be  still  further  relieved,  especially  when  there  is 
considerable  tenderness  and  other  signs  of  inflammation,  by  cupping, 
leeching,  mustard-poultices  and  croton-oil. 

The  bowels  should  be  regulated  by  some  gentle  physic,  as  cream  of 
tarter  dissolved  in  flax-seed  tea,  rochelle  powders,  epsom  salts,  etc.  In 
some  cases,  podophyllin  and  leptandrin  (40),  or  the  compound 
powder  of  jalap  (41),  are  useful. 

When  there  is  dropsy  of  the  cells,  elaterium  may  be  used  as  physic 
(31),  or  the  kidneys  may  be  jogged  by  digitalis  (130),  (129),  its  effects 
being  carefully  watched.  Cider,  freely  drunk,  has  been  found  useful 
in  some  cases. 
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To  restore  the  blood,  iron  (73),  (93),  (74),  (75),  (72),  (71)  is 
the  essential  article.  When  there  is  considerable  debility,  some  of 
the  vegetable  bitters,  as  quinine,  quassia,  gentian,  Colombo,  etc.,  may 
be  used  daily. 

Coffee,  and  all  indigestible  articles  of  food,  as  rich  pastries,  new 
bread,  high-seasoned  meat,  and  fats,  must  be  avoided,  — in  a word, 
nothing  must  be  taken,  either  in  kind  or  quantity,  which  the  stomach 
cannot  easily  digest. 

Diabetes. 

A chronic  disease  of  mild  beginning  which  is  associated  with  the 
presence  of  a large  amount  of  sugar  together  with  a great  increase 
of  the  amount  of  urine  passed.  The  usual  amount  that  a healthy 
adult  passes  during  the  day  is  three  pints  and  this  disease  may  cause 
an  increase  in  severe  cases  to  several  quarts;  three  to  four  quarts  is 
not  unusual  and  it  can  be  noticed  that  this  great  waste  of  the  tissues 
must  naturally  be  associated  with  considerable  loss  of  flesh  and 
strength.  It  is  a disease  most  often  found  in  middle  life  and  more 
common  among  men  than  women  and  is  quite  frequently  passed 
down  through  generations. 

Nature  of  the  Urine. — Not  only  is  there  too  much  urine  discharged, 
but,  instead  of  being  lighter  than  healthy  urine,  as  in  Bright’s  disease, 
it  is  heavier,  and  instead  of  holding  albumen  in  solution,  it  contains 
grape-sugar. 

To  Detect  Sugar. — Put  a little  of  the  suspected  urine  in  a test- 
tube  ; add  to  it  a drop  or  two  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
will  give  the  fluid  a pale-blue  tint.  Now  add  liquor  potassa  in 
excess  : if  sugar  be  present,  this  will  throw  down  a pale-blue  precipi- 
tate (hydrated  oxide  of  copper),  which  will  immediately  re-dissolve, 
forming  a purplish-blue  liquid.  Boil  this  over  a lamp;  if  there  be 
sugar,  a reddish  or  yellowish-brown  precipitate  (sub-oxide  of  copper) 
will  be  thrown  down  ; if  no  sugar,  a black  precipitate  (common  oxide 
of  copper)  will  fall  to  the  bottom. 

Another  Test. — Place  a little  urine  in  a test-tube;  add  to  it  half 
its  volume  of  liquid  potassa,  and  boil  five  minutes.  If  there  be  sugar 
present,  the  liquid  will  take  a brownish  or  bistre  tint. 

Growth  of  Torula  as  a Test.  — Place  a portion  of  saccharine  urine 

in  a warm  place,  and  a scum  will  soon  rise,  as 
if  a little  flour  had  been  dusted  on  it.  This, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  proves  to 
be  minute  oval  bodies.  These  expand  and  dilate 
the  vesicle  containing  them  into  the  form  of  a 
tube.  They  still  continue  to  enlarge,  and  pro- 
ject from  the  parent  bladder,  like  buds.  The 
whole  then  resembles  a jointed  fungoid  growth 
(Fig.  113),  which  finally  breaks  up,  and  falls  to 
the  bottom,  as  a copious  deposit  of  oval  vesicles 
or  spores. 
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Other  Symptoms.  — Great  thirst,  craving  appetite,  dry  skin,  a 
sense  of  weight  and  uneasiness  in  the  stomach  after  eating,  dry  and 
parched  mouth,  white  and  foul  or  clean  and  red  tongue,  wasting  of 
flesh,  languor  and  aversion  to  exercise,  debility,  pain  and  weakness 
in  the  loins,  costiveness,  loss  of  the  sexual  feeling,  and  cold  feet. 
As  the  disease  draws  towards  a fatal  end,  the  gums  become  spongy, 
the  breath  fetid,  sometimes  smelling  like  urine. 

Treatment.  — The  skin  should  have  about  the  same  treatment  as 
that  recommended  in  Bright’s  disease.  Also,  the  same  counter-irrita- 
tion over  the  kidneys.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  open  by  some 
gentle  physic  (13),  (12),  (15). 

Tonics.  — These  will  be  required  to  restore  the  tone  of  the  system, 
particularly  iron,  — same  preparations  as  recommended  in  Bright’s 
disease. 

Astringents  to  check  the  flow  of  urine  will  be  needed.  Alum,  in 
three-grain  doses,  three  times  a day,  or  sugar  of  lead,  or  white  vitriol, 
or  clear  opium,  will  be  serviceable.  Creosote,  in  one  or  two-drop 
doses,  and  tincture  of  cantharides,  have  each  cured  cases. 

One  scruple  of  Peruvian  bark,  one  scruple  of  wild-cranberry  leaves, 
powdered,  and  half  a grain  of  opium,  mixed  and  taken  three  times  a 
day,  is  a good  remedy. 

All  articles  which  contain  sugar  and  starch  must  be  forbidden  in 
the  diet.  Bread  and  potatoes  contain  a large  amount  of  starch ; and 
beets,  parsnips,  and  some  other  vegetables,  have  sugar.  It  is  best 
to  confine  the  patient  almost  entirely  to  tender,  fresh  meats  ; and  the 
drink,  notwithstanding  the  great  thirst,  must  be  restricted  to  a very 
small  quantity.  Saccharin  should  be  used  to  sweeten  drinks  instead 
of  sugar. 

Bleeding  from  the  Kidneys,  etc. — ■ Hcematurici. 

By  this  I mean  a discharge  of  blood  from  the  urinary  passage.  It 
may  come  from  the  kidneys,  the  ureters,  the  bladder,  or  the  urethra. 

Symptoms.  — The  passage  of  the  blood  is  preceded  by  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  and  accom- 
panied by  faintness.  There  is  generally  heat 
and  distress  in  the  loins,  and  tenderness  upon 
pressure  in  the  region  of  the  bladder  or  kid- 
neys, according  to  the  place  from  which  the 
blood  comes. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether 
the  coloring  matter  in  the  urine  is  really  blood. 

In  such  cases,  the  microscope  will  generally 
detect  the  blood  corpuscles,  if  present.  They 
commonly  appear  as  in  Fig.  114,  having  a yellow  color,  and  being 
pretty  uniform  in  size. 
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Treatment. — This  must  of  course  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  case,  and  the  immediate  cause  producing  it.  Where  active  bleed- 
ing exists,  the  patient  must  have  absolute  rest  in  bed,  with  applica- 
tions of  cold  to  the  hips  and  loins.  If  the  patient  be  strong  and  full 
of  blood,  wet  cups  or  leeches  may  be  applied  over  the  kidneys,  or  the 
bladder.  In  such  cases,  too,  the  bowels  must  be  freely  moved  with 
some  preparation  of  salts  (14),  (18),  (20),  (25). 

Sugar  of  lead  is  a valuable  remedy;  but  it  should  be  given  in  large 
doses  for  a short  time,  rather  than  in  small  doses  for  a long  time.  It 
is  best  taken  in  form  of  solution  (348),  two  great  spoonfuls  every 
two  hours,  until  five  or  six  doses  are  taken. 

But  the  best  remed}^  is  gallic  acid.  It  seems  to  have  extraordinary 
power  in  this  complaint.  It  should  be  given  in  five-grain  doses, 
mixed  with  a teaspoonful  o|  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  and  ten  drops 
of  tincture  of  henbane. 

Suppression  of  Urine. — Ischuria  Renalis. 

This  disease  is,  in  one  respect,  just  the  opposite  of  diabetes. 
While  immense  quantities  of  urine  are  secreted  in  that,  none  is  se- 
creted in  this.  In  that,  the  kidneys  do  too  much ; in  this,  they  do 
no  tiling. 

This  complaint  is  sometimes  called  paralysis  of  the  kidneys.  It 

usually  occurs  in  old  persons,  and  those  inclined  to  corpulency. 

# 

Symptoms.  — The  patient  makes  no  water;  and  if  the  catheter  be 
applied,  none  will  be  found  in  the  bladder.  The  patient  feels  unwell, 
restless,  anxious,  with  a slight  pain  in  the  loins  and  bowels,  perhaps ; 
but  on  the  whole  not  illness  enough  to  give  any  very  good  account 
of  it.  After  a little  time,  nausea  comes  on,  and  perhaps  vomiting, 
and  soon  drowsiness,  wanderings  of  mind,  incoherent  talk,  hiccough, 
stupefaction,  and  death.  These  head  symptoms  are  caused  by  the 
shutting  up,  in  the  kidneys,  the  natural  outlet  of  urea,  of  an  excre- 
mentitious  matter,  which  acts  as  a poison  to  the  nervous  system. 
Before  death,  the  perspiration  has  a strong  smell  of  urine. 

Treatment.  — The  cause  of  this  complaint  not  being  known,  the 
treatment  must  necessarily  be  a little  uncertain.  We  cannot  go 
amiss,  however,  in  placing  the  patient  immediately  in  a warm  bath 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Then  apply  wet  cups  over  the  kidneys, 
and  follow  these  either  by  mustard  poultices  or  by  hot  fomentations. 

Let  the  bowels  be  opened  by  the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  or  by 
elaterium  (31).  Epsom  salts  or  cream  of  tartar  might  in  some  cases 
be  substituted  for  the  above.  A stimulating  injection  is  also  desira- 
ble (246). 

Diuretics,  as  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  digitalis,  queen  of  the  meadow 
and  peach-leaves,  equal  parts,  and  marshmallow,  are  of  course  called 

for. 
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Much  of  the  poisonous  matter  retained  maybe  got  out  through  the 
skin,  by  a free  use  of  the  compound  tincture  of  Virginia  snake-root 
or  tincture  of  veratrum  viride  in  full  doses. 

Although  the  symptoms,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  complaint, 
may  not  attract  much  attention,  or  be  thought  worthy  of  notice,  yet 
the  treatment  should  be  prompt  and  energetic,  as  a fatal  termination 
is  sometimes  reached  in  the  brief  space  of  forty-eight  hours. 

Retention  of  Urine. 

This  disorder  is  often  confounded  with  suppression  of  the  urine, 
but  it  is  different  in  every  respect.  In  suppression , the  urine  is  not 
formed  by  the  kidneys ; in  retention , it  is  formed,  and,  in  some  cases, 
poured  into  the  bladder,  but  is  retained  on  account  of  some  inability 
to  pass  it.  * 

Ischuria.  — This  is  one  of  the  forms  of  retention.  In  this  com- 
plaint, the  urine  has  passed  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder,  but  from 
some  cause,  generally  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  the  bladder,  it  cannot 
be  passed  off.  In  this  case,  there  is  no  pain,  but  the  stream  of  water 
flows  off  with  slower  and  slower  pace,  — the  patient  having  to  make 
tiresome  efforts  with  the  abdominal  muscles  to  get  the  bladder 
emptied.  As  the  quantity  discharged  diminishes,  the  desire  to  uri- 
nate grows  more  urgent.  Pressure  just  above  the  pubes  gives  pain, 
and  the  bladder  feels  under  the  hand  like  a large,  hard  tumor. 

Dysuria.  — In  this  form  of  the  complaint,  the  water  is  passed  to 
some  extent,  but  with  pain  and  heat  along  the  water-pipe.  This  is 
generally  caused  by  some  inflammation  along  the  urethra. 

Strangury.  — In  this  the  water  is  only  passed  drop  by  drop,  and 
with  great  burning,  scalding,  and  tenesmus  in  the  neck  of  the  bladdei. 
When  there  is  considerable  inflammation,  the  skin  becomes  hot,  the 
pulse  hard  and  quick,  and  the  tongue  covered  with  a white  fur. 

Causes.  — These  several  forms  of  the  complaint  are  caused  by  palsy 
of  the  bladder,  gonorrhoea,  inflammation  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
or  the  water-pipe,  mechanical  injuries  of  the  bladder  in  child-bearing 
or  otherwise,  by  tumors  pressing  upon  it,  by  irritation  from  gravel  or 
stone  within  its  cavity,  by  stricture  or  partial  closing  up  of  the  ure- 
thra, by  disease  of  the  prostate  gland,  by  taking  spirits  of  turpentine 
or  cantharides,  or  by  the  absorption  of  this  latter  article  when  used 
as  a blister. 

Treatment.  — It  is  obviously  necessary  in  this  complaint,  that 
treatment,  in  order  to  be  of  any  avail,  should  be  prompt ; for  when 
the  retention  is  complete,  the  bladder  will  burst  in  from  two  to  five 
days,  and  cause  the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  cause  of  the  retention. 

If  it  be  caused  by  palsy  of  the  bladder,  the  common  flexible  cathe- 
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ter  must  be  used  daily  until  the  muscular  fibres  recover  their  lost 
power.  When  much  irritation  is  caused  by  introducing  it,  it  is  better 
not  to  withdraw  it,  but  to  close  its  external  orifice  with  a small  plug, 
which  the  patient  can  remove  as  often  as  necessary  to  let  off  the 
urine.  To  remove  the  paralysis,  the  electro-magnetic  machine  is 
worth  a trial,  the  current  being  passed  through  the  bladder.  At 
the  same  time  let  the  patient  take  strychnia  (85),  (86),  (83),  (95). 
Cantharides,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  in  connection  with  strychnia 
(291),  is  often  used. 

If  the  retention  is  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, leeches  should  be  applied  to  the  perineum,  and  three  or  four  drops 
of  croton-oil  may  be  rubbed  on  just  above  the  pubes  to  bring  out  an 
eruption.  Warm  fomentations  will  also  be  serviceable,  and  warm 
hip-baths.  Cooling  diuretics,  as  infusions  of  marshmallow,  cleavers, 
pumpkin-seeds,  buchu,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  etc  , must  not  be  gmitted. 

Inability  to  Hold  the  Urine.  — Enuresis. 

This  complaint,  generally  called  incontinence  of  the  urine,  is  quite 
common  among  children.  In  some  cases  the  child  has  no  ability  to 
hold  its  water  at  any  time ; but  generally  it  is  only  passed  off  invol- 
untarily at  night  while  in  bed.  In  adult  life  it  is  less  frequently  met 
with,  except  among  the  old. 

Causes Irritation  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  which  go  to 

the  bladder,  mechanical  injuries  of  the  bladder,  palsy  of  the  bladder, 
particularly  in  old  people,  debility  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  a gen- 
eral weakness  of  the  nervous  system,  worms  in  the  bowels,  piles, 
whites,  gravel  or  stones  in  the  bladder,  long  prepuce  in  boys,  etc. 

Treatment.  — Asa  general  rule,  the  change  of  constitution  which 
occurs  at  puberty  cures  this  complaint.  But  as  this  does  not  always 
happen,  it  is  important  that  parents  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
break  it  up  early,  lest  it  become  an  affliction  for  life. 

Children  who  suffer  from  this  disorder  are  apt  to  drink  largely. 
This  habit  should  be  restrained.  But  little  drink  should  be  allowed, 
whatever  the  desire  for  it.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  child  make 
water  before  going  to  bed,  — also  that  it  be  aroused  at  a late  hour  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  that  the  foot  of  the  bed  be  elevated  so  as  to 
draw  the  urine  away  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

The  skin  should  be  washed  all  over,  every  day,  with  cool  or  cold 
water,  and  vigorously  rubbed  with  a coarse  towel.  This  will  cause 
the  excess  of  fluids  to  pass  off  through  the  skin,  and  lessen  the  action 
of  the  kidneys. 

In  some  instances  children  urinate  in  bed  through  carelessness, 
being  half  conscious  of  what  is  occurring,  but  not  caring  enough  to 
rouse  themselves.  In  such  cases,  they  are  often  cured  by  some  de- 
cided correction,  — the  impending  act  of  passing  water  connecting 
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itself  in  their  mind  with  the  correction,  and  recalling  them  instantly 
to  full  consciousness.  Of  course  this  mode  of  relief  should  be  resorted 
to  with  great  judgment  and  caution. 

Ergotin  in  1 grain  dose  given  two  or  three  times  a day  or  a mix- 
ture containing  15  drops  of  the  fluid  extract  of  ergot  or  10  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  belladonna  given  in  water,  morning  and  night  are 
the  best  remedies.  When  any  disturbances  of  the  eyes  are  com- 
plained of,  belladonna  must  be  stopped. 

If  the  disorder  be  caused  by  irritation  of  the  spinal  nerves,  cold 
water  douched  upon  the  back,  or  croton-oil  rubbed  along  the  spine, 
or  a warm  stimulating  or  irritating  plaster  upon  the  lower  part  of  the 
back,  will  be  required.  The  electro-magnetic  machine  may  do  well 
in  some  cases. 

Urinary  Deposits.  — Gravel.  — Stone. 

Unnatural  deposits  in  urine  are  to  be  regarded  simply  as  evi- 
dences of  changes  which  disease  is  making  in  the  body.  As  such 
they  are  valuable,  — more  valuable,  in  many  cases,  than  any  or  all 
other  symptoms  we  can  study,  and  most  valuable  from  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  investigated.  Yet  but  very  few  physicians,  com- 
paratively, pay  any  special  attention  to  them,  or  make  any  effort  to 
acquire  the  small  amount  of  knowledge  needed  for  their  detection. 

Sources  of  the  Urine.  — The  urinary  secretion  has  three  sources. 
The  largest  bulk  of  it  comes  from  the  superabundance  of  drink  taken 
into  the  stomach.  This  is  shown  from  the  free  flow  of  pale  urine 
after  taking  copious  drafts  of  water  or  other  fluids.  Such  quantities 
of  water  as  are  often  drunk,  would  embarrass  the  functions  of  animal 
life,  were  it  not  pumped  off  by  the  kidneys. 

A second  source  of  supply  for  the  urinary  secretion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  elements  of  imperfectly  digested  food,  and  also  some  abnormal 
elements  arising  from  incomplete  assimilation.  Oxalic  acid  is  a 
specimen  of  the  latter,  being  sometimes  largely  excreted,  in  dyspep- 
sia, soon  after  a meal. 

The  third  source  of  urine  is  found  in  those  old  and  worn-out  atoms 
of  the  system,  which  can  serve  no  further  useful  purpose  in  the  ani- 
mal economy,  and  which  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  the  lungs  or  skin 
It  is  only,  however,  one  portion  of  the  dead  tissue,  namely,  that  which 
is  rich  in  nitrogen,  which  goes  out  through  the  renal  strainer ; an- 
other portion,  which  has  a preponderance  of  inflammable  elements — • 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  perhaps  sulphur  — takes  the  outward  channel 
through  the  liver,  as  bile. 
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Characteristics  of  Urine.  — Healthy  urine  has  alight  amber  color, 
is  transparent,  and  has  different  degrees  of  density,  its  specific  gravity 
varying  from  1.003  to  1.030.  It  has  an  aromatic,  violet-like  smell, 
and  a bitter,  disagreeble  taste,  like  salts. 

That  which  is  passed  a little  time  after  drinking  largely,  is  pale, 
and  has  a low  specific  gravity,  varying  from  1.003  to  1.009,  and  is 
called  urina  potus.  That  passed  soon  after  the  digestion  of  a full 
meal,  is  called  urina  chyli,  or  urina  cibi  ; it  has  a specific  gravity  from 
1.020  to  1.030.  That  which  is  secreted  from  the  blood,  and  is  passed 
before  eating  or  drinking  in  the  morning,  is  called  urina  sanguinis; 
and  has  a specific  gravity  of  from  1.015  to  1.025.  This  is  the  best 
specimen  of  the  average  density  and  nature  of  healthy  urine. 

Healthy  urine  contains  urea,  uric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphate  of  soda,  etc.  It  is  only  when  these 
are  discovered  in  excess,  that  they  indicate  disease. 

Examination  of  Urine. — Let  a piece  of  blue  litmus-paper  be  first 
dipped  in  the  urine ; if  it  be  acid,  the  color  of  the  paper  will  be 
changed  to  red,  or  reddish-brown.  Should  the  blue  color  remain  un- 
changed, then  use  yellow  turmeric  or  reddened  litmus  paper ; 
if  the  urine  is  alkaline,  the  turmeric  will  become  brown,  and 
the  reddened  litmus  will  be  changed  to  blue.  If  the  color  in 
both  cases  remains  unaltered,  the  urine  is  neutral ; that  is, 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline. 

This  being  done,  let  the  specific  gravity  be  taken.  This  is 
easily  done  by  the  urinometer  (Fig.  115).  This  instrument 
is  known  also  by  the  names  hydrometer,  and  gravimeter.  It 
is  generally  made  of  glass.  When  placed  in  distilled  water, 
it  will  sink  to  a certain  point;  and  as  all  bodies  immersed  in 
fluid  displace  a bulk  equal  to  themselves,  it  follows  that  in 
a fluid  denser  than  water,  the  instrument  will  not  sink  so 
deep.  The  space  above  the  large  bulb  is  marked  off  into  de- 
grees corresponding  to  different  densities.  When  this  instru- 
ment is  immersed  in  urine,  and  has  come  to  rest,  the  number  on  the 
graduated  scale,  which  stands  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  when 
added  to  1.000,  will  represent  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid.  If,  for 
example,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  corresponds  with  9 on  the  scale, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  will  be  1.009  ; if  at  25,  it  will  be 
1.025. 


Fig.  115. 


By  attending  to  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine,  the  physician  may 
often  gain  important  information  respecting  his  patient,  as  it  may  be 
made  to  show  him  how  much  solid  matter  is  daily  carried  out  of  the 
body  through  the  kidneys.  This,  at  the  bed-side,  may  often  give 
useful  hints  in  regard  to  treatment. 

The  following  table,  constructed  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  shows  at  a 
glance  the  amount  of  solid  matter  in  1000  grains  of  urine  of  different 
densities  : — 
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Gravity. 

Solids. 

Water. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Solids. 

Water. 

Specific 

Gravity- 

Solids. 

Water. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Solids. 

Water. 

1001 

2.33 

997.67 

1011 

25.63 

974.37 

1021 

48.93 

951.07 

1031 

72.23 

927.77 

1002 

4.66 

995.34 

1012 

27.96 

972.04 

1022 

51.26 

948.74 

1032 

74.56 

925.44 

1003 

6.99 

993.01 

1013 

30.29 

969.71 

1023 

53.59 

946.41 

1033 

76.89 

923.11 

1004 

9.32 

990.68 

1014 

32.62 

967.38 

1024 

55.92 

944.18 

1034 

79.22 

920.78 

1005 

11.65 

998.35 

1015 

34.95 

965.05 

1025 

58.25 

941.75 

1035 

81.55 

918.45 

1006 

13.98 

986.02 

1016 

37.23 

962.72 

1026 

60.50 

939.42 

1035 

83.88 

916.12 

1007 

16.31 

683.69 

1017 

39.61 

960.39 

1027 

62.91 

937.09 

1037 

86.21 

913.79 

1008 

18.64 

981.36 

1018 

41.94 

958.06 

1028 

65.24 

934.76 

1038 

88.54 

911.46 

1009 

20.97 

979.03 

1019 

44.27 

955.73 

1029 

67.57 

932.43 

1039 

91.87 

909.13 

1010 

23.30 

976.70 

1020 

46.60 

953.40 

1030 

69.90 

930.40 

1040 

93.20 

906.80 

The  mode  of  using  the  above  table  is  this.  Having  learned  the 
density  of  the  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours  by  means  of  the 
urinometer  (Fig.  115),  a glance  at  the  table  will  show  the  proportion 
of  solid  matter  and  water  in  1000  grains  of  the  urine.  Then,  by 
weighing  the  whole  quantity  of  urine  passed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
the  weight  of  solids  drained  off  by  the  kidneys  may  be  determined 
by  the  simple  rule  of  proportion. 

Symptoms  of  Gravel.  — • A sudden  attack  of  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  kidneys,  so  acute  and  severe,  frequently,  as  to  cause  fainting  and 
even  convulsions.  The  pain  runs  down  to  the  groin  and  thigh,  caus- 
ing a numbness  on  the  affected  side,  and  a drawing  up  of  the  testicle. 
The  pain  is  excessive  at  times,  and  then  remits.  Finally  it  stops 
suddenly. 

Leading  from  the  kidneys  to  the  bladder  are  two  small  tubes  about 
the  size  of  a goose-quill,  called  ureters,  — being  the  appointed  chan- 
nels of  the  urine.  The  pain,  of  which  I have  spoken,  is  caused,  gen- 
erally, by  the  passage  of  a stone  along  one  of  these  small  tubes.  If 
the  stone  happen  to  be  a little  too  large  for  the  tube,  or  uneven  or 
ragged  upon  its  surface  so  as  to  bruise  and  tear  the  delicate  lining 
of  the  ureter,  severe  pain  is  the  result.  The  pain  is  intense  when  the 
stone  moves  along ; remits  when  it  stops  ; and  suddenly  ceases  alto- 
gether, when  it  gets  through,  and  drops  into  the  bladder. 

Sometimes  there  is  no  pain,  the  gravel  being  so  fine  as  to  pass 
through  the  ureters  very  easily.  It  then  passes  through  the  urethra 
also,  and  is  found  as  a sediment  of  the  urine  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

These  urinary  deposits  are  various,  and  quite  unlike  each  other  in 
kind.  They  indicate  different  states  of  health,  and  require  to  be 
spoken  of  separately. 

Uric-Acid  Gravel. 

This  form  of  deposit  passes  indifferently  under  the  name  of  uric 
acid  gravel,  or  lithic  acid  gravel.  The  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
passing  this  kind  of  deposit  largely,  is  said  to  have  the  lithic  or  uric 
acid  diathesis  or  condition. 

The  urine  of  persons  in  this  state  lets  fall,  after  it  has  stood  awhile, 
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a reddish  sediment,  like  brickdust.  This  consists  chiefly  of  urate  of 
ammonia  (Figs.  116  and  11T),  tinged  with  certain  coloring  matters. 
This  coloring  substance  may  be  more  or  less  abundant,  and  give  to 
the  deposit  various  shades,  as  dirty-white,  yellow,  pink,  and  red.  The 


Fig.  116.  fig.  117. 


pure  uric  acid  sometimes  appears  as  fine  sand,  or  large  crystals  (Fig. 
118).  The  urine  is  of  a dark  copper-color,  about  like  brown  sherry, 

and  is  more  scanty  than  in  health.  It  is 
also  highly  acid,  giving  to  litmus  paper 
a deeper  shade  of  red. 

Persons  who  pass  this  kind  of  gravel 
largely  are  apt  to  be  troubled  with  in- 
flammatory complaints;  with  acidity  of 
the  stomach  and  heartburn ; and  some 
of  them  with  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Placed  under  a blowpipe,  uric  acid  is 
decomposed,  and  gives  out  an  odor  like 
that  of  burnt  feathers,  combined  with 
the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  is  dissolved 
by  liquor  potassa,  from  which  muriatic 
and  nitric  acids  precipitate  it ; and  by 
sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipi- 
tated by  water.  Acetic,  nitric,  and  mu- 
riatic acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and  water,  do 
not  dissolve  it. 

Causes.  — Uric  acid  is  the  form  in  which  nitrogen  and  the  effete 
compounds  which  contain  it  are  got  out  of  the  body.  It  is  the  result 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  tissues  of  the  body.  Its  gravelly  particles 
are  the  sands  of  life  daily  washed  out  of  us,  — reminding  us  always 
that  we  are  wasting  away.  Whatever  causes  the  body  to  waste 
rapidly,  produces  it  in  excess.  We  find  it,  therefore,  in  the  urine  of 
those  who  suffer  from  gout,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  fevers,  debility  of 
the  genital  organs,  straining  of  the  loins,  etc.,  which  produce  loss 
of  flesh. 

Treatment.  — The  remedies  for  this  uric-acid  gravel  are  the  alka- 
lies, bicarbonate  of  potash,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  magnesia.  The 
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first  named  is  generally  the  best.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  the 
neutralizing  extract, — especially  if  there  be  costiveness.  If  the  bowels 
do  not  need  physic,  let  the  potash  be  taken  in  the  shape  of  lye  made 
from  hard-wood  ashes  (300).  Fluid  magnesia  is  an  excellent  remedy; 
so  is  liquor  potassa,  taken  in  twenty  or  thirty-drop  doses.  The  urine 
must  be  watched,  and  these  remedies  discontinued  when  it  becomes 
alkaline.  Black  coffee  drunk  freely  every  day  is  an  excellent  remedy. 

At  the  same  time  the  stomach  should  be  supported  by  some  bitter 
tonic,  as  the  infusion  of  quassia,  gentian,  columbo,  Peruvian  bark,  etc. 

Iron  is,  in  many  cases,  not  to  be  overlooked.  If  the  patient  be 
pale  and  bloodless,  some  of  the  preparations  of  this  metal  will  be 
needed  (61),  (73),  (74). 

Acid  must  be  carefully  avoided,  both  in  food  and  drink. 

The  diet  must  be  plain,  digestible  and  nourishing,  and  quite  mod- 
erate in  amount.  The  quality  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  quan- 
tity. 

Exercise  is  of  great  consequence,  and  must  be  regular,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, in  the  open  air. 

The  skin  must  receive  daily  attention  in  the  shape  of  an  alkaline 
sponge-bath,  with  friction.  This  will  throw  upon  the  skin  much  of 
the  labor  done  by  the  kidneys.  Poland  Spring  water  used  in  large 
quantities  is  good. 

Phosphatic  Deposits. 

These  deposits  are  indicated  by  a state  of  the  urine  just  the  oppo- 
site of  that  which  contains  the  uric-acid  gravel.  They  are  contained 
in  urine  which  is  either  alkaline  when  passed,  or  becomes  so  very  soon 
by  standing. 

As  the  urine  cools,  a white  sand  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  frequently 
a film  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Looking  at  this  film  in 
different  lights,  you  may  see  in  it  the  several  colors  of  the  rainbow. 
Skim  off  this  pellicle,  place  it  upon  paper,  and  let  it  dry ; and  you 
may  then  see  the  little  shining  crystals.  This  urine  quickly  grows 
putrid  and  offensive.  Sometimes  it  smells  strongly  of  ammonia. 
The  more  phosphates  it  contains,  the  sooner  it  becomes  alkaline. 

These  deposits  are  generally  the  triple  phosphates.  Healthy  urine 
contains  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  in  a state  of  solution.  Under 
some  circumstances,  the  urea  of  the  urine  is  decomposed  in  the  kid- 
neys, and  ammonia  is  disengaged.  This  combines  with  the  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  and  forms  the  triple  salt  of  the  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia,  which  is  not  soluble. 

’ Symptoms.  — -A  sallow  complexion,  a languid,  spiritless  state  of 
mind,  and  an  exhausted,  debilitated  condition  of  body.  The  urine  is 
pale,  rather  copious,  slightly  turbid,  has  a low  specific  gravity,  and 
smells  unhealthy,  having  sometimes  the  faint  odor  of  weak  broth. 
There  is  generally  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  windy  stom- 
ach and  bowels,  nausea,  constioation,  or  diarrhoea,  stools  of  various 
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colors,  and  sometimes,  in  diarrhoea,  resembling  yeast,  and  an  aching 
pain  and  weakness  in  the  loins. 

Causes.  — These  deposits  are  produced  by  great  debility  of  the 
constitution,  by  injuries  of  the  spine,  dyspepsia,  defective  assimila- 
tion of  food,  bad  diet,  irritation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  or- 
ganic disease  of  the  kidneys.  But  they  are  caused  more  especially 
by  ivhatever  wears  and  exhausts  the  nervous  system , as  heavy  cares,  de- 
pression of  spirits,  sedentary  habits,  great  mental  exertions,  mastur- 
bation, and  venereal  excesses. 

Treatment. — These  deposits  being  connected  with  great  debility, 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  the  matter  worse  by  taking  active 
purgatives,  by  extreme  fasting,  or  by  any  means  which  will  increase 
the  weakness. 

On  the  contrary,  the  strength  must  be  supported  by  all  the  means 
that  can  be  commanded.  With  this  view,  the  citrate  of  iron  (75) 
may  be  taken.  Arsenic  combined  with  iron  (80),  to  allay  irritability, 
and  impart  strength  at  the  same  time,  may  be  used.  The  valerianate 
of  iron  (93)  is  excellent  for  the  same  purpose. 

Connected  with  a state  of  urine  just  the  opposite  to  that  which 
holds  the  uric-acid  deposits,  this  form  of  gravel  calls  for  the  opposite 
remedies.  Instead  of  the  alkalies,  the  acids  are  wanted.  The  nitric 
and  muriatic  acids,  with  a vegetable  tonic  (76),  may  be  used.  Borax 
is  spoken  of  in  high  terms,  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have  great 
power  in  turning  alkaline  urine  acid.  The  compound  balsam  of  sul- 
phur is  highly  spoken  of,  and  the  compound  infusion  of  trailing  arbu- 
tus is  also  mentioned  with  approbation. 

It  is  all-important  to  throw  off  care,  and  to  give  the  mind  a chance 
to  rise  up  with  all  the  elasticity  it  has.  To  bring  this  about,  journeys 
and  amusements  are  useful.  The  society  of  lively,  laughing,  wfitty 
friends  will  do  a great  deal  to  give  the  spirits  a rebound,  and  the 
whole  health  an  upward  movement.  Such  persons  are  a blessing  to 
the  world ; and  he  who  reckons  a few  of  them  among  his  friends  will 
live  the  longer  for  it. 

The  skin  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  daily  tonic  effect  of  a 
sponge-bath,  with  water  at  first  tepid,  and  afterwards  cool;  and  exer- 
cise, out  of  doors,  should  be  habitual,  and  connected,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, with  objects  of  pleasure. 

The  drinking  of  hard  water  is  highly  injurious  ; and  if  none  other 
can  be  had,  it  should  be  distilled,  and  then  spread  out  to  the  atmos- 
phere, in  shallow  vessels,  that  it  may  recover  its  pleasant  taste  by 
reabsorbing  air  and  carbonic  acid. 

Oxalic  Deposits. 

Oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine  is  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  gravel. 
It  appears  in  the  form  of  dumb-bells,  and  octahedral  crystals.  (Figs. 
119,  120,  and  121.) 
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The  urine  1ms  a specific  gravity  of  1.015  to  1.025,  and  is  generally 
of  a dark  amber-color,  and  clear  and  bright;  it  is  generally  acid, 
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Fig.  119. 


Fig.  120. 


Fig.  121. 


though  occasionally  alkaline  or  neutral.  Urea  is  generally  found  in 
it,  and  epithelial  cells  (Fig.  122).  Unlike  the 
uric  and  phosphatic  urines,  it  is  quite  free 
from  sediments,  except,  as  often  happens,  there 
is  a large  amount  of  urea  in  it,  in  connection 
with  the  oxalate  of  lime. 

When  the  urate  of  ammonia  is  combined  with 
the  oxalate  of  lime,  it  often  happens  that  the 
latter  has  to  be  dissolved  with  a little  liquor 
potassa,  before  the  former  can  be  seen  with  the 
microscope.  FlG- 122- 
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Symptoms.  — Great  depression  of  spirits,  excitable  state  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  painful  susceptibility  to  external  impressions,  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  and  disturbances  of  the  liver,  a fear  and  dread  of  consump- 
tion, emaciation,  inability  to  make  exertion,  — the  smallest  exertion 
causing  fatigue ; in  men,  a deficient  sexual  power,  a pain  and  weight 
across  the  loins,  and  some  irritability  of  the  bladder. 

Causes.  — These  deposits  are  supposed  to  result,  like  most  other 
derangements  connected  with  loss  of  flesh,  in  too  great  a degree  of 
oxidation.  Vegetables  produce  oxalic  acid  by  just  the  opposite  pro- 
cess, namely,  deoxidation. 

Whatever  depresses  the  vital  powers,  may  generate  this  deposit, 
as  mental  depression,  overwork  of  the  brain,  burdensome  cares,  idle- 
ness of  mind  or  body,  masturbation,  debaucheries,  intemperance,  vene- 
real excesses,  and  injuries  of  the  spine. 

This  deposit  may  also  be  produced  by  certain  articles  of  diet,  which 
contain  the  oxalic  acid.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  rhubarb 
plant,  which  in  summer  is  largely  used  for  tarts ; and  sorrel. 

Treatment. — The. treatment  for  these  deposits  should  be  very 
much  like  that  for  the  phosphatic.  The  stomach  and  liver  should 
receive  some  special  attention.  A pill  of  leptandrin,  podophyllin, 
etc.  (39),  may  be  used  with  advantage.  The  preparation  of  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  (76)  must  generally  be  taken  for  some  time. 
In  cases  of  great  irritability,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  (82)  does  well. 
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The  diet  should  be  plain,  digestible,  and  nourishing,  — all  articles 
containing  oxalic  acid  being  rejected,  as  the  rhubarb  plant,  sorrel, 
tomatoes,  onions,  etc. 

For  the  rest,  follow  the  directions  for  the  treatment  of  phosphatic 
depbsits. 

Urate  of  Ammonia  Deposits. 

The  urine  which  contains  these  deposits  is  generally  pale,  and  of 
low  specific  gravity,  about  1.012.  It  becomes  opaque  on  cooling, 
from  the  deposition  of  a nearly  white  urate  of  ammonia.  Instead  of 
falling  down  readily,  this  forms  ropy  masses  in  the  fluid,  and  looks 
like  mucus  or  pus,  or  something  between  the  two.  Its  real  nature  is 
discovered  by  applying  a little  heat,  which  quickly  dissipates  it. 

Microscopic  Character.  — Place  a drop  of  this  turbid  urine  b& 
tween  two  slips  of  glass,  and  examine  it  closely  with  a microscope ; 
you  will  see  myriads  of  minute  globules  adhering  together  in  linear 
masses.  Now  place  a drop  of  the  turbid  urine  in  a watch-glass,  and 
gently  warm  it ; as  soon  as  it  has  become  clear,  add  a drop  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  it,  and  when  it  is  cold,  examine  it  with  the  microscope. 
The  muddiness  will  be  gone,  and  you  will  now  see  lozenges,  or  thick 
cohering  prisms  of  uric  acid  (Fig.  123).  The  explanation  of  this  is, 
that  the  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  the  ammonia,  forming  muri- 
ate of  ammonia  in  solution,  and  liberating  the  uric-acid  crystals. 


Fig.  123. 


Fig.  124. 


Urate  of  soda  (Fig.  124)  is  sometimes  found  in  urine,  which  has 
similar  chemical  reactions  with  urate  of  ammonia. 


Causes.  — These  deposits  are  generally  produced  by  some  over- 
eating, or  derangement  of  the  skin. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  uric-acid  gravel. 


Hippuric  Acid  Deposits. 

These  deposits  appear  in  the  healthy  urine  of  the  cow  and  the 
horse ; and  also  in  that  of  human  beings,  but  in  such  small  quanti- 
ties as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable. 

They  sometimes,  however,  appear  in  unhealthy  proportions  ; but 
they  never  show  themselves  as  a sediment,  until  after  the  addition 
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of  a stronger  acid.  The  urine  containing  them  is  generally  slightly 
acid  or  neutral,  — sometimes  alkaline,  — having  a low  specific  gravity, 

from  1.006  to  1.008.  The  triple  phosphates 
are  often  found  in  it. 

To  detect  these  deposits,  fill  a large  watch- 
glass  with  urine,  and  evaporate  it  over  a lamp 
to  a few  drops.  Then  add  to  it  about  half 
its  bulk  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  set  it  aside. 
The  addition  of  the  acid  produces  a bright 
pink  color,  and  an  odor  like  new  hay.  After 
a few  hours,  if  the  hippuric  acid  be  present,  its 
peculiar  crystals  will  be  seen.  (Fig.  125.) 

Cause.  — In  man,  this  deposit  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the 
absence  of  food  having  a good  share  of  nitrogen.  The  urine  of 
vegetable-eaters  contains  it  in  largest  quantities. 

Treatment.  — The  only  treatment  required  is  a diet  composed  in 
good  proportion  of  animal  food,  a proper  attention  to  the  skin  by 
bathing,  etc.,  and  when  debility  exists,  tonic  medicines,  as  iron  and 
bitters,  with  out-door  exercise  enough  to  keep  the  muscles  in  working 
order. 

Cystine  Deposits. 


Fig.  125. 


These  do  not  occur  in  healthy  urine,  and  rarely  as  an  element  in 
diseased  action.  They  contain  twenty-six  per  cent  of  sulphur. 

Urine  which  contains  cystine  is  of  a pale  yellow  color,  and  has  a 
low  specific  gravity.  It  frequently  has  an  ofly  appearance,  and  its 
smell  is  peculiar,  resembling  that  of  sweet  brier.  Sometimes  its  odor 
is  fetid,  like  putrid  cabbage.  On  being  kept  for  a short  time,  it  has 
its  surface  covered  with  a pellicle  which  looks  oily,  and  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  crystals  of  cystine  and  the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia. 

The  cystine  deposit  appears  to  be  diffused  through  the  urine,  which 
is  always  turbid  when  boiled.  It  is  a white  or  fawn-colored  powder, 
and  falls  to  the  bottom  as  a sediment.  It  undergoes  no  change  by 
warming  the  urine,  and  this  distinguishes  it  from  white  urate  of 
ammonia.  It  is  not  soluble  in  diluted  hydrochloric  or  strong  acetic 
acid,  which  distinguishes  it  again  from  the  earthy  phosphates. 

To  test  this  deposit,  add  liquor  ammonia  to  a portion  of  it,  and 
shake  them.  If  the  deposit  be  cystine,  it  will  dissolve  readily.  Allow 
a few  drops  of  the  solution  to  evaporate  on  a slip  of  glass,  and  the 
six-sided  tablets  of  cystine  will  remain,  which  may  be  examined  under 
the  microscope.  (Fig.  126.) 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  occasionally  the  chloride  of  sodium  or 
common  salt  crystallizes  in  octahedral  forms  (Fig.  127),  which,  in 
some  positions,  may  look  very  much  like  cystine.  The  ready  solu- 
bility of  the  chloride  in  water,  and  the  absence  of  all  color  when  they 
are  examined  by  polarized  light,  will  prevent  mistaking  these  crystals 
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for  cystine.  If  urine  containing  common  salt  be  quickly  evaporated 
on  a slip  of  glass,  and  be  then  examined,  instead  of  the  octahedrons, 
we  find  crosslets  and  daggers.  (Fig-  128.) 


Fig.  126.  Fig.  127.  Fig.  128. 


Causes.  — An  excess  of  sulphur  in  the  tissues,  a scrofulous  consti- 
tution, and  hereditary  predisposition,  with  defective  oxidation,  and 
torpidity  of  the  liver.  It  is  often  found  in  the  urine  of  girls  who 
have  the  green  sickness. 

Treatment.  — The  great  object  is  to  improve  the  general  health, 
which  is  to  be  done  by  attending  to  the  skin,  and  the  administration 
of  iron  and  bitters,  and  also  alteratives.  The  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron 
is  a valuable  remedy.  Podophyllin  and  leptandrin  (34)  are  wanted 
to  regulate  the  liver.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid  (76)  should  be  tried. 

The  daily  sponge-bath,  and  daily  exercise,  as  in  most  chronic  com- 
plaints, must  on  no  account  be  neglected. 

Stone.  — Calculus. 

It  often  happens  that  the  proper  treatment  for  removing  urinary 
deposits  is  not  adopted  in  season.  In  such  cases,  gravelly  particles, 
finding  a lodgment  for  a time,  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder,  are  apt  to 
draw  other  particles  to  themselves,  which  become  fastened  to  them, 
and  form  a layer  quite  around  them.  Over  this,  other  layers  form  in 
succession,  until  a stone  is  produced  so  large  that  it  cannot  pass  off. 
These  grow  to  various  sizes, — being  sometimes  so  large  as  to  fill  the 
bladder. 

Uric-Acid  Calculus.  — The  most  common  of  these  formations  is  the 
uric-acid  calculus.  It  is  generally  smooth  or  slightly  tuberculated  on 
the  surface,  and  varies  in  color  from  a pale  yellowish-fawn  to  a red- 
dish-brown. When  sawn  through  the  centre,  its  layers  will  be  found 
tolerably  regular,  but  of  different  thickness.  (Fig.  129.) 

To  test  it,  place  a small  fragment  upon  platinum  foil  under  the 
blow-pipe.  If  uric  acid,  it  blackens,  and  gives  out  an  odor  like  burnt 
feathers  mixed  with  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Mixed  Calculus.  — These  calculi  are  frequently  composed  of  two 
or  more  different  kinds  of  matter  arranged  in  irregular  layers.  Fig. 
130  is  a mixed  calculus,  — the  dark  layers  being  oxalate  of  lime,  the 
light  ones  uric  acid. 
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In  testing  such,  fragments  of  each  ingredient  should  be  Separately 
examined. 

Urate  of  Ammonia  Calculus.  — We  occasionally  meet  with  a cal- 
culus composed  of  the  urate  of  ammonia.  These  calculi,  when  found, 
are  generally  small  in  size,  smooth  or  slightly  tuberculated  upon  the 
surface  (Fig.  131),  and  of  a pale  slate  or  clay  color.  When  heated 
before  the  blowpipe,  it  gradually  disappears. 


Fig.  129.  Fig.  130.  Fig.  131. 


Phosphate  of  Lime  Calculus.  — This  has  a smooth  polished  sur- 
face, and  quite  regular  layers,  which  separate  easily  when  the  calculus 
is  cut  asunder.  It  has  a pale  fawn  or  stone  color.  (Fig.  132.) 

It  chars  before  the  blowpipe,  and  gradually  becomes  white  as  the 
carbon  burns  away.  Diluted  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it 
without  effervescence. 

Oxalate  of  Lime  Calculus.  — This  is  frequently  met  with  uncom- 
bined with  others,  but  more  generally  its  nucleus  is  uric  acid  or  urate 
of  lime.  It  commonly  has  a brown,  dark-olive,  or  dirty-purple  color. 
Its  surface  is  irregular  and  somewhat  rough.  It  looks  like  the  fruit 
of  the  mulberry,  and  is  known  as  the  mulberry  calculus.  (Fig.  133.) 

It  dissolves,  without  effervescence,  in  diluted  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  When  thus  dissolved,  the  addition  of  a little  ammonia  will 
cause  it  to  fall  to  the  bottom  as  a white  precipitate. 


Fig.  132.  Fig.  133.  FIG-  134- 

Fusible  Calculus.  — This  is  a mixture  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  the 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  It  is  the  most  common  of 
all  the  calculi,  except  the  uric  acid.  It  has  an  oval,  irregular  form 
(Fig.  134),  and  is  white,  soft,  and  friable,  like  chalk.  Sometimes  it 
is  hard. 

It  maybe  known  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  melts  down  before 
the  blowpipe,  without  being  consumed. 

Causes.  — The  causes  of  the  different  kinds  of  gravel  have  been 
already  explained.  Generally  stones  of  the  bladder  are  formed  in  the 
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kidney,  and  descending  through  the  ureters  into  the  bladder,  are  pre- 
vented from  passing  out  through  the  water-pipe  by  an  enlarged  pros- 
tate gland.  Remaining  in  the  bladder,  they  soon  get  encrusted  over 
by  other  matters  in  the  urine,  and  grow  by  accretion  to  be  stones. 

Symptoms. — When  a stone  in  the  bladder  reaches  a certain  size, 
especially  if  it  is  rough,  it  always  produces  suffering.  A dull,  annoy- 
ing pain  is  felt  at  the  end  of  the  penis.  The  desire  to  make  water  is 
frequent,  and  there  is  a sense  of  weight  in  the  perineum.  Sometimes 
the  stream  of  urine  is  suddenly  stopped  by  the  stone  falling  on  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra.  As  the  bladder  becomes  nearly  emptied,  it 
embraces  the  stone,  and  the  pain  is  increased.  Jolting  in  a carriage 
causes  great  pain.  Mucus  passes  off  with  the  urine,  and  sometimes 
blood.  After  a time,  the  appetite  fails,  hectic  sets  in,  albumen  ap- 
pears in  the  urine,  and  the  patient  sinks  under  inflammation  of  the 
bladder. 

These  symptoms  being  found  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der, no  one  is  authorized  to  pronounce  upon  the  existence  of  stone, 
until  the  stone  has  been  touched  by  a metallic  sound  introduced  into 
the  bladder. 

Treatment. — The  only  effectual  treatment  is  a choice  between 
three  operations,  — lithotrity , lithotomy , litliolopaxy . 

The  first  consists  in  introducing  an  instrument,  a kind  of  forceps, 
into  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra,  taking  hold  of  the  stone,  and 
crushing  it.  The  preparatory  treatment  consists  in  correcting  the 
unhealthy  state  of  the  urine,  and  the  frequent  introduction  of  bougies 
or  sounds  to  enlarge  the  water-pipe  for  the  easy  entrance  of  the 
crushing  forceps.  The  after  treatment  consists  in  diluent  drinks  to 
increase  the  urine,  injections  of  warm  water  to  wash  out  the  frag- 
ments, with  hip-baths,  soothing  injections,  and  leeches  or  cupping 
upon  the  perineum. 

Lithotomy  consists  in  making  an  incision  into  the  bladder  through 
the  perineum,  and  taking  out  the  stone  or  stones  whole. 

Litholopaxy  consists  in  crushing  the  stone  in  situ  by  means  of  the 
lithotrite  and  syphoning  out  the  debris. 

Dropsy  of  the  Belly.  — Ascites. 

This  is  a collection  of  water  in  the  cavity  of  the  belly ; sometimes 
the  fluid  is  outside  of  the  peritoneum,  and  next  to  the  muscles. 

Symptoms.  — An  enlargement  of  the  belly,  with  a sense  of  disten- 
tion and  weight,  — particularly  om  the  side  on  which  the  patient  lies. 
When  the  collection  of  water  is  large,  the  breathing  becomes  short 
and  difficult,  and  the  swelling  is  uniform  over  the  whole  abdomen. 

In  some  instances  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  may  be  distinctly 
heard  when  the  patient  moves  about,  — just  as  we  may  hear  the 
water  in  a half-filled  barrel  when  it  is  rolled  over.  This  sound  of 
the  fluid,  when  heard,  distinguishes  the  complaint  from  pregnancy 
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and  from  the  drum-head  state  of  the  bowels.  This  fluctuation  may 
sometimes  be  produced  by  pressing  upon  one  side  of  the  belly  while 
the  patient  is  standing  or  sitting,  and  striking  the  other  side  with  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand. 

In  some  cases,  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  dry  skin,  costiveness,  scanty 
urine,  oppression  of  the  chest,  cough,  colic  pains,  and  variable  pulse. 

Causes.  — A frequent  cause  of  this  complaint  is  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  serous  membrane  which  lines  the  abdomen,  — I mean  the 
peritoneum.  It  may  also  be  produced  by  scarlet  fever,  fever  and 
ague,  disease  of  the  heart,  particularly  dilation  of  the  right  cavities, 
and  diseases  of  the  liver,  particularly  the  shrivelled,  hobnail  condition 
of  the  liver,  — in  short,  whatever  causes  a pressure  upon  the  portal 
veins,  and  obstructs  the  venous  blood  returning  from  the  intestines. 

Treatment. — The  remedies  for  this  disease  are  mainly  diuretics 
and  purgatives.  The  bowels  may  sometimes  be  reduced  in  a few 
days  from  an  enormous  size,  by  medicines  which  excite  the  action  of 
the  kidneys.  Digitalis  combined  with  acetate  of  potash,  etc.  (130), 
forms  an  excellent  preparation.  The  patient  should  have  as  a con- 
stant drink,  a strong  infusion  made  from  two  parts  of  hair-cap  moss, 
and  one  each  of  juniper  berries  and  dwarf-elder  bark ; also  an  infu- 
sion of  queen  of  the  meadow. 

The  purgatives  used  in  this  complaint  are  those  which  produce 
watery  stools.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  elaterium.  It  will  some- 
times carry  off  the  water  with  great  rapidity ; combined  with  some 
active  cathartics  (31),  it  will  have  all  its  good  effects  without  the 
griping  it  is  apt  to  occasion  alone. 

Cream  of  tartar,  taken  in  large  doses,  every  day,  will  sometimes  do 
w<  11.  Epsom  salts  produces  watery  stools,  and  is  a good  remedy. 

For  promoting  absorption  of  the  fluid,  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
taken  in  from  three  to  ten-grain  doses,  three  times  a day,  is  a valua- 
ble medicine  in  many  cases.  The  compound  infusion  of  parsley  is 
said  to  be  still  better. 

The  skin  must  receive  careful  attention.  The  alkaline  sponge 
bath,  with  friction,  will  increase  the  transpiration  of  fluid  through 
that  organ.  Exercise  does  much  to  keep  up  an  active  circulation, 
and  to  lessen  dropsical  effusions. 

The  strictest  temperance,  both  in  eating  and  drinking,  must  be 
observed.  A light  and  nourishing  diet,  with  water,  tea,  and  the 
diuretics  named  above  for  drinks ; beyond  these  the  patient  must 
not  go. 

A kneading  and  shampooing  of  the  bowels  once  a day  has  an 
excellent  effect;  it  gives  activity  to  the  circulation  in  obstructed 
veins.  A bandage  tied  close  around  the  bowels,  and  tightened  as 
the  water  diminishes,  has  an  effect  upon  the  sluggish  vessels  similar 
to  that  of  the  laced  stocking  in  varicose  veins  of  the  legs.  It  lessens 
the  liability  of  a return  of  the  complaint. 
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Dropsy  of  the  Cells.  — General  Dropsy. — Anasarca , 

Just  under  the  skin  is  a membrane  composed  chiefly  of  cells, 
called  the  cellular  membrane.  When  a considerable  part  or  the 
whole  of  these  cells  are  filled  with  a watery  fluid,  we  call  the  com- 
plaint anasarca , or  cell-dropsy.  If,  besides  this,  there  is  a collection 
of  water  in  the  large  cavities,  we  give  it  the  name  of  general  dropsy. 

Symptoms.  — The  disease  generally  begins  with  a swelling  around 
the  ankle  and  leg,  which  is  more  visible  at  night  after  standing  and 
walking,  and  is  less  perceptible  in  the  morning  in  consequence  of 
the  horizontal  position  of  the  night.  To  the  touch  of  another  person, 
dropsical  feet  and  legs  feel  a little  colder  than  natural ; and  when 
hard  pressed  with  the  finger,  a pit  will  be  sunk  in  the  flesh,  which 
remains  some  time  before  it  fills  up.  As  the  disease  advances,  the 
skin  of  the  legs  becomes  smooth,  shining,  and  sometimes  even  cracks 
open  to  let  out  the  water.  The  limbs,  and  indeed  the  whole  person, 
become  stiff,  heavy,  and  clumsy. 

As  the  disease  advances,  and  ascends  to  the  belly  and  chest,  there 
is  shortness  of  breath,  a sense  of  suffocation  on  moving  or  lying 
down,  a tightness  and  distress  across  the  epigastrium,  thirst,  dryness 
of  skin,  wakefulness,  loss  of  appetite,  scanty  and  deep-colored  urine, 
and  a slow  fever. 

Cause.  — General  dropsy  is  caused  by  whatever  weakens  the  gen- 
eral system,  and  by  such  circumstances  as  obstruct  the  circulation  in 
the  veins.  The  most  frequent  causes,  therefore,  are  certain  diseases 
of  the  heart  and  kidneys. 

Explanation.  — Modern  physiology  has  demonstrated  that  the  veins 
do  a certain  part  of  the  work  of  absorption.  The  serous  membranes 
which  line  the  larger  cavities  of  the  body  exhale  watery  fluid  enough, 
and  no  more  than  enough,  to  keep  them  moist,  and  cause  the  organs 
within  to  play  smoothly  upon  their  surface.  If  the  fluid  were  not 
taken  away  as  fast  as  it  is  poured  out,  the  cavity,  being  a shut  sac, 
would  become  full,  and  we  should  have  dropsy.  It  is  the  office  of 
the  veins  to  absorb  this  fluid  and  convey  it  away  in  the  general  cur- 
rent of  the  blood. 

This  is  the  method  of  their  doing  it : The  walls  of  the  veins  are 
so  constructed  as  to  permit  watery  fluids  to  pass  through  them , either 
in  or  out.  When  they  are  comparatively  empty,  or  only  moderately 
full,  fluids  on  the  outside  pass  in,  and  mingle  with  the  contents. 
This  is  called  endosmosis.  When  they  are  very  full,  the  watery 
portion  of  the  blood  will  filter  through,  and  pass  out.  This  is  called 
exosmosis. 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  think  a little,  he  will  easily  see  that  if  the 
veins  are  barely  full  enough  not  to  allow  any  fluid  to  pass  in , the 
natural  exhalations  of  the  shut  sacs  would  bring  on  dropsy ; but  if 
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the  veins  are  so  full  as  to  cause  water  to  Jloiv  out , then  the  dropsical 
accumulation  will  be  still  more  rapid. 

Diuretin  in  20  grain  doses  dissolved  in  water  and  taken  five  or  six 
times  a day  may  prove  serviceable  in  both  this  disease  and  the  one  on 
the  preceding  page. 


VENEREAL  or  SEXUAL 
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Of  all  the  diseases  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  none  bring  so  much 
misery,  moral  and  physical,  as  those  called  sexual  or  venereal.  To 
the  physician,  they  are  the  source  of  the  greatest  anxiety  and  per- 
plexity. They  bring  him  into  possession  of  the  most  delicate  secrets, 
— secrets  which  involve  the  peace  of  families  and  neighborhoods,  — 
secrets  which  his  honor  as  a man,  and  his  truth  as  a physician,  compel 
him  to  lock  fast  in  his  own  breast,  and  hold  sacredly  apart  even  from 
his  nearest  companions,  — secrets  which,  if  revealed  would  fill  domes- 
tic circles  with  unutterable  bitterness  and  heartburnings,  and  whole 
neighborhoods  with  scandal  and  immorality.  These  secrets  are  often 
a burden  to  him.  They  are  in  his  breast  like  undigested  food  in  the 
stomach,  — disturbing  the  whole  nature. 

The  patient,  if  a man  of  sensibility,  suffers  even  more,  of  course, 
than  his  physician.  In  many  cases,  he  is  a man  of  virtuous  inten- 
tions, and  perhaps  of  religious  habits,  who  has  fallen  in  a moment  of 
temptation ; and  he  fears  that  the  effect  of  his  sin  will  spread  itself 
through  his  whole  system,  and  extend  to  the  end  of  life ; or,  still 
worse,  that  having  poisoned  the  fountain  of  his  life,  it  will  go  doAvn 
as  a heritage  of  misery  to  his  offspring ; or,  what  he  would  deprecate 
as  almost  equally  calamitous,  that  the  partner  of  his  bosom  may  be- 
come the  innocent  partaker  of  his  disease. 

In  this  state  of  apprehension,  he  turns  to  his  physician,  not  merely 
to  keep  his  secret,  but  to  cure  his  disease.  How  great  a pity  that,  in 
such  circumstances,  he  does  not  always  fly  immediate^  to  an  honor- 
able physician,  instead  of  seeking  the  advice,  as  many  do,  of  those 
miserable  quacks,  who  lure  him  to  their  dens  only  to  get  his  money, 
having  no  intention  or  ability  to  cure  his  complaint. 

These  diseases  are  divided  into  two  great  branches,  characterized, 
in  part,  by  different  symptoms,  and  generally  held  to  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent complaints.  The  first  to  come  under  consideration  is 

Pox.  — Syphilis. 

This  disease  had  a very  early  origin.  It  was  known  among  the 
Jews,  as  we  learn  very  clearly  from  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke’s  Commentary  upon  this  chapter,  at  least,  makes  it 
apparent.  David,  the  king  of  Israel,  has  unconsciously  left  on  record, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  Psalm,  a most  graphic  description  of  Tertiary 
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Syphilis,  experienced  in  his  own  person.  Dr.  Clarke  says : “ It  is 
most  likely  the  Psalm  was  written  in  reference  to  some  severe  afflic- 
tion that  David  had,  after  his  illicit  commerce  with  Bathsheba ; but 
of  what  nature,  we  are  left  to  conjecture  from  the  third,  fifth,  and 
seventh  verses.”  The  Psalm  is  dated  not  quite  a year  after  the  act 
alluded  to,  — about  the  right  time  for  the  terrible  symptoms  David 
describes  to  make  their  appearance. 

The  term  syphilis  is  from  a Greek  word  signifying  filthy.  There 
is  one  unvarying  sign  of  this  disease,  — the  existence  of  an  ulcer  or 
ulcers,  usually  upon  the  genital  organs.  The  French  call  this  ulcer  a 
chancre.  The  common  name  is  simply  venereal  sore,  or  ulcer.  A 
pimple  first  appears;  on  the  summit  of  this  a pustule  forms ; then  the 
rupture  of  the  top  of  this  brings  to  view  the  ulcer  or  sore.  This  ulcer 
is  shallow,  more  or  less  circular  or  oval  in  form,  bounded  by  a perpen- 
dicular and  slightly  jagged  border,  and  furnished  with  a smooth,  yel- 
low base,  moistened  by  an  unhealthy  secretion.  The  skin  around  the 
sore  is  a little  thickened  and  inflamed.  This  is  a simple  venereal 
ulcer.  It  generally  lasts  about  five  weeks,  and  then  heals. 

But  it  is  not  always  thus  simple.  It  may  be  an  inflammatory 
chancre,  attended  by  excessive  inflammation.  It  may  be  what  is 
called  a sloughing  chancre,  characterized  by  the  perishing  and  falling 
off  of  large  parts  of  flesh.  It  may  be  gangrenous , or  marked  by  a ten- 
dency to  mortification.  It  may  be  phagedenic , or  eating , — being  dis- 
tinguished by  a rapid  loss  of  substance,  or  eating  away  of  flesh.  Or, 
finally,  it  may  be  indurated , — being  noted  for  the  peculiar  hardness 
of  the  base,  and  of  the  flesh  immediately  around  it. 

A venereal  sore  is  the  result  of  impure  connection  with  a person 
having  the  syphilitic  disease.  The  poisonous  secretion  of  a sore, 
applied  to  the  skin  of  a healthy  person,  produces  inoculation , and  a 
new  sore  upon  the  previously  healthy  person  is  the  result.  This 
chancre  appears  in  a few  days  after  coition,  — a certain  time  being 
required  for  it  to  produce  its  effect,  as  in  the  application  of  vaccine 
matter  to  the  arm. 

Bubo.  — The  next  symptom  in  the  order  of  occurrence,  which  fre- 
quently follows  the  ulcer,  is  the  bubo.  It  is  named  from  a Greek 
word  which  means  groin,  from  its  usually  appearing  in  that  part. 
It  is  a painful  swelling  of  the  inguinal  gland  in  the  groin,  and  is 
caused  by  the  absorption  of  virus  or  poisonous  matter  from  the 
chancre.  This  gland  is  one  of  the  lymphatics,  a class  of  vessels  as 
numerous,  all  over  the  system,  as  the  veins  and  arteries.  They  are 
likewise  called  absorbents.  Those  that  originate  from  the  private 
parts  absorb  the  poison  from  a venereal  sore,  and  convey  it  to  the 
glands  in  the  groin,  which  being  poisoned  by  it,  inflame  and  swell. 

The  bubo  generally  appears  in  from  one  to  two  weeks  from  the 
appearance  of  the  ulcer.  It  is  usually  upon  the  same  side  which  the 
chancre  occupies  upon  the  penis.  When  the  bubo  advances  to  sup- 
puration, and  becomes  an  open  sore,  -it  is  then  a glandular  chancre. 
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Vegetations.  — These  are  peculiar  growths  appearing  upon  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  skin,  which  resemble  certain  vegetables.  They  are 
found  most  frequently,  in  the  male,  on  the  head  of  the  penis,  and  on 
the  membrane  lining  the  foreskin.  In  the  female,  they  are  found  at 
the  entrance  to  the  vagina,  and  not  infrequently  in  the  vagina  itself. 
They  sometimes  appear  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

Primary  Disease.  — Thus  far,  the  diseases  noticed  are  what  are 
called  'primary.  If  properly  treated,  and  cured  in  season,  the  consti- 
tution is  not  infected,  and  no  subsequent  troubles  appear.  But  a 
result  so  fortunate  as  this  is  not  common.  Generally,  the  treatment 
is  either  too  long  delayed,  or  is  too  brief  and  superficial.  The  poison 
is,  in  consequence,  absorbed  into  the  circulation  ; the  whole  con- 
stitution becomes  infected  ; the  fluids  and  solids  are  so  acted  on  and 
altered,  in  fact,  that  a special  constitution  is  created.  For  this  reason 
the  affections  of  the  skin,  the  mucous  membranes,  the  bones,  etc., 
which  follow,  are  called 

Constitutional.  — These  constitutional  diseases  never  appear  im- 
mediately, as  the  result  of  an  impure  connection,  but  only  after  those 
affections  already  noticed.  The  primary  diseases  are  local ; the  con- 
stitutional affections  are  general. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  eye  in  these  constitutional  com- 
plaints is  the  color  and  appearance  they  give  the  skin.  It  has  a red- 
dish, coppery  tinge,  and  a peculiarly  dirty  appearance. 

The  order  in  which  the  several  parts  are  affected,  are,  first,  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes  ; second,  the  hard  substance  surrounding  the 
bones,  called  periosteum,  the  tendons,  and  the  bones  themselves. 
Those  affections  which  appear  upon  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
are  usually  called  secondary,  because  they  are  the  second  to  appear ; 
while  those  affecting  the  bones,  etc.,  are  denominated  tertiary,  be- 
cause, in  the  order  of  their  appearance,  they  are  in  the  third  class. 

Eruptions  of  the  Skin,  and  Ulcers.  — Of  the  constitutional  erup- 
tions, there  is  a great  variety, — so  great  that  I cannot,  in  small  space, 
give  a minute  description  of  them.  The  breast  and  arms  are  not 
infrequently  the  first  to  be  affected.  Attending  these  eruptions  there 
is  little  uneasiness,  and  no  pain ; though  there  is  sometimes  a slight 
itching.  The  first  breaking  out  is  usually  of  a copper  color,  some- 
what paler  than  it  subsequently  is.  The  eruption  is  often  in  the 
form  of  blotches,  elevated  only  a very  little  above  the  skin.  They 
are  composed  of  small  pustules,  with  a little  fluid  in  them,  which 
soon  dries  away,  and  the  whole  may  be  rubbed  off  like  bran.  This 
may  leave  the  skin  looking  tolerably  sound,  and  inspire  the  belief 
that  no  further  mischief  is  to  be  experienced.  No  hope  can  be  more 
delusive.  Parts  afflicted  with  this  complaint  shotv  no  tendency  to  heal. 
The  first  crop  of  pimples  is  soon  followed  by  a second,  which  pro- 
duces a thicker  crust,  and  yields  a larger  amount  of  bran.  This 
rubbed  off,  small  ulcers  appear  underneath. 
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Vesicular  Uruptions.  — There  is  another  syphilitic  affection  of  the 
skin,  which  appears  in  the  shape  of  vesicles,  like  small-pox.  Ihese 
dry  and  leave  a scab. 

Scaly  Eruptions There  is  still  another  affection,  which  is  in 

the  form  of  scales,  and  one  scale  will  be  piled  upon  another.  It 
begins  with  an  eruption  of  copper-colored  blotches,  which  become 
covered  with  scales ; these  are  succeeded  by  scabs,  and  when  these 
fall  off,  shallow  ulcers  are  left  with  copper-colored  edges.  (Fig. 
135.)  This  is  a stubborn  form. 


Tubercular  Eruptions.  — In  another  variety  of  the  disease,  broad, 
red,  copper-colored  tubercles,  or  hard  elevations  appear,  most  com- 
monly about  the  sides  of  the  nose,  or  on  the  cheeks.  Gradually  they 
suppurate,  and  are  succeeded  by  deep  ulcers,  terminating  in  scars. 
This  is  an  unfavorable  form  of  the  disease,  and  usually  appears  some 
considerable  time  after  the  primary  symptoms,  in  persons  whose  con- 
stitution has  been  shattered.  Plate  V. 

This  rather  belongs  to  the  tertiary  form  of  the  disease  ; and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  patches  of  unhealthy  inflammation  are  apt  to  form 
on  the  tongue,  and  after  a time  break,  disclosing  ragged,  orange- 
colored  ulcers.  Plate  VI.  Fig.  2. 

Many  other  forms  of  eruption  exist ; but  in  a popular  work  like 
this,  it  would  be  useless  to  make  the  nice  distinctions  which  their 
description  would  require. 

Some  of  the  worst  forms  of  the  secondary  affections  are  found 
upon  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  These  corres- 
pond, in  number  and  size,  with  the  affections  of  the  skin.  They 
affect  the  lips,  the  internal  sides  of  the  cheeks,  the  tongue,  the  tonsils, 
the  pharynx,  the  soft  palate,  the  nasal  cavities,  etc.  They  are  terribly 
destructive  in  their  effects,  forming  gaping  ulcers,  and  eating  deeply 
into  the  parts.  They  often  make  shocking  work  in  the  whole  mouth 
and  throat ; and,  when  attended  with  considerable  inflammation, 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  swallow  anything,  or  even  to  open  the 
mouth.  I have  often  seen  breaches  through  the  palatine  arch  (Plate 
AT,  Fig.  1),  and  even  the  whole  arch  destroyed  (Plate  VI,  Fig.  2). 
Persons  have  often  died  from  starvation,  — not  being  able  to  swallow. 
The  ulcers  sometimes  take  hold  of  the  tonsils,  and  “dig  them  out  as 
if  it  were  done  with  a punch.” 

These  ulcerations  affect  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  genital 
organs.  In  the  female,  they  often  affect  the  vagina  and  the  neck 
of  the  womb,  and  thus  may  exist  for  a long  time,  as  the  cause 
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of  whites,  without  being  suspected  as  such.  They  affect  also 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  fundament  and  the  large  bowel.  They 
sometimes  exist  in  the  ear,  and  more  often  in  the  eye.  This  latter 
affection  passes  under  the  name  of  syphilitic  iritis.  In  Plate  V. 
the  artist  has  well  represented  this  form  of  constitutional  disease  in 
the  eye. 

The  disorder  having,  by  frightful  ulcers,  run  riot  upon  the  delicate 
structures  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  advances  boldly  on- 
wards, attacking  the  muscles,  the  tendons,  the  hard  covering  of  the 
bones  and  the  solid  bones  themselves.  No  part  of  the  human  frame- 

— not  even  the  skeleton  — can  escape  this  devouring  complaint. 
The  bones  of  the  nose  and  face  are  generally  the  first  to  be  attacked. 
These  perish  slowly,  — falling  away  piece  by  piece,  — the  nose,  in 
the  mean  time,  sinking  down  nearer  to  a level  with  the  cheeks. 
From  these  parts  the  disease  may  spread  to  the  bones  of  the  whole 
system. 

These  affections  of  the  bones  are  attended  by  pains  of  almost 
every  kind  and  degree.  These  pains  are  sometimes  fixed  in  one 
place ; at  other  times  wandering,  the  whole  skeleton  being  painful. 
In  these  latter  cases,  they  seem  to  the  sufferer  to  reach  the  very  mar- 
row. Sometimes  when  the  pain  is  fixed  in  one  place,  the  feeling  is 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  be  experienced  if  the  bone  were  being 
bored.  These  pains  are  most  terrible  during  the  night. 

Upon  those  parts  where  the  skin  is  near  the  bone,  as  the  forehead, 
or  shin,  syphilitic  nodes  or  tumors  often  appear,  which  are  hard,  like 
cancerous  tumors.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  the  loss  of  the  hair 
(alopecia),  blindness,  deafness,  and  various  other  mischiefs,  resulting 
from  syphilis,  which  need  not  be  described. 

Is  the  Constitutional  Disease  Communicable  ? — Many  believe, 

— even  among  those  who  are  eminent  in  the  profession  — that  the 
constitutional  forms  of  the  disease  are  not  communicable.  A few 
years  ago,  indeed,  this  latter  opinion  was  generally  received.  It  is 
now  quite  extensively  doubted,  or  rather  disbelieved.  Facts  are  con- 
stantly occurring  under  the  eye  of  unprejudiced  physicians,  which 
make  it  very  evident  that  the  constitutional  disease  may  be  commu- 
nicated from  one  person  to  another. 

The  Disease  Hereditary ft  is  no  small  amount  of  suffering, 

bodily  and  mental,  which  the  individuals  endure  who  contract  this 
disease.  But  the  inflictions  visited  upon  them,  severe  as  they  are, 
are  small  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  ills  entailed  by  it  upon 
the  long  line  of  their  posterity.  Whether  it  be  the  man  or  the 
woman  whom  the  sphilitic  virus  has  inoculated,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
be  absorbed,  so  as  to  affect  the  constitution,  it  will  be  very  likely  to 
be  sent  down  to  the  children,  and  children’s  children.  The  divine 
law  which  links  the  sins  of  the  father  with  the  sufferings  of  even  the 
third  and  fourth  generation,  is  nowhere  more  painfully  illustrated 
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than  in  the  scourging  descent,  through  many  generations,  of  this  ter 
rible  disease.  It  may  be  passed  down  to  posterity  by  either  of  the 
parents ; but  if  both  be  diseased,  the  transmission  will  be  more  con- 
tain. If  the  mother  be  infected,  she  will  infect  the  child  while  car- 
rying it.  If  the  father’s  constitution  be  poisoned,  the  child  will 
receive  the  infection  from  him,  through  the  semen,  and  will  be 
likely,  while  in  the  womb,  to  infect  the  mother.  I recollect  but  one 
author  of  note  (Ramsbotham)  who  has  mentioned  this  mode  of  in- 
fection. I have  myself  seen  two  cases  of  it. 

This  constitutional  disease,  whether  it  exist  in  the  mother,  or  be 
communicated  to  the  child,  and  thence  to  her,  by  an  infected  father, 
is  a frequent  cause  of  abortion.  Throughout  nature,  blight  is  the  re- 
sult of  a diseased  parentage.  Mature  fruit  is  seldom  obtained  from 
infected  seed. 

Is  the  Constitutional  Disease  Curable  ? — No  question  connected 
with  the  complaint  possesses  a greater  interest  than  this.  None  is 
pressed  move  earnestly  upon  the  physician.  In  a certain  sense  the 
disease  is  curable.  Its  outward  manifestation  may  be  wholly  re- 
pressed. The  health  of  the  person  suffering  from  it  maybe  restored, 
and  become,  in  an  important  sense,  good.  But  this  cure  is  never 
brought  about  by  nature  ; it  may  be,  and  is  often  effected  by  medicine. 
I have  never  failed  to  effect  such  a cure  in  any  case  which  has  come 
under  my  treatment.  Such  results  may  properly,  in  general  terms, 
be  called  cured. 

Yet  there  is  a sense  in  which  a cure  never  occurs.  It  is  a well- 
attested  fact,  that  a system  once  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  poison 
is  never  completely  purged  of  it.  It  may  be  shorn  of  all  its  active 
malignancies ; but  it  has  too  intimately  permeated  the  tissues  and 
solid  bones  to  be  wholly  expelled.  Pursue  it  as  we  will  with  the 
remedial  forces  of  our  art,  it  still  takes  refuge  in  the  most  subtle  pro- 
cesses of  animal  life,  — still  infects  the  currents  of  being,  and  finds 
expression  in  the  scrofula,  in  the  lupus,  and  in  the  scaly  affections  of 
other  generations.  Dr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  the  great  authority  in  skin 
diseases,  says : “ I feel  convinced  that  a considerable  proportion  of 
those  diseases  which  pass  under  the  name  of  scrofula  are  the  produce 
of  the  syphilitic  poison, — are,  in  fact,  not  scrofulous,  but  syphilitic.” 
Astruc  thought  the  same,  and  suggested,  what  is  doubtless  true,  that 
the  transmission  of  syphilis  must  occur  through  several  generations 
before  it  becomes  scrofula.  Bierchn,  Camper,  Stoll,  Portal,  Hufeland, 
and  Alibert,  have  all  advocated  the  same  opinion. 

This  is  doubtless  right,  though  there  are  many  authorities  on  the 
other  side.  He  must  be  a poor  observer  who  cannot  discover  a prob- 
able filial  relationship  of  scrofula  to  syphilis. 

A variety  of  facts,  admitted  by  the  whole  profession,  go  far  towards 
demonstrating  this  relationship.  Scrofula  is  always  hereditary.  It 
is  a disease  of  the  parent,  imparted  to  the  offspring.  But  there  is 
scarcely  any  disease  so  certainly  sent  down  to  posterity  as  syphilis. 
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Scrofula  is  like  syphilis  in  many  of  its  characteristics.  It  is  like  it 
in  its  power  of  propagating  itself  from  parent  to  child.  It  is  like  it  in 
affecting  nearly  all  the  children  of  diseased  parents.  It  is  like  it  in 
the  variety  of  the  structures  it  attacks,  — affecting  the  skin,  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  bones,  etc.  Like  syphilis  it  produces  hard 
tumors,  ulcers  of  the  skin,  abscesses,  and  decaying  of  the  bones. 
And  finally,  the  great  remedy  for  tertiary  syphilis,  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, is  likewise  the  great  remedy  for  scrofula ; and,  indeed,  almost 
every  remedy  which  acts  favorably  upon  one,  is  found  useful  for  the 
other.  This  could  hardly  occur  were  not  the  diseases  identical  in 
nature. 

We  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  a disease  so  widely  diffused  as 
scrofula  should  be  the  product  of  syphilis,  when  we  reflect  how  fright- 
fully prevalent  w'ere  the  causes  of  this  latter  affection  during  the 
earlier  and  the  middle  ages  of  the  world. 

To  pass  over  the  records  of  earlier  times,  with  merely  mentioning 
Abraham,  and  Lot,  and  Jacob,  and  Reuben,  and  Samson,  and  David, 
and  Solomon,  and  numerous  females,  of  whom  some  singular  things 
are  written  in  the  older  scriptures,  and  omitting  all  mention  of  the 
incredible  and  almost  universal  debauchery  and  prostitution  of 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Persia,  and  Media,  and  Egypt,  I may  say  that 
Europe,  in  the  middle  ages , was  well-nigh  converted  into  a vast  brothel. 

Foremost  in  the  race  of  profligacy  were  those  in  authority,  kings, 
and  emperors.  The  licentiousness  of  Childeric  knew  no  bounds.  He 
carried  off  and  violated  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  vassals,  with- 
out regard  to  any  right,  human  or  divine.  His  successors  were  gen- 
erally a race  of  lecherous  men,  who  spread  debauchery  on  every  hand. 
The  French  monarchs,  from  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  were  a race  of 
debauchees.  Their  courts  were  national  brothels,  in  which  the  finest 
women  in  the  land  were  trained  in  the  arts  of  seduction  and  lust. 
Francis  I,  in  1515,  endeavored  to  invest  prostitution  with  elegance 
and  chivalry,  and  even  to  ennoble  it,  by  abandoning  the  public 
women  of  the  palace  to  his  subaltern  officers,  and  substituting  for 
them  ladies  of  noble  blood.  In  this  movement,  the  nobles  and  the 
officers  gave  the  king  their  support. 

‘ ‘ They  are  all  gone  aside  ; they  are  altogether  become 
filthy;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one.” 

Brantome  justifies  Francis  in  Ins  selection  of  girls  of  noble  blood, 
on  the  ground  that  “ they  could  not  communicate  the  venereal  dis- 
ease to  the  noblemen  of  the  courts,  like  the  common  prostitutes.” 
But  the  king,  who  was  previously  diseased,  infected  them;  and  these 
noble  women,  so  called,  passing  from  the  arras  of  the  prince  to  those 
of  the  courtiers,  presented  to  them  the  fatal  infection  received  from 
the  king. 

The  way  in  which  Francis  himself  was  infected  illustrates,  in  a 
most  shocking  manner,  the  morals  of  the  times.  His  illicit  loves  with 
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the  Belle  Ferroniere  were  not  concealed  from  her  husband,  wrlio, 
though  obliged  outwardly  to  regard  the  dalliance  of  his  wife  with 
the  monarch  as  an  honor,  was  inwardly  indignant,  and  determined 
to  become  infected  himself,  and  thus  disease  his  wife,  and  revenge 
himself  upon  the  king.  This  plan  was  suggested  to  him  by  a nolle 
who  had  another  motive,  namely,  that  of  punishing  Francis  for  some 
personal  spite.  “ How,”  said  the  husband,  when  the  suggestion  was 
made,  “ shall  I give  this  disease  to  my  wife,  when  we  are  both 
sound?”  “Go  visit  an  infected  girl,”  said  the  noble,  “and  to  ren- 
der the  matter  certain,  as  I am  infected,  I will  see  your  unfaithful 
wife.”  The  result  was  such  as  the  husband  desired ; and  in  1547, 
Francis  I,  the  gay  and  chivalric  monarch,  perished  of  the  most  foul 
and  loathsome  of  all  diseases. 

Debauchery  did  not  die  with  him.  It  was  cherished  by  his  succes- 
sor, Charles  IX,  and  his  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  his  grand- 
son, Henry  III.  The  reigns  of  Henry  IV,  Louis  XIII,  Louis  XIV, 
the  Regency,  and  of  Louis  XV,  were  stained  by  the  same  licentious- 
ness and  disregard  of  public  decency,  until  the  whirlwind  of  the  revo- 
lution came  to  purify  the  moral  atmosphere. 

The  reader  will  now,  I think,  be  in  no  mood  to  wonder  that  the 
men  and  women,  and  many  of  royal  progeny,  whether  the  dishonored 
occupants  of  thrones,  or  the  more  private  recipients  of  the  public 
bounty,  are  a scrofulous  and  degenerating  race.  Nor  need  it  be 
much  wondered  at,  that  so  large  a portion  of  men  and  women  every- 
where have  more  or  less  scrofula  in  their  frames.  Happy  are  those 
who  can  find  no  trace  of  this  complaint  in  their  constitution ! They 
should  rise  up  and  call  their  virtuous  progenitors  blessed.  They 
should  especially  thank  God  that  they  have  sprung  from  the  loins  of 
a race  more  noble  and  kingly  in  the  eyes  of  Heaven  than  all  the 
royal  lines  of  the  world. 

Treatment. — With  the  well  drawn  picture  of  the  results  of  this 
terrible  disease  before  the  reader,  he  can  appreciate  the  importance 
attached  to  proper  treatment.  If  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  the 
matter  whether  he  has  the  disease  or  not,  he  should  at  once  obtain 
the  opinion  of  his  medical  advisor.  For  instance,  the  sore  on  his 
penis  known  as  the  chancre  may  not  be  syphilitic  but  be  of  the  so- 
called  soft  chancre  or  chancroid  type  due  to  connection  with  unclean 
partners,  but  not  due  to  constitutional  infection.  They  are  in  reality 
ulcers  but  in  some  cases  are  markedly  similar  to  syphilitic  ones.  But 
their  treatment  would  be  distinctively  local  and  entirely  different 
from  the  treatment  of  true  chancre. 

Personally  I think  time  is  gained  rather  than  wasted  in  waiting 
for  an  exact  diagnosis  to  be  made,  and  if  the  train  of  symptoms  be- 
ginning with  the  chancre  which  will  appear  from  two  to  six  weeks 
after  infection  and  followed  by  the  ulcerated  throat,  copper  colored 
rash,  sore  and  enlarged  glands  in  groin,  hair  falling  out  and  gastric 
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disturbances  often  accompanied  by  fever,  show  that  we  have  a case 
of  syphilis  to  attend  to,  then  the  way  is  clear.  It  was  formerly  the 
universal  treatment  to  cauterize  the  sore  at  once.  The  writer  has 
seen  so  many  unsyphilitic  sores  cauterized  unnecessarily,  and  on  the 
other  hand  has  seen  many  cases  of  true  syphilis  that  had  been  cauter- 
ized, and  that  the  only  treatment  given  which  is  almost  malpractice, 
that  he  earnestly  advises  moderation  in  this  matter  and  desires  that 
the  too  often  assured  security  promised  be  at  least  accepted  with 
reservation.  The  reason  why  cauterization  is  not  successful  in  many 
cases  is  because  the  virus  or  poison  has  entered  the  system  before 
the  pimple  or  sore  demonstrates  its  presence.  This  will  appeal  to 
your  reason  if  you  realize  that  sometimes  six  weeks  elapse  after  impure 
connection  before  the  chancre  appears. 

As  in  some  cases,  in  my  opinion  a great  minority,  thorough  cauter- 
ization minimizes  the  trouble  and  perhaps  prevents  constitutional 
troubles,  its  application  is  described.  The  general  belief  is  that 
poison  remains  in  the  sore  for  a time  before  it  is  absorbed  into  the 
constitution.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  be  destroyed 
before  the  absorption  takes  place. 

The  caustics  used  are  nitrate  of  silver  (stick  nitrate),  nitric  acid, 
chloride  of  zinc,  potassa  with  lime,  caustic  potassa,  and  the  painless 
caustic. 

The  nitrate  of  silver  is  much  used,  but  the  best  surgeons  now  regard 
it  as  useless.  It  does  not  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  poison.  The 
caustic  potassa,  the  potassa  with  lime,  and  the  painless  caustic,  are 
the  sure  remedies, — that  is,  if  applied  in  season.  But  they  must  be 
employed  with  caution.  It  will  not  do  to  trust  them  in  bungling 
hands.  A little  vinegar  and  water  must  be  immediately  used  to 
neutralize  the  caustic  when  it  has  accomplished  what  we  desire. 
After  the  sore  is  cauterized,  a piece  of  lint,  dipped  in  a solution  of 
watery  extract  of  opium,  one  dram  to  four  ounces,  should  be  laid 
on  it;  and  the  organ  enveloped  in  another  piece  of  lint  soaked  in  tepid 
water,  and  covered  in  oiled  silk.  The  patient  should  remain  at  rest 
as  much  as  possible,  keeping  the  penis  elevated,  and  repeating  the 
opium  dressing  to  the  wound,  and  the  water  dressing  to  the  whole 
organ,  night  and  morning.  In  addition,  the  patient  should  take  two 
pills  (19),  to  be  followed,  night  and  morning,  for  three  or  four  days, 
with  a tablespoonful  of  (20).  In  some  cases,  a piece  of  lint,  wet  with 
the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron,  diluted  and  kept  upon  the  chancre 
will  cause  it  to  heal  kindly,  and  with  safety  to  the  patient. 

If  this  treatment  be  adopted  early  and  properly,  the  patient  is 
cured,  and  nothing  further  needed.  But  time  is  generally  lost.  The 
poison  is  absorbed  before  the  patient  is  seen  by  the  physician;  and 
the  question  then  is,  how  it  is  to  be  driven  out. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  diet  should  be  regular  and  unstimulating; 
alcoholic  drinks  and  tobacco  should  be  forbidden;  the  mind  should 
be  kept  at  rest;  a cold  or  tepid  bath  should  be  taken  daily;  the 
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action  of  the  bowels  and  kidneys  should  be  kept  properly  regulated. 
These  things  will  put  all  the  expelling  agencies  in  proper  condition 
for  work;  and  no  single  medicine  will  put  them  all  into  action  like 
mercury.  For  this  reason,  no  other  single  drug  has  enjoyed  a reputa- 
tion for  curing  pox  so  wide  as  this. 

But  it  must  be  used  with  judgment.  No  remedy  is  more  safe,  if 
judiciously  employed,  or  more  destructive  if  abused.  Abuse  made 
mercury  a curse;  judicious  use  makes  it  a blessing, — at  least  in  this 
disease. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  mercury  we  have  to  choose  from  the  pro- 
tiodide  known  as  the  yellow  iodide  can  be  handled  best.  It  may  be 
obtained  in  one-sixth  grain  pills  in  bottles  of  one  hundred,  and  be- 
ginning with  one  pill  at  meal  time  worked  up  by  degrees  to  six  a day. 
For  example,  the  first  week  one  pill  morning,  noon  and  night,  the 
next  week  two  in  morning,  one  at  noon  and  one  at  night;  the  follow- 
ing week  two  in  morning,  two  at  noon  and  one  at  night,  etc.  If 
symptoms  of  “mercury  saturation’’  appear  such  as  sore,  or  bleeding 
gums,  dripping  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  griping  pains  in  the  bowels 
or  diarrhoea,  then  immediately  drop  back  to  three  or  four  a day  and 
find  the  limit  of  each  individual.  The  point  is  to  find  how  much  the 
patient  will  take  and  then  keep  that  dose  constantly  for  three  or  four 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
used  in  conjunction  with  the  mercury.  The  form  of  the  “mixed 
treatment  pill,  Number  2,”  compounded  by  eight  or  ten  reputable 
chemists  is  very  useful.  Each  pill  contains: 

Iodide  of  Potassium,  ...  . 2 grains. 


5 minims. 
1-64  grain. 
2 minims. 
2 minims. 


Syrup  of  Iodide  of  Iron, 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  .... 

Solution  of  Arsenic  and  Iodide  of  Mercury, 

Tincture  of  Nux  Vomica, 

And  the  dose  is  three  to  six  pills  during  the  day,  or  if  a solution  is 
desired : 

Iodide  of  Potassium,  . ■ 4 drachms. 

Corrosive  Sublimate,  ......  1 grain. 

Compound  Syrup  of  Sarsaparilla,  ....  4 ounces. 

Give  one  teaspoonful  in  water  after  meals. 


This  treatment  is  continued  for  nine  months  steadily,  then  for  the 
next  six  months  to  a year  it  is  taken  on  alternate  months  and  if 
faithfully  carried  out  the  patient  may  rest  assured  that  he  has  followed 
the  line  of  treatment  that  science  has  found  to  give  the  best  chance 
to  escape  the  clutches  of  the  most  loathsome  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  prevalent  diseases  known  since  the  beginning  of  the  world. 

In  the  third  or  tertiary  stage,  where  the  bones  are  affected,  where 
the  mind  gives  way,  as  in  dementia  and  paresis,  or  the  muscles  refuse 
to  obey  the  bidding  of  the  brain,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia  and  kindred 
spinal  chord  troubles,  enormous  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  even 
to  six  hundred  grains  a day  may  be  used. 
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I should,  mention  that  there  are  those  who  claim  to  cure  the  disease 
with  other  remedies,  without  mercury,  and  I am  not  disposed  to  be 
dogmatical,  and  say  it  cannot  be  done.  For  this  purpose,  perhaps  as 
good  a recipe  as  has  been  proposed  is  the  compound  syrup  of  stillin- 
gia,  tincture  of  poke-root,  tincture  of  sheep-laurel,  each  four  ounces, 
mixed ; of  which,  from  a teaspoonful  to  half  a tablespoonful  is  to  be 
taken  three  times  a day.  I think  well  of  this  remedy,  especially  if  it 
be  in  connection  with  a small  amount  of  mercury.  If  stillingia  be 
used,  obtain  McDade’s  stillingia  comp.,  1 dram  three  times  daily. 

The  Bubo,  if  not  attended  with  pain,  may  be  treated  with  com- 
pression, by  a piece  of  plaster  of  ammoniac  with  mercury,  or  by 
touching  it  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Should  there  be  inflammation, 
and  the  formation  of  matter  be  inevitable,  the  bubo  should  be  opened 
by  touching  it  with  the  caustic  potassa ; and  the  resulting  sore  must 
be  treated  with  the  solution  of  opium  and  water  dressing.  Should 
the  sore  need  stimulating,  it  may  be  touched  lightly  with  nitrate  of 
silver. 

Eruptions  upon  the  Skin. — In  treating  the  disease  after  it  appears 
upon  the  skin,  etc.,  we  shall  derive  great  advantage  from  the  use  of 
either  the  warm  or  the  vapor  bath  once  a day.  With  this,  if  the  case 
be  not  very  old,  we  may  employ  (148)  or  (150)  ; but  if  the  disease 
be  an  old  one,  showing  itself  in  the  throat,  or  attacking  the  bones  of 
the  face,  we  must  give  iodide  of  potassium  (138),  combined  with 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.  This  is  the  great  remedy  for 
tertiary  syphilis ; but  when  the  case  is  obstinate,  it  may  sometimes 
be  discontinued,  and  the  corrosive  sublimate  (139)  be  substituted 
for  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  older  the  disease  grows,  and  the  more 
chronic  its  character,  the  more  does  mercury  lose  its  control  of  it.  In 
the  first  attack,  the  blue  pill  is  the  best ; in  the  second,  as  a general 
thing,  the  iodide  or  the  biniodide  of  mercury;  in  the  third,  the  cor- 
rosive sublimate ; in  the  attacks  subsequent  to  this,  particularly  in 
the  tertiary  form  of  the  disease,  the  iodide  of  potassium.  When  the 
throat  and  nose  are  so  ulcerated  as  to  make  a case  absolutely  terrible 
to  contemplate,  it  is  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  the  recovery  will 
often  take  place  under  the  influence  of  this  latter  remedy. 

For  syphilitic  iritis,  apply  frictions  twice  a day  on  the  eyelids  and 
eyebrows  with  ointment  (172),  (173)  ; and  administer  internally  two 
pills  of  (136)  daily. 

Clap.  — Gonorrhoea.  — Blenorrhagia. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  the  nose,  mouth,  and  lungs  are  lined 
with  a mucous  membrane,  which  is  liable  to  become  inflamed  from 
various  causes.  This  inflammation  we  call  a cold  or  catarrh.  During 
its  continuance,  mucus  and  other  matters,  of  different  colors  and 
degrees  of  consistency,  are  more  or  less  freely  discharged. 
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The  mucous  membrane  of  the  private  parts  of  both  sexes  is  just 
like  that  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  subject  to  similar  inflamma- 
tions and  discharges.  But  these  inflammations  of  the  private  parts, 
instead  of  being  produced  by  change  of  weather,  etc.,  generally  result 
from  the  application  of  the  specific  poison  or  germ-microbe  of 
gonorrhoea.  When  a woman  abandons  herself  to  unlimited  inter- 
course with  different  men,  the  private  parts  become  stimulated  to  so 
unnatural  an  extent,  that  the  secretions  of  the  parts,  which  are  largely 
augmented,  at  length  become  altered  in  their  nature,  acrid,  and  finally 
poisonous,  — so  acrid  and  poisonous  that  they  cause  inflammation  of 
the  parts,  and  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  male  organ,  in  the 
sexual  act,  they  poison  and  inflame  that.  The  specific  germ  of 
gonorrhoea  is  called  the  gonnococcus. 

This  is  the  shortest  and  plainest  explanation  I can  give  of  clap. 
From  this  explanation,  one  may  learn  why  a man  will  sometimes  take 
a disease  from  a woman  who  has  never  had  any  evidence  of  being 
diseased  herself.  If  she  have  indulged  her  sexual  propensities  un- 
reasonably, though  not  enough  to  produce  inflammation  upon  herself, 
her  secretions  may  yet  have  become  acrid  enough  to  poison  one  whose 
organs  are  delicate  and  sensitive.  And  more  than  this,  — the  secre- 
tions of  a female  may  become  acrid  and  poisonous  from  other  causes 
than  excessive  venery.  The  discharges  in  bad  cases  of  whites  will 
sometimes  irritate  and  inflame  the  male  organ,  and  induce  a disease 
which  has  every  appearance  of  gonorrhoea.  A husband,  in  great 
distress  of  mind,  sometimes  submits  a case  of  this  sort  to  the  phy- 
sician’s inspection,  and  lays  upon  him  the  delicate  and  responsible 
duty  of  deciding  whether  the  wife  has  been  unfaithful.  No  act  in  a 
whole  professional  life  can  be  more  momentous  than  a decision  of  this 
sort.  If  a man  be  well  skilled  in  his  art,  he  may  give  an  answer  in 
such  case,  which  shall  dispel  the  most  terrible  apprehensions,  and 
save  the  peace  of  a loving  family. 

The  poison,  when  communicated  by  a diseased  person  to  the  male 
or  female  organs,  requires  a certain  time  for  the  germs  to  produce 
their  peculiar  effect,  — generally  from  three  to  eight  days. 

Symptoms.  — The  first  symptom  of  the  disease  is  uneasiness  in  the 
end  of  the  penis,  accompanied,  generally,  with  a little  redness,  and 
difficulty  in  passing  water.  The  color  of  the  first  discharge  may  be 
white  or  straw-colored.  There  is  tenderness  where  the  parts  are  red. 
Scalding  in  passing  water  is  sometimes,  not  always,  present  at  first. 

This  is  the  beginning,  or  first  stage  of  clap.  Now  is  the  time  to 
cure  it  easily.  But,  unfortunately,  the  physician  seldom  sees  a case 
in  this  early  stage.  Before  he  is  allowed  to  inspect  it,  the  second 
stage  has  generally  appeared,  which  is  known  by  violent  scalding 
when  water  is  passed,  by  chordee,  or  painful  erections  of  the  penis, 
and  by  an  increased  discharge  of  greenish  matter  often  tinged  with 
blood,  and  coming  from  much  farther  down  the  urethra,  or  water- 
passage.  The  matter  sometimes  comes  from  as  far  down  as  opposite 
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the  scrotum,  or  bag  which  holds  the  testicles.  There  is  more  or  less 
pain  the  loins  and  back.  The  whole  body  of  the  penis  may  become 
affected,  and  abscesses  form. 

A third  and  more  terrible  stage  of  the  disease  begins  when  the  in- 
flammation has  reached  the  lowest  part  of  the  water-passage,  just 
where  it  enters  the  bladder.  Around  this  part  of  the  passage,  and 
lying  upon  the  bladder,  is  a gland  in  size  and  shape  like  the  largest 
chestnut.  It  is  called  the  prostate  gland.  On  either  side  of  it  lie  the 
receptacles  of  the  semen,  each  of  which  sends  its  duct  into  the  water- 
passage.  When  the  inflammation  extends  through  this  gland,  it  irri- 
tates the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  causes  a distressing  desire  to  pass 
water ; and  from  its  proximity  to  the  larger  bowel,  it  sends  its  irrita- 
tion thither  likewise,  and  impels  a terrible  effort  to  evacuate  the 
bowels,  called  tenesmus.  It  is  the  same  awful  feeling  experienced  in 
dysentery.  Few  things  can  be  more  terrible  than  these  two  distress- 
ing feelings  conjoined,  — the  desire  to  pass  water  and  to  empty  the 
bowels.  Racked  with  terrible  pains  and  awful  tenesmic  distresses, 
and  often  with  painful  erections,  the  patient  passes  back  and  forth 
between  the  bed  and  stool,  — often  vowing  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
heart,  that  if  he  can  but  recover  from  this,  he  will  never  be  caught 
again.  The  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland  may  become  chronic 
and  permanent,  and  be  the  affliction  of  a man’s  life. 

Stricture.  — One  of  the  most  troublesome  and  persistent  conse- 
quences of  gonorrhoea  is  a partial  closing  up  of  the  water-pipe,  at- 
tended generally  by  quite  a serious  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the 
water.  It  is  called  stricture.  The  mucous  membrane  which  lines 
this  passage,  being  long  inflamed,  becomes  thickened  and  less  pliable 
or  elastic.  The  tissues  which  lie  underneath  tins  membrane  also 
become  swollen  and  hardened,  and,  pressing  upon  the  water-passage, 
lessen  it  still  further,  making  the  stricture  more  difficult  of  cure. 

In  stricture,  the  stream  of  urine  is  altered  in  size,  length,  and  force. 
Its  course  is  changed,  when  the  stricture  is  lateral.  The  stream  is 
often  flattened,  like  the  blade  of  a pen-knife,  or  twisted  like  a gimlet, 
or  forked,  one  stream  reaching  beyond  the  other.  In  consequence 
of  obstruction,  the  bladder  is  not  entirely  emptied,  and  the  desire  to 
urinate  immediately  returns,  and  is  very  urgent. 

Gleet.  — Another  very  troublesome  result  of  gonorrhoea  is  gleet , — 
a thin,  colorless  discharge,  which  persists,  in  a chronic  form,  after  all 
active  inflammation  has  subsided.  It  is  very  annoying,  and  very  ob- 
stinate. It  is  often  dependent  on  the  altered  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  occasioned  by  stricture. 

Orchitis.  — Another  very  severe  result  of  clap  is  swelling  of  the 
testicles,  called  orchitis.  It  begins  frequently  with  chills  and  fever, 
with  a feeling  of  weight  in  the  scrotum,  and  pains  in  the  loins.  The 
swelling  rapidly  increases,  and  reaches  its  height  in  from  three  to  five 
days. 
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Besides  the  above,  there  are  still  other  mischiefs  which  follow  this 
disease,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland,  already  described, 
of  the  bladder,  and  of  the  kidneys. 

In  the  female  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  affects  the  external  geni- 
tals called  the  vulvse,  the  water-pipe,  the  vagina,  and  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  and  often  plays  havoc  with  the  ovaries  and  Fallopian  tubes.  In 
women  the  disease  is  often  fatal  by  ascending  the  tubes  and  penetrat- 
ing  to  the  abdomen,  where  an  acute  peritonitis  is  set  up,  with  the 
formation  of  pus. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  gonorrhoea  ever  pro- 
duces secondary  or  constitutional  symptoms.  Ricord,  the  great 
French  authority  on  this  subject,  affirms,  and  with  him  a great  num- 
ber of  followers,  including  most  of  the  profession  in  this  country, 
that  constitutional  symptoms  never  follow  clap ; that  they  never  re- 
sult from  anything  but  a syphilitic  ulcer.  Vidal,  a French  authority, 
safer,  in  my  judgment,  than  Ricord,  though  not  as  renowned,  says,  on 
the  contrary,  that  secondary  and  tertiary  complaints  do  follow  viru- 
lent gonorrhoea.  Wilson,  the  highest  English  authority,  and  many 
others,  agree  with  him.  Unprejudiced  observers  feel  well  convinced 
that  this  latter  opinion  is  right.  I have  myself  seen  not  less  than 
half  a dozen  cases  of  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis,  which  were 
preceded  by  gonorrhoea,  and  nothing  more. 

Treatment. — One  treatment  is  by  injection  in  the  early  stage.  It 
is  not  often  used  except  by  a physician  and  consists  of  the  injection 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  weak  solution  carefully  used  Q grain  to  2 ounces) 
or  some  other  silver  salt  such  as  argyrol,  20  grains  to  two  ounces 
injected  in  teaspoonful  doses  twice  a day.  Argyrol  is  less  irritating, 
less  astringent  and  fully  as  efficacious  as  silver  nitrate. 

The  physician  should  have  entire  control  of  the  patient,  and  com- 
pel him,  if  possible,  to  keep  his  room,  and  live  for  a few  days  on 
crackers  and  water,  or  something  equally  simple.  All  meats  and 
stimulating  drinks  are  to  be  excluded. 

The  other  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  perhaps  the  more  commonly 
adopted,  is  more  general  in  its  nature.  It  embraces  the  use  of  warm 
baths,  warm  sweating  drinks,  and  rest.  If  the  patient  is  full  of  blood, 
and  strong,  from  five  to  fifteen  leeches  are  applied  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  scrotum  and  fundament.  These  things,  with  a low  diet, 
will  frequently  reduce  the  disease  in  a few  days.  If  the  discharge 
should  continue,  after  a fair  trial  of  the  above,  then  copaiba  and 
cubebs  (272)  are  to  be  used.  Several  articles  are  added  in  the  above 
prescription,  to  make  the  copaiba  acceptable  to  the  stomach.  This 
preparation  can  be  taken  by  most  persons,  and  generally  produces 
very  gratifying  results.  Vidal  strongly  recommends  an  electuary,  or 
thick  paste  (273),  of  which  a piece  twice  as  large  as  a nutmeg  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  prescriptions  which  contain 
copaiba  and  cubebs  are  numerous ; but  the  above  two  are  as  good  as 
a hundred.  With  these  articles,  the  baths,  the  leeches,  and  the  re- 
pose, are  to  be  united. 
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Vidal  says  he  never  resorts  to  injections  first,  but  employs  the  anti- 
inflammatory course  first.  If  that  fail,  then  he  uses  the  injection 
(207),  three  or  four  times  a day;  and  if  he  employs  the  nitrate  of 
silver  at  all,  it  is  only  as  an  astringent  (208).  Prescription  (304) 
is  a valuable  injection. 

When  the  second  stage  sets  in,  and  the  symptoms  become  more 
violent,  injections  must  not  be  used.  For  the  very  severe  scalding  in 
passing  water,  which  is  now  felt,  take  thirty  drops  of  a solution  of 
potassa  in  half  a tumblerful  of  water,  twice  or  three  times  a day. 
Persons  of  full  habit,  may  be  benefited  by  dissolving  a grain  or  two 
of  tartar  emetic  in  a tumbler  of  water,  and  taking  to  the  extent  of 
producing  a little  nausea.  Relief  is  occasionally  obtained  by  holding 
the  penis  for  some  time  in  warm  water. 

For  the  painful  chordee,  or  erections,  camphor  and  opium  (120)  are 
required, — from  one  to  three  pills  a day.  Thirty  drops  of  laudanum 
may  be  given  when  the  patient  retires.  Cold  applications  to  the  gen- 
ital organs,  or  walking  barefooted  upon  the  cold  floor,  will  frequently 
give  relief.  When  other  things  fail,  three  pills  a day  may  be  taken 
of  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  containing  from  one  to  four  grains  each. 
The  quantity  of  drinks  must  be  diminished,  and  cold  lotions  must  be 
applied  to  the  penis  on  going  to  bed,  — the  patient  covering  himself 
lightly. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  quacks  depend  on  strong  injec- 
tions to  stop  the  discharge,  but  they  almost  invariably  cause  stricture 
which  is  worse  than  the  original  disease  and  that  the  average  time 
that  will  elapse  before  a cure  is  effected  may  be  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

Gleet  is  generally  very  obstinate,  and  often  requires  a very  pro- 
tracted treatment.  If  there  be  any  tenderness  along  the  under  side 
of  the  penis,  it  is  well  to  apply  three  or  four  leeches.  Occasionally 
recipe  (272)  will  have  an  excellent  effect.  But  gleet  is  an  unhealthy 
action,  sustained  by  habit,  and  may  often  be  cured  by  simply  exciting 
a new  action  which  shall  break  the  old  habit.  It  is  always  well, 
therefore,  to  resort  to  injections.  Sugar  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  zinc 
(207)  answer  a good  purpose ; or  sulphate  of  zinc  and  tannin  (209) 
may  be  tried.  Chloride  of  zinc  (210),  does  well  in  some  obstinate 
cases. 

But  gleet  is  often  dependent  on  stricture , and  when  this  is  the  case, 
vve  must  learn  the  location  of  it  by  exploring  the  water-pipe  with  a 
bougie.  When  the  instrument  reaches  the  constricted  part,  the  pa- 
tient feels  pain,  or  the  surgeon  meets  an  obstruction,  — often  both. 
When  the  stricture  is  found,  it  is  either  to  have  the  solid  nitrate  of 
silver  applied  to  it  with  an  instrument  called  the  porte  caustique , or  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (211),  or  of  acid  nitrate  of  mercury 
(226),  with  a shower-syringe.  When  these  means  fail,  we  must  pass 
a small  bougie  gently  through  the  stricture ; then  a larger,  and  then 
a still  larger  one,  until  the  obstruction  be  removed.  They  should  be 
used  once  or  twice  a day,  and  not  be  retained  long  in  the  passage. 
They  frequently  have  to  be  used  ten  or  twelve  weeks,  and  should 
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not  be  discontinued  till  the  cure  is  complete.  Put  no  confidence  in 
those  quacks  who  promise  to  cure  these  old  troubles  in  a few  days. 
They  want  your  money,  but  have  no  expectation  or  ability  to  cure 
you  at  all. 

For  inflammation  of  the  testicles,  apply  leeches  at  once.  To  this 
should  be  added  warm  fomentations  and  poultices.  If  these  means 
fail,  more  serious  measures  are  to  be  adopted,  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  describe  in  this  book. 

Inflammation  of  the  prostate  gland  is  also  to  be  treated  with 
leeches  and  poultices  ; likewise  a warm  hip-bath.  The  water  must 
be  drawn  off  with  a catheter  until  it  can  be  passed  in  the  natural 
way. 

Prevention  of  Sexual  Diseases.  — I have  several  times  been  in 
doubt  as  to  the  best  method  of  presenting  some  of  the  topics  which 
the  wide  scope  of  this  book  has  brought  before  me ; but  no  one  sub- 
ject has  perplexed  me  like  the  one  announced  in  the  above  head- 
ing, — not  that  it  is  not  easy  enough  to  furnish  the  rules  for 
preventing  venereal  disease,  but  that  it  is  a grave  question  in  morals 
whether  to  instruct  the  world  in  the  methods  of  such  prevention  is 
right.  Is  it  proper  to  give  any  other  advice  than  the  simple  direction 
to  abstain  from  all  liability  to  disease?  That  is  the  question. 

If  such  advice  would  be  heeded,  of  course  no  other  should  be 
given.  But  it  would  not.  If  the  person  disregarding  it  would  alone 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  transgression,  it  might  then  be  best  to  em- 
body the  whole  advice  in  the  simple  imperative  word,  abstain!  But 
this  cannot  be.  The  infection  will  be  imparted  to  a third  person,  and 
onward  to  thousands ; and  many  of  these  thousands  will  be  innocent 
wives,  who  will  perish  of  the  disease,  or  send  the  infection  down  to 
the  second,  the  third,  the  fourth,  and  to  all  generations ! While  a 
strict  morality  might  seem,  therefore,  at  first  view,  to  forbid  the  in- 
culcation of  rules  for  avoiding  infection,  the  good  of  the  race  would 
appear  to  justify  and  require  it. 

The  first  requisite  for  prevention  is  cleanliness.  Frequent  washing 
is  of  prime  importance. 

The  precautions  should  not  be  the  same  before  and  after  the  vene- 
real act,  when  a person  is  about  to  expose  himself  to  risk.  Before 
the  act,  the  parts  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  if  there  be  any 
break  in  the  skin.  The  least  breach  in  this  covering  of  the  penis 
greatly  promotes  contagion.  Before  coition,  there  should  be  no  wash- 
ing with  soap,  for  this  deprives  the  parts  of  the  mucus  and  oil,  — 
thus  rendering  the  naked  and  exposed  skin  liable  to  infection.  On 
the  contrary,  to  apply  a solution  of  alum,  tannin,  or  a decoction  of 
oak-bark,  or  aromatic  wine,  constringes  or  hardens  the  covering  of  the 
organ,  and  renders  contagion  more  difficult.  An  article  called  con- 
dom is  often  used  to  ward  off  disease.  It  is  a sack  made  of  gold- 
beater’s skin,  and  is  drawn  over  the  penis  like  a glove  over  the  finger, 
and  thus  protects  it  from  contact  with  poisonous  matter. 
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Of  still  greater  importance  are  prompt  measures  of  prevention 
after  the  act.  Lotions  should  be  immediately  applied  to  every  part 
of  the  organ,  and  in  the  case  of  females,  should  be  used  as  injections. 
These  lotions  should  be  acids  or  alkalies.  A mixture  of  vinegar  and 
water  has  been  recommended  as  an  excellent  wash.  Ricord  recom- 
mends aromatic  wine ; Malapert,  corrosive  sublimate  (212),  in  the 
form  of  solution.  Probably  the  best  preventive  is  composed  mainly 
of  alcohol  and  soap  (213),  as  recommended  by  Langlebert. 

An  exposed  person,  using  any  one  of  these  solutions,  particularly 
the  last,  or,  in  the  absence  of  all  these,  washing  thoroughly  with  soap 
and  water,  will  be  likely  to  escape  contagion. 

Medical  Police.  — What  is  called  general  prophylaxis,  or  preven- 
tion, or  medical  police.,  is  not  a subject  of  legislation  in  this  country. 
The  moral  sense  of  the  American  people  does  not  admit  its  necessity. 
In  Europe,  the  authorities  watch  over  prostitution.  They  even  go  so 
far  as  to  regulate  it.  They  appoint  practitioners,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
act  as  a sort  of  medical  police,  and  particularly  to  visit  houses  of 
prostitution  once  or  twice  a week,  and  examine  all  the  inmates. 
When  a girl  is  found  diseased,  she  is  immediately  removed  to  a hos- 
pital, and  not  permitted  to  return  until  she  is  well. 

Self =Pollution.  — Masturbation. 

There  is  probably  no  vice  to  which  so  many  boys  and  young  men, 
and  even  girls  and  young  women,  are  addicted,  and  from  which  so 
many  constitutions  break  down,  as  self-pollution.  Small  boys  and 
girls  learn  the  vile  practice  of  the  larger  ones  at  school,  and  generally 
continue  it  up  to  maturity,  without  the  least  suspicion  that  they  are 
inflicting  upon  themselves  either  a moral  or  a physical  injury. 

This  comes  of  the  false  modesty  and  bastard  morality  which  with- 
holds from  the  young  all  knowledge  of  the  proper  functions  of  their 
sexual  organs,  and  of  the  inconceivable  mischief  resulting  from  their 
abuse.  A gentleman  of  distinction  lately  said  to  me:  “I  instruct  my 
boys  as  faithfully  on  this  subject  as  upon  any  other  moral  or  physical 
question,  and  I tell  my  wife  it  is  her  duty  to  do  the  same  with  the 
girls.”  This  is  wise.  Yet,  how  few  parents  ever  speak  to  their  boys 
or  girls  on  the  subject,  to  give  them  the  least  reason  to  suppose  there 
is  any  better  rule  for  their  conduct  than  their  own  desires ! 

Symptoms.  — These  are  very  numerous.  The  principal  are,  head- 
ache, wakefulness,  restless  nights,  indolence,  indisposition  to  study, 
melancholy,  despondency,  forgetfulness,  weakness  in  the  back  and 
private  organs,  a lack  of  confidence  in  one’s  own  abilities,  cowardice, 
inability  to  look  another  full  in  the  face,  and,  among  females,  hyster- 
ics, whites,  and  a desire  for  seclusion  from  society  and  solitude. 

I have  already  spoken  of  the  receptacles  of  semen,  lying  on  each 
side  of  the  prostate  gland.  From  the  fore  part  of  these  receptacles, 
the  semen  passes  through  two  ducts,  about  a finger’s  breadth  in 
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length,  into  the  urethra  or  water-pipe,  just  in  front  of  the  prostate. 
From  excessive  self-pollution,  these  ducts  become  very  irritable,  and 
also  debilitated  and  relaxed,  — so  much  so  that  they  will  not  retain 
the  semen ; and  during  lascivious  dreams,  it  flows  off.  These  semi- 
nal losses  are  called  “nocturnal  emissions.”  So  constant  is  the  drain 
they  keep  up  upon  many  young  men  who  have  abused  themselves 
excessively,  that  the  whole  man,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically 
becomes  a wreck.  There  are  few  objects  more  pitiable  to  behold 
than  a young  man  in  this  condition,  — his  nervous  system  feeble, 
tremulous,  and  broken ; his  memory  weakened  and  fading  out ; his 
eye  unsteady  and  incapable  of  looking  a friend  in  the  face ; his  loins 
and  back  weakened,  giving  him  the  feeble  gait  of  old  age ; his  once 
erect  form  cowed  and  bent;  his  high  sense  of  manliness  all  oozed  out 
of  him ; his  mind  taking  up  and  dropping  the  simplest  threads  of 
thought,  losing  its  way  in  the  plainest  paths  of  reflection,  and  often 
starting  back  affrighted  at  the  glimpse  of  chaotic  insanity  opening 
before  him,  — turning  here  and  there  for  relief,  but  finding  little  hope 
of  recovery,  except  in  marriage,  and  yet  knowing  himself  unfitted  to 
be  the  husband  of  an  intelligent  woman ! 

Treatment.  — Every  kind  of  treatment,  no  matter  how  judicious  or 
well  applied,  will  be  unsuccessful,  unless  the  vice  which  has  produced 
the  disease  be  absolutely  and  entirely  abandoned.  This  is  the  first 
thing  to  be  secured.  It  maybe  extremely  difficult  for  the  patient  to 
do  this,  with  his  mental  and  moral  nature  all  broken  and  in  ruins, — 
with  no  heart  to  feel,  nor  will  to  execute  ; and  yet  it  must  be  done, 
or  a cure  cannot  be  effected. 

To  bring  this  about,  everything  must  be  done  by  the  physician  to 
strengthen  the  moral  nature  of  the  patient,  and  to  raise  his  self-respec  t 
and  hope.  The  most  careful  directions  must  be  given  for  restraining 
the  imagination.  The  patient  must  be  directed  and  encouraged  to 
drive  out  from  the  mind,  instantly,  and  upon  all  occasions,  every 
lascivious  thought ; to  cultivate  the  society  of  the  most  intellect- 
ual and  virtuous  females ; to  make  himself  busy  with  useful  and,  if 
possible,  agreeable  employment;  to  avoid  solitude;  and  to  sleep  with 
some  friend.  He  should  sleep  on  a mattress,  and  never  on  feathers ; 
always  on  the  side,  never  on  the  back. 

Where  there  is  considerable  debility,  tonics  will  be  required,  as  the 
mineral  acids  (60),  (62),  (78),  and  bitters  (77),  (67),  (66>,  (59), 
and  strychnine  (83),  (95),  (85),  and  iron  (80),  (93),  (72r  (73), 
(71).  In  addition  to  some  of  the  above  preparations,  the  ^rup  of 
the  hypopliosphites  should  be  taken  for  some  time. 

The  food  should  be  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion,  ana  the  cold 
alkaline  sponge-bath  should  be  taken  once  a day,  with  brisk  rubbing; 
and  the  private  parts  should  be  washed  daily  with  cold  water,  espe- 
cially just  before  retiring. 

In  conclusion,  I say  emphatically  to  parents,  do  not  let  your  sons 
and  daughters  remain  ignorant  on  this  subject.  It  is  plainly  your 
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duty  to  enlighten  and  to  warn  them.  It  is  a matter  in  which  young 
persons  are  generally  disposed  to  do  right,  if  rightly  instructed. 
Avail  yourself  of  your  right  to  give  counsel,  and,  if  need  be,  to  use 
authority. 

Says  Ware:  “The  deleterious,  the  sometimes  appalling  conse- 
quences of  this  vice,  upon  the  health,  the  constitution,  the  mind  itself, 
are  some  of  the  common  matters  of  medical  observation.  The  vic- 
tims of  it  should  know  what  these  consequences  are ; for,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  tremendous  evils  it  entails,  may  assist  them  in  the 
work  of  resistance. 

“ To  you,  parents,  on  whose  shoulders  is  carried  the  weighty  re- 
sponsibility of  rearing  your  children  in  a pure  atmosphere,  let  me  say 
that  to  shut  your  eyes  against  the  probabilities  of  youth  is  an  error 
and  a sin.  Let  the  mother  learn  to  know  the  restlessness  and  ac- 
tivity of  youth ; let  the  father  recall  his  early  ambitions,  his  longing 
for  excitement,  and  his  reaching  out  after  life  and  activity  in  various 
ways.  Do  not  repress  these  natural  instincts,  but  learn  to  guide  them 
into  proper  channels.  Keep  at  home  the  attractions  of  public  places; 
have  music  and  games,  mirth  and  gayety ; invent  amusement  and 
mirth,  and  banish  dullness  and  apathy.  Do  not  argue  that  your  boy 
is  better  than  other  boys  and  your  daughter  superior  to  your  neigh- 
bor’s frivolous  girls.  The  boys  and  girls  guilty  of  this  vice  are 
somebody’s  children,  and  these  somebody’s  children  are  nine  to  one 
your  children.  See  that  your  children  lead  an  active,  physical  life, 
that  out-door  games  and  gymnasium  exercises  enter  largely  into  their 
lives ; keep  them  busy,  give  them  something  to  do  to  occupy  their 
attention  beside  their  studies ; let  them  study  with  a will  when  they 
study,  and  play  equally  hard  when  they  play.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
talk  on  these  matters  with  your  children,  and  explain  in  a rational 
way  what  passion  is,  and  how  it  is  to  be  governed  and  how  used. 
If  you  have  that  unfortunate  amount  of  prudery  and  false  shame 
so  common  to  many  people,  and  feel  you  cannot  talk  with  your  chil- 
dren about  such  matters,  send  them  to  your  family  physician  and  let 
him  have  a plain  honest  talk  with  the  children.  ‘Well  stated  in- 
formation never  yet  contributed  to  human  inflammation.’  Read 
them  Storer,  Ware  and  Wilder  on  ‘What  Young  People  should 
Know,’  and  make  them  realize  that  a ‘ healthy  knowledge  is  the 
best  preventive  against  an  unhealthy  ignorance.’  Do  not  wait  till 
the  young  have  already  grown  up  in  the  vice,  — your  admonitions  may 
then  be  too  late,  — nor  fancy  your  children  have  not  been  thrown  in 
with  influences  which  corrupt,  and  that  by  broaching  the  subject  to 
them  you  are  informing  them  of  a subject  they  may  never  otherwise 
have  heard  of.  Remember  the  statement : ‘ whether  or  not  we 
ought  to  hide  this  subject  from  the  young,  if  we  could,  the  truth  is, 
we  cannot  if  we  would.’” 

To  you,  young  men,  in  particular,  let  me  warn  you  against  a seem- 
ing propriety  on  your  part  to  keep  your  silence.  If  you  are  given 
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to  the  habit,  however  slightly,  go  to  your  father,  your  mother,  your 
family  doctor.  Confession  will  strengthen  your  will  and  purpose  to 
overcome  the  temptation.  Do  not  lie  to  the  family  physician  in  his 
inquiries : he  is  your  friend  and  wishes  you  only  success ; he  is  ac- 
quainted with  these  ailments  and  knows  your  temptations ; he  ap- 
preciates and  respects  your  noble  desire  to  rid  yourself  of  the  evil. 

Do  not,  above  all  else,  read  the  numerous  pamphlets  on  Sexual 
Debility,  Lost  Manhood,  etc.,  or  be  duped  into  answering  advertise- 
ments in  the  public  prints  offering  to  send  you  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject. No  man  can  afford  to  send  you  free  publications  and  postage- 
stamps  unless  he  sees  as  an  outcome  a fee  at  the  end  of  the  book  in 
the  shape  of  medicines  and  other  promised  help.  Steer  religiously 
clear  of  these  smoothly  written  books  and  these  specialists  in  the  art 
of  restoring  lost  manhood.  Your  experience  with  them  will  be 
much  like  the  countryman  with  bunco-steerers. 

Make  every  honest  endeavor  to  conquer  an  unruly  passion  while 
it  is  young,  and  the  more  readily  conquerable,  but  never  despair  of 
being  helped  by  suitable  aid,  however  long  the  passion  may  have  been 
victorious  over  you.  Do  not  ascribe  your  weakness  in  fighting  temp- 
tation to  the  Almighty,  the  sins  of  your  parents,  or  the  example  of 
your  elders  or  associates,  but  go  at  the  demon  with  a will  and  the 
fight  is  yours.  Having  conquered  the  enemy,  the  results  of  the  past 
can  be  overcome  by  a pure  life  and  the  dictates  of  your  physician ; 
nay,  I may  even  add,  Nature  restores  herself  if  only  she  can  be  as- 
sisted. In  fact  there  is  no  specific  for  the  troubles  that  arise  from 
this  vice.  The  only  cure  is  to  absolutely  stop  the  habit  and  imme- 
diately thrust  out  all  lascivious  thoughts  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
mind.  Build  up  the  strength  and  in  time  nature  and  marriage  will 
do  the  rest. 
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Giving-  a full  and  detailed  account  of  female  complaints 
diseases  — their  cures  and  home  administration  of 
medicine.  Every  woman  should  become 
thoroughly  conversant  with 
these  chapters. 


Genital  Organs  of  the  Woman 


1.  Intestines. 

2.  Colon  or  large  Intestine. 

0-3.  Fallopian  Tubes. 

4-4.  Ovaries. 

5.  Appendix. 

6.  Bladder. 

7.  Pubic  Bone. 

8.  Urethra.  The  channel  through 

which  the  urine  is  expelled 
from  the  Bladder. 

9.  Vagina.  The  canal  extending 

from  the  Vulva  to  the  Womb. 
19.  Labia  Pudendi.  The  thick  ori- 
fice of  the  Vulva. 

11.  Perineum.  The  parts  between 


the  Rectum  and  the  Vagina. 

12.  Rectum. 

13.  Coccyx.  Lower  extremity  of 

Backbone. 

14.  External  Os  or  Mouth  of  Womb. 

15.  Neck  of  Womb,  a portion  of 

which  extends  into  the  Va- 
gina. 

16.  Dividing  Line  between  the 

Body  and  neck  of  Womb. 

17.  Body  of  Womb. 

18.  Spinal  Column  or  Backbone. 

19.  Spinal  Cord. 

20.  Blood  Vessel. 
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In  addition  to  the  diseases  common  to  both  sexes,  women  are 
subject  to  a class  of  distressing  complaints  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  denominated,  in  general  terms,  female  diseases.  Involving  con- 
siderations of  a delicate  nature,  these  complaints  have  too  generally 
and  too  long  been  shut  out  from  works  intended  for  popular  distribu- 
tion. Hence  there  is  a general  ignorance  of  a class  of  diseases  which 
are  fast  unfitting  woman  for  the  high  duty  of  continuing  the  race; 
and  the  subjects  of  these  maladies  are  generally  themselves  so  unin- 
formed of  the  true  nature  of  their  sufferings,  that  they  are  neither 
prepared  to  seek  relief  in  the  proper  direction,  nor  to  submit  to  the 
remedy  if  it  chance  to  be  proposed. 

It  is  intended  here  to  speak  of  these  disorders,  as  I have  done  of  all 
others,  in  a plain  and  simple  way,  to  describe  them,  so  far  as  the 
present  state  of  medicine  permits,  just  as  they  are,  and  to  make 
known  the  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been  found  available  for 
their  cure.  The  sufferings  of  woman  require  this ; the  interests  of 
humanity  require  it ; and  the  writer  is  impelled  to  it,  as  he  thinks, 
by  a just  sense  of  responsibility. 

Physicians,  in  my  judgment,  are  chargeable  with  a great  wrong  in 
concealing  within  their  own  breasts  information  upon  what  are  called 
delicate  subjects,  — information  which  the  good  of  the  world  requires 
should  be  divulged,  and  which  they  ought  to  pour  into  the  public 
mind,  and  make  common,  and  which  they  would  thus  popularize,  but 
for  their  stiff  pride  and  conservatism. 

The  idea  that  our  knowledge  cannot  be  imparted  to  the  world 
without  injuring  the  public  morals,  is  simply  absurd.  We  are  more 
afraid  of  bringing  the  common  people  too  near  to  us,  of  letting  down 
our  dignity,  and  of  opening  our  profound  secrets  to  popular  eyes. 
The  result  is  as  it  should  be,  that  unsophisticated  people  are  apt  to 
give  physicians  a wide  berth,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
unless  necessity  compels.  Let  doctors  strip  off  their  reserve,  and 
while  they  remain  gentlemen,  become  likewise  companions,  impart- 
ing their  knowledge  freely  and  familiarly  to  all,  and  the  public  con- 
fidence, now  considerably  shaken,  will  be  frankly  restored  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

It  should  be  the  object  of  a good  physician  to  know  all  he  can,  and 
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to  impart  his  knowledge  to  as  many  as  possible.  Knowledge  is  not 
merely  power : it  is  happiness,  it  is  wisdom,  it  is  health,  it  is  virtue  ; 
yes,  it  is  always  virtue,  except  in  some  rare  instances,  where  the  worst 
natures  pervert  it.  No  physicians  are  so  much  loved  as  those  who 
are  frank,  and  have  no  concealments.  The  day  for  mysterious  nods 
of  the  head,  and  rollings  of  the  eyes,  and  shrugs  of  the  shoulder,  has 
gone  by.  Men,  and  women  too  (or  those  of  them  who  are  wise), 
wish  to  know  distinctly  what  their  diseases  are,  and  what  is  neces-- 
sary,  not  to  palliate  and  prolong,  but  to  cure  them. 

Time  when  Female  Diseases  Begin Female  complaints  begin 

to  make  their  appearance  at  the  period  of  life  called  puberty,  - — the 
time  when  the  girl  passes  from  childhood  to  womanhood.  This  is  the 
period  when  menstruation  is  established,  which  consists  of  a discharge 
from  the  genital  organs,  composed  of  blood  and  mucus,  and  which 
occurs,  when  regular,  every  four  weeks.  Up  to  this  period,  the  system 
of  reproduction  has  remained  dormant.  By  the  intervention  of  this 
mysterious  function,  the  young  female  becomes  a new  being.  The 
heart  unfolds  itself  to  new  emotions;  the  mind  assumes  a solidity 
before  unknown,  and  even  the  body  acquires  beauty  from  a sudden 
rotundity  of  form. 

This  is  the  period  when  the  great  question  of  female  health  is  very 
apt  to  be  settled  once  for  all,  and  for  life.  The  girl  who  is  well 
trained  at  this  time,  generally  has  a foundation  laid  for  health  and 
character,  which  is  worth  more  to  her  than  riches.  At  no  time  does 
the  mother  need  so  much  wisdom  and  knowledge  as  now.  To  es- 
tablish the  health  and  develop  the  affections  of  the  daughter  at  this 
critical  period,  is  a sacred  trust  which  she  can  devolve  upon  no  other 
being ; nor  can  she  meet  her  responsibilities  at  this  time,  unless  better 
informed  than  most  mothers  are.  The  general  apathy  in  regard  to 
this  maternal  duty  is  deplorable. 

False  Delicacy The  refined  delicacy  which  withdraws  these 

subjects  from  the  public  gaze  is  commendable,  for  it  casts  a beauti- 
ful charm  over  society;  but  when  carried  so  far  as  to  cast  a veil  even 
over  the  eyes  of  mothers,  it  is  quite  unnatural,  and  leads  to  the  worst 
results ; for  in  the  bad  management  of  girls  at  this  critical  period  is 

laid  the  foundation  of  so  manv  of  the  diseases  which  shatter  the  con- 

%/ 

stitution  of  so  many  women.  For  this  bad  management,  it  is  not 
mothers  alone  who  are  to  be  blamed.  The  neglect  of  the  medical 
profession  to  furnish  the  necessary  information  should  come  in  for  its 
full  share  of  reproach. 

The  Establishment  of  the  Menses. — Nature  always  comes  slowly 
and  by  degrees  to  the  inauguration  or  establishment  of  any  of  her 
great  functions.  It  is  so  in  regard  to  menstruation,  or,  aVit  is  va- 
riously called,  “ the  menses,”  “ the  courses,”  “ the  change,”  etc.  For 
some  time  before  the  flow  begins,  there  are  certain  symptoms,  or  pre- 
monitions, which  to  the  eye  of  the  physician  plainly  enough  foretell 
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the  impending  change.  To  the  mother  these  signs  would  be  equal- 
ly intelligible,  were  she  as  well  informed  as  she  should  be.  It  is 
plainly  her  duty  to  be  intelligent  enough  to  assist  nature  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  this  important  function.  But  how  often,  either  from 
ignorance  or  from  false  ideas  of  delicacy,  does  she  fail  to  interfere, 
and  allow  the  daughter  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  perhaos  fright- 
ened and  thrown  into  convulsions  ! 

From  inquiries  made  of  about  one  thousand  women,  a distin- 
guished English  physician  found  that  about  one-quarter  were  unpre- 
pared for  the  appearance  of  the  menses.  Some  of  the  girls  were 
frightened  and  went  into  hysterical  fits;  others  thought  they  were 
wounded,  and  washed  with  cold  water.  The  flow  was  stopped  in 
several  cases,  and  in  some  never  restored  ; while  the  health  of  all 
in  whom  it  was  interrupted  was  seriously  impaired. 

Symptoms  of  the  First  Menstruation.  — A variety  of  symptoms 
precede  and  foretell  the  first  menstruation.  Headache,  dizziness, 
sluggishness  of  thought,  and  disposition  to  sleep  ; these  occurring  in 
a girl,  may  be  taken  as  hints  that  the  “ change  ” is  at  hand.  If  tc 
these  be  added  pains  in  the  back  and  lower  limbs,  the  intimations 
will  be  still  more  significant. 

At  this  time  a girl  loses  a relish  for  the  society  of  children;  she  is 
apt  to  acquire  a taste  for  solitude  ; her  temper  becomes  wayward  and 
fretful ; her  eyes  acquire  a peculiar  lustre ; she  becomes  a sort  of 
mystery  to  her  friends  and  herself;  not  her  physical  frame  only,  her 
whole  character  is  changed.  She  is  about  stepping  into  a new  life. 
Her  emotions,  thoughts,  anticipations,  retrospections,  are  all  new  to 
her,  and  her  outward  manifestations  are  new  to  her  friends.  An  in- 
telligent mother  will  not  fail  now  to  prepare  her  mind  for  the  impor- 
tant event  close  at  hand. 

The  age  when  this  change  takes  place  depends  very  much  upon 
a variety  of  circumstances.  It  occurs  much  earlier  in  warm  than  in 
cold  climates.  It  is  hastened  by  high  living  ; by  the  whirl  and  bustle 
and  excitement  of  city  life  ; by  reading  novels  which  are  full  of  love- 
incidents  ; by  attending  balls,  theatres,  and  parties ; and  by  mingling 
much  in  the  society  of  gentlemen. 

Early  Menstruation  not  Desirable — It  is  a law,  both  in  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  that  the  later  the  period  at  which  maturity  is 
reached,  the  greater  the  solidity  of  the  body,  and  the  longer  it  lives. 
Girls  who  menstruate  early  do  so  because  the  body  is  weakened  by 
climate  or  luxury,  and  the  nervous  system  unduly  developed  by  ex- 
citement ; while  those  who  come  late  to  womanhood  have  firmer 
constitutions,  enjoy  better  health,  and  live  longer.  Those  mothers, 
therefore,  commit  great  errors,  who  are  anxious  and  administer 
“ forcing  medicines,”  because  their  daughters  do  not  menstruate  at 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  If  girls  are  suffering  from  no  special  ill-health, 
no  anxiety  need  be  felt  if  “ the  custom  of  women  ” do  not  come  to 
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them  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  even  twenty.  The  delay  should 
excite  thankfulness  rather  than  regret.  It  shows  that  the  constitu- 
tion has  not  in  it  the  seeds  of  early  dissolution  ; that  it  is  fortifying 
itself  against  future  disease. 

Girls  who  come  thus  tardily  to  maturity  are  much  more  “ regular” 
in  after  life.  They  bear  children  with  fewer  accidents,  and  are  af- 
flicted much  less  with  female  diseases.  The  duty  of  mothers  is  plain : 
it  is  to  bring  their  daughters  forward  as  late  as  possible,  by  refusing 
their  early  admission  to  society,  by  withdrawing  from  them  all  excit- 
ing reading,  by  prohibiting  their  early  attendance  at  parties  and 
theatrical  entertainments,  by  prescribing  for  them  the  most  unstimu- 
lating diet,  and  by  requiring  a large  amount  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air. 

A wide  investigation  has  shown  that  the  first  menstruation  occurs, 
in  hot  climates,  at  the  average  age  of  thirteen  years  and  nineteen 
hundredths;  in  temperate  regions,  at  fourteen  years  and  seventy-four 
hundredths  ; in  cold  latitudes,  at  sixteen  years  and  fifty-three  hun- 
dredths. Under  the  hot-house  culture  of  modern  society,  and  espe- 
cially among  the  wealthy  classes,  where  indolence,  luxury,  and  excite- 
ment unite  to  weaken  the  constitution,  this  change  is  constantly  oc- 
curring at  a more  tender  age. 

How  Female  Diseases  are  Induced.  — All  living  things  have 
their  origin  in  germs.  The  germ  from  which  the  higher  animals 
spring,  man  included,  is  an  ovum  or  egg.  Every  animal  and  every 
vegetable  is  provided  with  an  organ  for  the  production  of  germs.  In 
woman,  this  organ  is  called  an  ovary.  There  are  two  ovaries,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  one  lying  on  each  side  of  the  womb,  to  which 
they  are  attached  by  ligaments  or  cords.  The  ovarian  bodies  con- 
tain vast  numbers  of  vesicles,  or  cells,  or  eggs,  which  are  the  true 
germs  of  human  life,  and  the  only  sources  from  which  it  can  spring. 

Between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  forty-five  (speaking  in  general 
terms),  every  healthy  woman  matures  and  deposits  an  ovum  once  in 
twenty-eight  days.  This  vesicle,  some  time  before  the  monthly  flow, 
begins  to  germinate  and  swell,  and  after  a time,  like  a grain  of  wheat 
in  the  earth,  it  bursts  its  covering  and  springs  forth.  It  then  passes 
through  what  is  called  the  Fallopian  tube  into  the  womb,  whence  it  is 
cast  off. 

During  the  swelling  and  bursting  of  this  vesicle  or  germ,  the  ves- 
sels of  the  ovaries  and  womb,  and  particularly  of  the  membrane 
lining  the  womb  and  its  neck,  are  so  crowded  with  blood  as  to  pro- 
duce in  the  parts  a state  of  congestion.  If  the  parts  be  examined 
with  a speculum  at  this  time,  they  will  be  found  red,  sensitive,  and 
almost  inflamed.  So  great  is  this  congestion,  that  the  woman  often 
complains  of  pain  in  the  ovaries  and  the  womb,  and  a general 
sense  of  heat,  aching,  and  dragging  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels.  The  pain  often  extends  to  the  back,  the  groins,  and  the 
thighs. 
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This  Condition  Repeated  Every  Month When  we  considei 

that  this  state  of  things  is  repeated  every  four  weeks,  and  that  the 
congested  or  crowded  state  of  the  vessels  begins  some  days  before 
the  monthly  flow,  and  lasts,  in  all,  some  ten  days,  making  about  one- 
third  part  of  every  month,  we  need  not  wonder  that  inflammation  so 
often  supervenes,  with  all  its  attendant  ill-health  and  suffering. 

Increased  by  Various  Causes If  we  reflect,  further,  that  this 

congestion  is  increased,  among  the  wealthy,  by  high  living,  and 
among  all  classes,  by  over-stimulation  of  the  nervous  system,  and  by 
the  lascivious  morals  of  the  age,  we  see  stronger  reasons  for  expect- 
ing— what  is  realty  occurring  — a continually  increasing  amount  of 
suffering  from  female  diseases. 

And  when  we  know,  still  further,  that  American  females  are  care- 
less of  their  health  ; that  they  often  attend  balls  and  theatres  at  the 
very  time  of  suffering  from  this  monthly  visitation;  that  they  fre- 
quently wet  their  feet,  and  otherwise  expose  themselves  to  colds,  we 
cannot  feel  surprise,  even  when  we  learn  that  from  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  of  all  women  in  cities,  and  quite  a large  proportion  of  them 
in  the  country,  have  inflammation  of  the  ovaries,  or  of  the  womb,  or 
if  the  neck  of  the  womb,  or  suffer  some  of  the  forms  of  displace- 
ment of  this  latter  organ. 

Child=Bearing.  — The  inflammatory  state  of  the  uterine  organs  is 
often  induced  by  injuries  received  in  child-bearing,  and  by  excessive 
indulgence  in  sexual  pleasures. 

Weakness  of  the  Sexual  System.  — The  womb,  moreover,  like 
any  other  organ,  may  be  naturally  frail,  and  easily  affected  by  dis- 
ease. This  weakness  of  the  sexual  system  is  indicated  by  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  menstruation  is  established,  and  the  presence  of  the 
whites,  both  before  and  after  each  monthly  flow.  Women  in  whom 
the  generative  organs  are  weak,  are  much  more  liable  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  womb,  and  to  all  complaints  peculiar  to  the  sex. 

Description  of  the  Sexual  Organs Before  describing  the  par- 

ticular diseases  to  which  the  female  generative  organs  are  liable,  it 
is  proper  to  give  the  reader  a brief  description  of  the  chief  of  these 
organs. 

The  Womb  itself,  in  its  healthy,  natural  state,  is  about  two  inches 
^ong,  and  one  inch  broad  — weighing  a little  more  than  an  ounce, 
and  is  in  shape  like  a pear.  It  is  lined  with  a mere  rudimentary 
mucous  membrane. 

The  Neck  of  the  Womb  has  a cavity  distinct  from  that  of  the 
body  of  the  organ,  and  is  lined  with  a mucous  membrane  well  sup- 
plied with  follicles  or  glands. 

The  Fallopian  Tubes  open,  one  from  each  side  of  the  base,  or 
largest  end  of  the  womb,  and  extend  outward  to  the  ovaries. 
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The  Ovaries  are  glandular  bodies  lying  one  on  each  side  of  the 
base  of  the  womb.  They  are  more  particularly  explained  else- 
where. 

Fig.  136  gives  some  idea  of  these  organs.  A,  is  the  body  of  the 
womb ; B,  the  neck  of  the  womb ; C,  C,  the  vagina ; D,  one  of  the 


Fig.  136. 


ovaries;  F,  F,  the  Fallopian  tubes;  E,  E,  the  fimbriated  extremi- 
ties ; G,  the  small  ligament  attaching  the  fimbriated  extremity  to  the 
ovary. 

Inflammation  of  the  Neck  of  the  Womb.  — Inflammation  of  the 
body  of  the  womb  is  a comparatively  rare  disease,  but  inflammation 
of  the  neck  of  this  organ  is  so  common  that  in  nearly  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  cases,  when  females  seek  relief  for  whites,  for  painful  men- 
struation, for  stoppage  of  the  menses,  or  even  for  what  they  suppose 
to  be  a falling  of  the  womb,  a careful  examination  will  show  that 
this  pendant  portion  of  the  womb  is  in  a state  of  marked  inflamma- 
tion, or  of  absolute  ulceration.  The  whites,  if  they  continue  with- 
out intermission  from  one  menstrual  flow  to  another,  are  almost  al- 
ways the  result  of  one  of  these  conditions  of  the  uterine  neck. 

It  would  surprise  most  persons  out  of  the  medical  profession,  and 
many  physicians,  to  know  how  large  a proportion  of  the  more  grave 
diseases  which  inflict  such  terrible  suffering  upon  woman,  and  so 
completely  shatter  her  constitution,  are  dependent  for  their  exist- 
ence upon  a simple  local  inflammation,  either  in  the  neck  of  the 
uterus,  or  in  one  or  both  of  the  ovaries.  Many  a female  has  for 
years  suffered  agonies,  greater  than  those  of  death  itself,  arising,  as 
she  supposed,  from  a complication  of  ills  which  invade  every  part  of 
the  system,  while  the  whole  of  her  troubles  arose,  in  fact,  from  an  In- 
flammation of  the  neck  of  the  womb  merely. 

Difficulties  of  Studying  Uterine  Diseases The  social  rela- 

tions of  the  sexes,  and  the  great  delicacy  of  the  matters  to  be  inves- 
tigated, for  a long  time  prevented  direct  examination  and  investiga- 
tion, so  that  little  knowledge  was  gained,  and  as  little  benefit  con- 
ferred. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  COLORED  PLATE  A 


FIGURE  1 

The  Normal  Uterus  or  Womb  Before  Child- 
bearing has  Occurred. 


figure  2 

Cancer  of  the  Neck  of  Womb  Occurring  in  the 
Tears  Caused  by  Child-bearing  or  Miscarriage. 


figure  3 

Inflammation  of  the  Inside  Lining  of  the  Womb 
with  Discharge  of  Pus  Through  the  Neck  of  the 
Womb. 


figure  4 

Tear  of  the  Mouth  of  the  Womb  Caused  by 
Birth  of  Child,  and  the  Attending  Physician  Should 
See  that  this  is  Healed  at  Once  to  Avoid  Future 
Suffering. 
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Woman,  always  distinguished  for  her  modesty,  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  invite  investigations  which  were  not  proffered,  whatever  the 
extremity  of  her  sufferings  ; and  man,  scrupulously  sensitive  lest  he 
should  make  himself  an  intruder  by  stepping  within  delicate  enclos- 
ures, have  both,  in  times  past,  mistaken  their  duty  by  misinterpreting 
the  demands  of  the  highest  delicacy. 

Needful  Examination  not  Indelicate.  — Rightly  viewed,  no  in- 
quiries or  examinations  are  indelicate  which  are  necessary  to  a full 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  disease,  and  which  are  made  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  rendering  its  cure  possible.  I agree  with  Dr.  Meigs, 
the  elder,  that  the  delicacy  or  indelicacy  of  examining  the  persons  of 
females  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  disease,  depends  on  the  motive 
with  which  it  is  done.  To  pure-minded  persons,  it  is  never,  I think, 
a source  of  impurity.  On  the  contrary,  the  self-restraint,  the  honor- 
able feeling,  and  the  nice  sense  of  delicacy  which  it  calls  into  exercise, 
often  heighten  the  tone  of  a man’s  virtue,  and  certainly  increase  a true 
woman’s  respect  for  it.  Unfortunately,  there  is  now  and  then  a gross- 
minded  man  in  the  profession,  who,  in  these  investigations,  will  vio- 
late the  most  sacred  of  all  trusts  committed  to  his  hands ; but  such 
monsters  — few  in  number  — soon  find  their  level,  and  are  shunned 
as  the  most  vile  of  the  race. 

It  is  now  so  well  understood  that  these  investigations  do  not  lead 
to  immoralities,  that  the  most  highly  educated,  intelligent,  refined, 
and  virtuous  females  almost  invariably  raise  the  fewest  objections  to 
such  examinations  as  a physician  of  character  may  propose. 

Methods  of  Investigating  Female  Diseases.  — The  symptoms  of 
these  complaints  will  be  spoken  of  in  their  proper  place,  as  the 
several  diseases  come  under  a brief  review.  I merely  wish  to  allude 
here  to  the  methods  of  physical  exploration  which  modern  practice 
has  called  to  its  aid. 

The  Touch.  — These  methods  consist,  first,  of  what  is  called  the 
touch,  which  is  made  either  externally  upon  the  bowels,  or  internally, 
with  the  index  finger,  through  the  vagina,  or  passage,  from  the  external 
genital  organs  to  the  neck  of  the  womb. 

The  Speculum.  — In  the 

second  place,  of  ocular  in- 
spection of  the  vagina  and 
neck  of  the  uterus,  through 
an  instrument  called  the  spec- 
ulum. By  this  instrument, 
the  eye,  as  well  as  the  finger, 
is  made  to  assist  in  learning 
the  real  condition  of  the  parts. 

The  finger  informs  us 
whether  there  is  any  devia- 


Fig.  137.  Sims’  Speculum. 
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tion  from  nature  in  the  bulk,  the  firmness,  the  smoothness,  or  the 
sensibility  of  the  parts  ; while  the  sight , through  the  speculum,  affords 
absolute  certainty  as  to 
whether  the  parts  are  suf- 
fering from  inflammation, 
ulceration,  abrasion,  or 
eruption. 

There  are  a variety  of 
specula  in  use  by  modern 
physicians,  but  all  are  es- 
sentially of  two  kinds ; first,  a so-called  Sims’ 

Speculum  (Fig.  137),  the  end  of  which,  when 
inserted  into  the  vagina  and  pulled  upon,  allows 
the  air  to  enter  and  balloons  out  the  vagina  so 
that  the  parts  can  be  readily  seen.  This  specu- 
lum necessitates  what  is  known  as  Sims’  posi- 
tion, i.  e.  the  woman’s  hips  resting  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed  or  table,  knees  flexed,  and  chest  rest- 
ing on  bed  with  left  arm  out  from  behind  her. 

The  second  variety  of  speculum  is  wl 
known  as  the  duck-bill  pattern  (Fig.  138). 
a separation  of  the  two  blades,  the  neck  of  the  womb  slips  in  between 
them.  The  speculum  is  then  fastened  with  a thumb-screw,  leaving 
the  hands  of  the  physician  free.  This  speculum  is  used  with  the 
woman  on  her  back,  and  feet  resting  on  the  bed  or  table,  with  knees 
flexed. 

We  also  give  an  illustration  of  an  older  kind,  which  is  still  used 
to  some  extent.  The  end  is  so  shaped  as  to  catch  the  neck  of  the 


is 
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Fig.  138. 

Duck-bill  Speculum. 


womb,  and  then  by  drawing  the  instrument  forward  slightly,  the 
diseased  surface  is  presented  for  as  perfect  inspection  as  if  located 
externally  (Fig.  139). 


Inflammation,  Ulceration,  and  Enlargement  of  the 

Neck  of  the  Womb. 

Inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  very  common  ; ulcera- 
tion and  permanent  enlargement  (technically  called  hypertrophy),  are 
its  results,  when  it  is  not  arrested  in  due  time.  These  affections,  in 
fact,  and  the  same  troubles  as  they  affect  the  ovaries,  make  up  the 
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bulk  of  female  diseases,  — being  the  real  causes  of  the  most  of  those 
symptoms  which  have  passed  under  the  name  of  whites,  suppression, 
painful  menstruation,  sterility,  general  debility,  etc. 

The  neck  of  the  womb,  when  healthy,  is  soft  and  smooth.  See 
Colored  Plate  A,  Fig.  1.  No  hardness  or  condensation  of  tissue 
can  be  felt  by  the  finger  on  pressing  over  it.  It  is  elastic,  too,  and 
feels  unctuous  to  the  touch.  This  latter  sensation  is  communicated 
by  the  layer  of  mucus  which  covers  it.  Pressure  upon  it  produces 
no  pain. 

Inflammation,  when  found  in  this  part,  may  begin  in  the  mucous 
membrane  which  covers  the  neck,  or  in  that  which  lines  its  cavity,  or 
in  the  small  glands  in  the  oody  of  the  organ. 

Symptoms.  — Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  covering 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  destroys  the  unctuous  feel  which  it  has  in 
health.  It  also  causes  the  neck  to  swell,  its  vessels  being  crowded 
full  of  blood.  If  the  body  of  the  organ,  as  well  as  the  surface,  be 
reached  by  the  inflammation,  it  will  be  hardened  and  enlarged;  and 
in  consequence  of  its  increased  weight,  it  is  apt  to  drop  down  some- 
what into  the  cavity  of  the  vagina.  In  married  ladies,  it  is  often,  by 
physical  pressure,  pushed  a little  backward,  or  retroverted.  Exami- 
nation with  the  speculum  shows  the  inflamed  neck  to  be  of  a vivid 
red,  instead  of  a pale  rose-color.  It  may  be  covered  with  red  or 
white  pimples,  which  are  glands  enlarged  with  muco-pus. 

In  the  healthy  state,  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  so  much  closed  as 
to  be  just  perceptible  when  the  finger  passes  over  it.  Inflammation 
causes  it  to  be  more  or  less  open,  and  its  lips  to  be  parted. 

Inflammation  followed  by  Ulceration.  — In  a majority  of  cases, 
inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  of  its  cavity  is  soon 
followed  by  ulceration,  which  generally  appears  first  around  the 
mouth,  and  just  within  the  cavity  of  the  neck.  From  thence  it 
spreads  both  inward  and  outward. 

Various  Degrees  of  Ulceration,  etc.  — Of  course,  these  inflamma- 
tions and  ulcerations  mix  and  run  into  each  other  in  all  possible 
forms,  — presenting  excoriations,  or  raw  places;  granulations,  or 
pimply  surfaces ; and  indurations,  or  hardened  parts.  Sometimes 
these  pimply  patches  will  be  red  and  hard,  and  again  the  whole  sur- 
face will  be  spongy,  and  will  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch. 

In  many  cases,  these  ulcerations  make  wretched  work  with  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  eating  deeply  into  the  cavity,  and  giving  it  a 
ragged  and  unsightly  appearance.  See  Colored  Plate  B,  Figs. 
1,  2 and  4. 

i 

Velvety  Feel  from  Ulceration.  — Ulceration  generally  gives  to  the 
surface  on  which  it  exists,  a soft,  velvety  feel,  which  the  finger  gener- 
ally recognizes.  This  velvety  sensation,  with  the  open  state  of  the 
mouth,  are  the  most  important  evidences  we  can  derive  from  the 
touch,  of  this  form  of  disease. 

The  Discharge  from  these  Ulcers  is  always  Pus,  or,  in  common 
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language,  matter.  Tt  is  sometimes  poured  out  scantily,  at  other  times 
very  freely.  It  may  be  thick  and  yellow,  or  thin,  and  of  a lighter 
color. 

The  inflammatory  and  ulcerated  condition  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb  often  gives  rise  to  pain ; and  when  the  seat  of  the  disease  has 
not  been  examined,  as  it  should  be,  this  pain  has  frequently  been 
called  neuralgia.  In  this  way,  ignorance  has  compelled  neuralgia  to 
stand  sponsor  for  a great  many  pains  with  which  it  has  had  nothing 
to  do. 

These  Ulcers  Disturb  Menstruation.  — Menstruation  is  generally 
changed  more  or  less  in  its  character  by  the  presence  of  inflamma- 
tion or  ulceration  in  the  neck  of  the  womb.  It  usually  becomes  more 
'painful.  In  some  cases  it  is  made  more  profuse,  in  others  more  scanty. 
It  may  come  on  more  frequently,  or  it  may  be  postponed,  protracted, 
or  abridged  in  its  continuance.  There  is  generally  pain  of  a dull, 
aching  kind,  low  down  in  the  back.  There  is  often  a feeling  of  full- 
ness, pain,  and  a sense  of  bearing  down  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bowels ; sometimes  the  pain  extends  to  the  groins  and  thighs. 

Extensive  Disturbances  from  these  Inflammations,  etc.  — The 

nerves  with  which  the  womb  is  liberally  supplied  belong  to  those  of 
the  sympathetic  system.  Hence,  the  condition  of  the  uterus  influ- 
ences a wide  circle  of  sympathies.  By  these  nerves  this  organ  is 
brought  into  close  relationship  with  the  organs  of  animal  life.  If  the 
former  suffer,  the  latter  suffers  also.  The  stomach,  being  intimately 
connected  with  the  womb,  physically,  feels  keenly  these  inflammations 
and  ulcerations  of  the  uterine  neck.  At  times,  the  pain,  debility, 
general  disturbance,  and  dyspeptic  state  of  the  stomach  are  such  as 
to  cheat  both  the  doctor  and  the  patient  into  the  belief  that  this  organ 
is  the  seat  of  the  disease.  But  in  such  cases,  the  symptoms  of  stom- 
ach disease  will  all  disappear  the  moment  the  local  affection  is  re- 
moved from  the  neck  of  the  womb. 

The  liver,  too,  often  participates  in  these  troubles,  and  becomes 
sadly  deranged.  It  is  sometimes  even  greatly  enlarged  and  congested, 
and  patients  frequently  have  the  various  symptoms  of  what  are  called 
liver  complaints. 

Severe  pains  are  sometimes  felt  under  the  breast-bone,  and  over 
the  chest  generally,  making  the  patient  apprehensive  of  disease  of 
the  lungs  ; and  indeed  consumption  is  not  a very  infrequent  result 
of  uterine  diseases. 

Pains  are  often  felt  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  which  organ  is  often 
harassed  with  palpitations. 

The  flesh  is  apt  to  waste  under  the  symptoms  excited  by  these  in- 
flammatory and  ulcerative  processes  in  the  uterine  neck ; and  even 
the  brain,  though  lying  in  some  measure  beyond  the  circle  of  influ- 
ences set  in  motion  by  the  organic  nerves,  suffers  disturbance  and 
pain. 
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Even  the  special  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  may  he  drawn  into 
this  general  vortex,  and  both  be  much  impaired.  And  to  crown  this 
catalogue  of  ills,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  those  distressing  things 
called  hysterical  fits  proceed  from  the  same  local  disorders. 

In  brief,  there  is  scarcely  a point  in  the  human  body  to  which  these 
inflammatory  and  ulcerative  conditions  of  the  uterine  neck  may  not 
send  their  sympathetic  pains  and  aches,  and  where  they  may  not  in 
time  induce  real  disease.  This  is  the  reason  why  so  many  women 
suffering  from  these  local  complaints,  tell  the  physician,  when  con- 
sulting him,  that  they  are  “ diseased  all  over.”  If  asked  where  the 
complaint  is  located,  they  will  answer,  “ It  is  everywhere .”  In  the 
most  earnest  manner  the  assurance  will  be  given,  “ Doctor , there  isn't 
any  well  part  about  me.” 

Treatment.  — It  is  just  as  unreasonable  and  useless  to  treat  these 
inflammations  and  ulcerations  through  the  stomach,  as  it  is  an  in- 
flamed or  ulcerated  throat.  They  are  local  diseases , affecting  a par- 
ticular part , and  the  remedy  must  be  local. 

Like  all  other  affections,  these  can  only  be  managed  intelligently 
after  their  nature  is  well  understood.  Nothing  can  really  be  done  to- 
wards a cure  until  it  is  known  what  the  matter  is ; and  no  competent 
physician  will  move  a single  step  in  the  treatment  of  one  of  these 
cases  until  he  has  made  a thorough  examination.  He  owes  this  to 
himself  and  to  his  patient,  the  more  so  as  the  neck  of  the  womb 
may  be  as  easily  examined  as  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  the 
local  remedy  may  be  almost  as  readily  applied  in  the  former  case  as 
in  the  latter. 

If,  upon  the  introduction  of  the  speculum,  the  uterine  neck  be 
found  simply  inflamed  and  enlarged,  the  application  of  ichthyol  and 
glycerin  to  the  canal  will  reduce  the  swelling  and  inflammation ; 
while  a tampon  of  wool  soaked  in  the  same  and  placed  behind  the 
womb  will  reduce  the  entire  swelling  of  the  womb  by  the  watery 
discharges  which  are  produced.  The  patient  must  learn  to  lie  down 
most  of  the  time.  If  this  should  not  succeed  (though  it  will  in  most 
cases)  then  introduce  a speculum,  and  when  the  neck  of  the  womb 
is  fairly  lodged  in  its  extremity,  drop  in  two  or  three  leeches  and  al- 
low them  to  fill. 

One  who  is  not  accustomed  to  treat  these  affections  in  this  simple 
way,  will  at  first  be  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  local 
trouble  will  disappear,  and  with  it  the  thousand  and  one  aches  and 
pains  which  torment  the  whole  body.  As  the  terrible  pains  in  the 
whole  face  and  head  which  are  produced  by  a single  tooth  all  in- 
stantly come  to  an  end  when  the  tooth  is  extracted,  so  do  the  bad 
feelings  all  over  the  body  subside  as  fast  as  the  local  ailments  of  the 
uterine  neck  are  cured.  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  except 
where  the  sympathetic  affection  has  become  fixed  by  long  neglect 
of  the  primary  uterine  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  surprising  that  so 
many  excellent  women,  whose  lives  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  them- 
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selves  and  friends,  should  he  permitted  to  perish  of  these  ailments, 
when  the  cure  is  so  simple,  and  many  times  so  entirely  within  the 
reach  of  the  most  ordinary  skill.  It  is  a reproach  to  the  profession 
which  should  be  wiped  away. 

If  there  are  a hundred  motives  for  gaining  the  mastery  over  other 
diseases,  there  are  a thousand  for  learning  to  control  these.  More 
than  any  other  disease,  or  all  others,  they  make  the  homes  of  men 
desolate,  by  robbing  them  of  women,  their  ornament  and  solace.  The 
physician  who  neglects  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  all  there  is 
to  be  known  of  these  complaints,  shows  himself  not  only  unfit  for  his 
profession,  but  deficient  in  some  of  the  prime  elements  which  combine 
to  make  a true  man. 

Hardening  of  the  Uterine  Neck.  — In  many  cases  the  uterine  neck 
is  not  only  inflamed  and  enlarged,  it  is  indurated  and  hardened.  At 
times  it  is  enlarged  and  hardened  on  one  side,  and  not  much  on  the 
other.  In  still  other  cases,  there  are  enlarged  spots,  or  nodes,  giving 
the  whole  neck  a knotty  feel  under  the  finger. 

These  hardened  conditions  of  the  uterine  neck  proceed  from  vari- 
ous causes,  and  are  more  difficult  to  cure  than  the  ordinary  inflam- 
mation, or  even  ulceration.  They  sometimes  indicate  cancerous  dis- 
ease, and  then,  of  course,  involve  the  most  serious  considerations. 
The  glycerin  tampon  and  the  hot  vaginal  douche  will  do  more  for 
this  hardening  than  all  else  combined. 

Uterine  Syringe. — For  applying  the  several  remedies  to  the  inter- 
nal cavity  of  the  uterine  neck,  I have  contrived  a silver  syringe,  which 
is  bent  a little  at  the  extremity,  and  pierced  with  fine  holes  all  round. 
With  this  instrument,  the  remedy  is  carried  directly  to  the  diseased 
part,  and  applied  instantaneously  to  every  side  of  the  cavity. 

Besides  these  local  applications,  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  resort 
to  soothing  or  astringent  injections  into  the  vagina,  hip-baths,  and 
injections  into  the  bowels,  some  mild  physic,  and  rest  in  a horizontal 
position.  These  matters  will  all  be  judiciously  regulated  by  the  at- 
tending physician,  if  he  is  master  of  his  business. 

Inflammation,  etc.,  of  the  Ovaries.  — Ovaritis. 

The  inflamed  condition  of  the  ovaries  is  indicated  by  increased 
heat,  and  pain  upon  pressure.  The  pain  in  the  ovarian  region  is 
sometimes  intermittent,  sometimes  constant,  and  occasional^  passes 
down  to  the  loins  and  thighs. 

There  are  acute  and  chronic  inflammations  of  the  organs ; but  it 
will  be  sufficiently  accurate,  in  a work  of  this  kind,  to  treat  of  them 
as  essentially  one. 

The  effects  of  inflammation  upon  the  ovaries,  as  upon  other  bodies, 
are  various,  sometimes  enlarging  and  hardening,  at  other  times  col- 
lapsing and  blasting  them.  This  last  effect,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  cuts  off  all  hope  of  bearing  children. 
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The  Causes  of  ovarian  inflammation  are  numerous.  One  of  the 
most  important  causes  has  already  been  noticed,  namely,  the  conges- 
tion of  the  parts,  for  several  days,  at  every  menstrual  period.  This, 
amounting  as  it  does  almost  to  inflammation,  is  often  intensified  by 
other  causes,  such  as  wetting  the  feet,  taking  sudden  colds,  excessive 
fatigue  from  dancing,  and  exciting  drinks. 

Sexual  indulgence  often  proves  a cause  of  inflammation  in  these 
bodies.  It  is  particulary  apt  to  have  this  effect  in  the  newly-married 
female,  with  whom  it  is  a novel  stimulus,  and  often  applied  with  im- 
moderate excess.  In  late  marriages,  when  the  stimulus  to  the  ovaries 
has  long  been  denied,  its  sudden  presentation  is  liable  to  make  an  in- 
flammatory impression.  Its  entire  absence , too,  in  persons  of  strong 
passions,  may  result  in  ovarian  disease. 

This  inflammation  may  be  produced  by  the  new  state  of  things 
existing  at  the  critical  period  called  the  turn  of  life , when  it  reacts  on 
the  womb,  producing  the  floodings  which  often  bring  menstruation 
to  a close.  The  congestion,  too,  which  has  been  present  every  month 
for  many  years,  does  not  immediately  cease  at  this  change ; and  not 
finding  relief  by  the  accustomed  flow,  the  ovarian  bodies  are  exposed 
to  inflammation. 

In  all  large  cities,  the  pest-houses  of  civilization,  where  the  women 
are  more  numerous  than  the  men,  there  are  many  females  whose  vir- 
ginity is  a burden,  and  numerous  others  who  give  themselves  up  to 
sexual  excesses ; to  both  these  classes,  the  turn  of  life  is  very  liable 
to  promote  these  ovarian  disorders. 

There  is  another  class  of  causes,  which,  though  not  so  easily  re 
cognized,  are  equally  cogent  in  exciting  this  form  of  disease.  I mean 
all  those  excitements  which  arise  from  unbridled  thoughts,  from 
books  of  questionable  character,  from  music,  social  intercourse,  and 
stimulating  food  and  drinks,  — all  which  promote  and  intensify  burn- 
ing desires,  which,  though  natural  and  proper  in  themselves,  cannot 
lawfully  be  gratified  in  a community  where  the  female  sex  greatly 
preponderates,  numerically,  over  the  male.  When  we  consider  how 
powerful  within  a woman’s  breast  the  conflict  often  is  between  the 
impulse  of  passion  and  the  dictates  of  duty,  and  how  strongly  this 
conflict  must  react  upon  the  sexual  organs,  and  especially  upon  the 
ovaries,  the  centre  of  the  sexual  system,  we  can  easily  see  in  how 
many  cases  they  may  become  inflamed. 

Another  cause  of  this  disease  is  suppression  of  the  menses.  The 
engorged  and  crowded  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  womb,  of  the  ute- 
rine neck,  and  ot  the  ovaries,  not  finding  vent  in  the  accustomed  flow 
inflammation  in  any  one  of  these  organs  is  a very  natural  result. 

The  inflammation  of  these  ovarian  bodies  is  a frequent  result,  too, 
of  a similar  condition,  previously  existing  in  the  neck  of  the  womb. 
In  passing  from  the  uterine  neck  to  the  ovarian  bodies,  the  inflamma- 
tory condition  often  fastens  itself  upon  the  broad  ligament,  the  fallo- 
pian tubes,  and  their  fimbriated  extremities.  The  whole,  it  will  be 
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seen,  presents  an  amount  of  disease  which  it  is  painful  to  contem- 
plate. 

The  womb  being  turned  over,  and  pressing  against  one  of  the 
ovaries,  may  cause  it  to  inflame  by  mechanical  irritation.  Pessaries, 
injudiciously  used,  may  do  the  same  thing. 

Symptoms.  - — The  first  and  most  obvious  symptom  is  a pain  a little 
to  the  right  or  left  of  the  womb.  This  pain  is  almost  always  increased 
by  walking,  riding,  or  by  external  pressure.  It  is  especially  aug- 
mented by  straightening  the  thigh,  by  which  the  parts  over  the  in- 
flammation are  put  upon  the  stretch.  When  standing  up,  ladies 
suffering  from  this  disease  are  generally  compelled  to  rest  the  foot 
on  a stool,  so  as  to  bend  the  thigh,  and  relax  the  muscles.  The  pains 
radiate  from  the  ovaries,  and  go  down  to  the  loins  and  thighs,  and 
sometimes  to  the  fundament.  They  are  of  a dull,  dragging,  heavy 
nature. 

Sometimes  the  ovarian  bodies  become  very  much  enlarged,  and 
dropping  down  somewhat,  press  upon  the  lower  bowel,  causing  con- 
stipation, or  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  creating  a frequent  desire 
to  urinate,  and  an  inability  to  pass  the  water  freely. 

Treatment.  — As  inflammation  of  the  ovaries  is  always  increased 
during  the  menstrual  flow,  it  is  not  proper  to  meddle  with  it  at  these 
monthly  periods,  lest  the  trouble  be  aggravated.  Immediately  after 
one  of  the  turns  has  passed,  from  six  to  eight  leeches  should  be  ap- 
plied over  the  diseased  ovary.  When  the  bites  are  healed,  a blister 
may  be  used  in  the  same  place.  The  scarf-skin  should  not  be  re- 
moved, and  the  irritated  surface  must  be  healed  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  blister  should  be  camphorated  to  prevent  strangulation.  The 
part  should  next  be  rubbed  for  a few  minutes,  night  and  morning, 
with  an  alterative  and  anodyne  ointment  (T69). 

It  is  in  many  cases  more  desirable  to  insert  a speculum  and  paint 
the  roof  and  sides  nearest  the  tender  spot  with  tincture  of  iodine. 
There  is  a strong  preparation  called  Churchill’s  iodine  which  is  the 
tincture  of  iodine  to  which  iodide  of  potash  has  been  added,  and 
though  some  greater  care  must  be  used  when  applying  it,  the  results 
will  be  more  rapid  and  beneficial.  This  treatment  should  be  always 
used  instead  of  the  leeches  if  the  patient  loses  too  much  blood  at 
the  periods. 

After  the  next  menstruation,  the  same  things  should  be  repeated, 
and  again  after  the  next,  and  so  on,  for  five  or  six  months,  or  even 
longer,  if  need  be.  The  already  bloodless  condition  of  the  patient 
may  require,  however,  that  the  leeches  should  not  be  applied  more 
than  once,  or,  at  most,  twice. 

The  bowels  should  occasionally  be  opened  by  some  simple  cathartic, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  all  hard  substances  which  may  press 
against  and  fret  the  inflamed  ovaries.  The  purgatives  employed 
should  be  of  the  most  cooling  kind,  such  as  salts  or  oil ; while  aloes, 
and  all  harsh  cathartics  must  be  avoided. 
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Injections  of  tincture  of  belladonna  and  hyoscyamus  are  useful  for 
quieting  neighboring  parts,  and  warding  off  external  disturbances. 
They  act  like  soft  substances  thrown  upon  the  pavement  in  front  of  a 
sick  man’s  house.  A piece  of  flannel  soaked  in  hot  laudanum,  laid 
over  the  ovary  and  covered  with  dry  flannel,  will  give  great  relief  and 
enable  the  patient  to  sleep. 

The  patient  should  be  kept,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  recumbent 
position,  lying  upon  the  bed  or  the  lounge,  and  should  only  be  per- 
mitted to  move  about  to  such  extent  as  will  not  irritate  the  inflamed 
parts. 

Whites.  — Leucorrhcea.  — Fluor  Albus. 

Leucorrhcea  is  from  two  greek  words,  and  pi <u,  and fiuor 

albus  from  two  Latin  words,  albus  and  fiuo , having  precisely  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Greek,  namely,  a white  discharge.  Hence,  in 
popular  language,  the  disease  is  called  the  “ whites  ”/  it  is  also  called 
“ female  iveakness.” 

These  terms  are  well  enough,  perhaps,  if  we  have  in  mind  that 
they  convey  to  us  only  the  idea  of  a symptom  of  disease.  They  all 
mean,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  a white  discharge  from  the 
female  genital  organs.  They  are  slightly  inaccurate,  as  the  discharge 
is  sometimes  yellow,  or  green,  or  otherwise  variant  from  white.  Any 
discharge  from  the  female  genital  organs  which  is  not  bloody , comes 
under  the  term  “ whites.” 

A Symptom  Only.  — As  the  name  of  a disease,  the  term  whites  has 
no  specific  meaning.  It  does  not  designate  any  particular  complaint. 
It  is  a symptom,  just  as  the  matter  expectorated  and  raised  in  lung 
diseases  is  a symptom  ; and  as  such  only  should  it  be  regarded. 
When  persons  cough  and  raise  a great  deal,  they  do  not,  on  consult- 
ing a physician,  say  they  have  got  the  expectoration ; but  they  say 
they  fear  they  have  some  disease  of  the  lungs,  because  they  expecto- 
rate. They  look  upon  the  expectoration  as  the  sign  or  symptom  of 
disease. 

So  females,  and  physicians  too,  must  learn  to  look  upon  the  whites, 
not  as  a disease,  but  as  the  sign  or  symptom  of  disease,  which  .sign 
they  should  become  skilled  in  interpreting. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  discharge  from  the  genital  organs 
should  not  be  as  well  interpreted  as  the  expectoration  or  discharge 
from  the  throat.  The  parts  from  which  it  comes  may  be  about  as 
easily  and  as  well  inspected. 

No  Female  Ailments  so  Common.  — There  are  no  female  troubles 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  physician  is  so  often  called  as  these 
annoying  and  debilitating  symptoms  called  whites ; and  there  is  no 
department  of  medical  practice  in  which  the  really  able  as  well  as 
conscientious  and  painstaking  physician  is  so  well  tested.  If,  re- 
garding these  discharges  as  they  are,  simply  as  signs,  he  searches 
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faithfully  for  their  cause,  he  will  be  led  to  a treatment  which  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  will  be  successful.  And  surely  no  success  in 
life  can  be  more  prized  by  a right-minded  physician.  It  procures 
health,  the  highest  earthly  boon,  for  suffering  woman,  and  gratitude, 
the  most  prized  of  all  rewards,  for  himself. 

There  are  Four  Kinds  of  Discharges  from  the  female  genital  or- 
gans,— mucus,  pus,  mucus  and  pus  combined,  and  the  watery.  The 
first,  mucus,  does  not  in  itself  imply  disease ; but  when  pus  is  dis- 
charged, we  know  that  inflammation  exists,  because  such  a cause 
alone  can  produce  it. 

Seat  of  the  Disease.  — The  cause  which  produces  the  whites  may 
have  its  seat  either  in  the  vagina,  or  in  the  neck  of  the  womb  ; and 
in  practice  it  is  of  course  quite  important  to  know  where  its  location 
is.  The  character  of  the  discharge  generally  settles  this  point.  If  it 
be  thin  and  watery,  or  thick  and  cream-like,  it  is  from  the  vagina  or 
passage  which  leads  to  the  womb ; if  ropy,  gluey  or  albuminous,  like 
white  of  egg,  it  is  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterine  neck. 

Treatment.  — Some  physicians  always  prescribe  the  same  remedy 
for  the  whites.  They  might  as  well  have  but  one  prescription  for 
expectoration.  The  remedy  must  have  reference  to  the  cause  of  the 
discharge  ; until  the  cause  be  searched  out,  every  prescription  is  a 
mere  trial  at  guessing,  — a sort  of  practice  well  enough  adapted  to 
quacks,  but  not  becoming  scientific  men. 

When  a case  of  whites  is  brought  before  a physician  who  under- 
stands his  business,  he  makes  no  prescription  until  he  has  discovered 
what  the  disease  is.  Having  determined  this  point,  his  remedies  have 
an  intelligent  bearing  upon  the  case. 

If  the  discharge  be  of  a ropy,  tenacious  character,  one  of  the  best 
remedies  is  a strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  used  as  an  injection 
with  a female  syringe,  once  a day  (254).  Of  this,  not  more  than  two 
teaspoonfuls  should  be  used  at  a time;  and  great  care  should  be  ob- 
served not  to  stain  the  underclothes  with  it.  When  the  discharge  is 
either  yellow  and  thick,  or  lighter  colored  and  watery,  some  one  of 
the  following:  (200),  (202),  (203),  (20T),  (209),  (220),  (230), 
(232),  (243),  (244),  may  be  used  with  advantage  as  an  injection, 
twice  a day. 

Some  one  of  the  above  remedies  will  generally  afford  some  relief , 
but  if  whites  exist  in  a somewhat  aggravated  form,  they  furnish  evi- 
dence of  some  serious  disease  in  the  vagina  or  neck  of  the  womb, 
and  the  case  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a competent  physician. 

Absence  of  the  Menses.  — Amenorrhea . 

The  absence  of  the  menses  is  divided  into  two  kinds,  — retention 
and  suppression.  It  is  retention  when  the  monthly  flow  has  never 
appeared ; suppression,  when,  having  been  established,  it  is,  by  one 
cause  or  another,  stoDned. 
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Retention  Explained.  — Tlie  ovaries,  as  we  have  before  said,  are 
the  centre  of  the  female  sexual  system.  It  is  the  swelling  or  ripening 
of  an  ovum  or  egg,  every  four  weeks,  which  causes  the  large  flow  of 
blood  to  the  parts,  and  the  consequent  menstrual  discharge. 

But  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  ovaries  are  not  developed  at  the 
usual  time  of  life.  The  monthly  evacuation  does  not  then  appear. 
There  is  retention.  There  may  be  retention,  too,  from  other  causes, 
after  the  ovaries  are  matured.  Costiveness  may  sometimes  occasion 
it ; so  may  a degenerated  and  low  state  of  the  blood. 

There  may  be  mechanical  causes  of  retention.  The  mouth  of  the 
womb  may  be  entirely  closed,  or  the  neck  may  be  so  constricted  as 
to  close  the  passage  through  it,  leaving  no  outlet  for  the  monthly  ac- 
cumulation. The  hymen,  also,  may  have  no  opening  through  it. 
When  these  mechanical  obstructions  exist,  there  are  sometimes  large 
collections  of  fluid  in  the  womb,  which  cause  enlargement  of  the  body, 
and  in  some  instances,  painful  suspicions  that  the  sufferer  has  com- 
mitted imprudences,  and  is  in  the  family  way.  Physicians  should  be 
on  their  guard  against  falling  into  such  errors,  and  lending  the  sanc- 
tion of  their  name  to  these  blasting  mistakes. 

Suppression  Explained.  — Suppression  — a stoppage  after  flow 
has  been  once  established  — may  be  caused  by  inflammation  of  the 
ovaries,  the  blood,  in  this  diseased  condition,  being  drawn  so  entirely 
to  these  swelling  and  germinating  bodies,  that  the  accustomed  flow 
from  the  womb  does  not  take  place. 

Inflammation  in  the  neck  of  the  womb  may  also  cause  a stoppage. 
So  may  a fright,  as  from  a fire  occurring  in  the  neighborhood,  or  a 
cold  taken  by  being  caught  in  a shower.  Girls  sometimes,  in  their 
utter  thoughtlessness  or  ignorance,  dip  their  feet  in  cold  water,  when 
their  courses  are  upon  them,  and  bring  on  a suppression  of  a most 
dangerous  character.  The  most  lovely  and  innocent  girls  have  done 
this  for  the  purpose  of  attending  a party ; and,  in  some  instances,  the 
stoppage  induced  has  ended  in  death  within  a few  hours.  The  pro- 
found ignorance  of  their  own  mechanism,  and  of  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern it,  in  which  girls  are  kept  who  are  just  budding  into  life,  is  a 
serious  reproach  both  to  parents  and  physicians. 

Suppression  may  be  induced  by  whatever  reduces  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  blood,  as  consumption,  or  by  great  depression  of  spirits. 
With  some  rare  exceptions,  women  have  not  their  turns  while  in  the 
family  way. 

Treatment. — Before  anything  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  treat- 
ment, the  case  must  be  thoroughly  investigated,  and  the  specific  cause 
of  the  disease  searched  out. 

If  it  prove  to  be  retention , and  arises  from  a bloodless  condition 
and  an  undeveloped  state  of  the  ovaries,  iron  is  the  proper  remedy 
(61),  (73),  (74),  (75),  with  a generous  diet  and  exercise  out  of 
doors.  If  caused  by  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  uterine  neck  or  ova- 
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ries,  the  proper  treatment  has  been  already  indicated.  If  from  cos- 
tiveness, relief  may  generally  be  found  from  prescriptions  (5),  (9). 
I he  mechanical  causes  alluded  to  above,  when  found  to  exist,  must 
be  removed  by  gently  dilating  the  mouth  of  the  womb  or  the  uterine 
neck,  with  bougies,  beginning  with  the  smallest,  and  increasing  the 
size,  or  by  puncturing  the  hymen,  as  the  case  may  require.  Per- 
manganate of  potash,  in  capsules  of  2 grains  each,  after  meals,  is 
one  of  the  best  remedies. 

In  Treating  Suppression,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  a cer- 
tain time  each  month  nature  makes  an  attempt  to  restore  the  lost 
function.  Even  when  she  is  not  successful,  probably  an  ovum  is  ma- 
tured and  in  some  way  disposed  of.  The  intelligent  physician  will  of 
course  avail  himself  of  this  favorable  moment  to  try  his  skill  in  bring- 
ing about  the  desired  regularity.  When  this  time  arrives,  he  sliouid 
order  three  or  four  leeches  applied  to  each  groin  at  night.  The  next 
night,  he  should  direct  the  use  of  a pungent  foot-bath  (242) ; also 
(16)  as  a cathartic. 

For  the  relief  of  the  terrible  cramp-like  pains  that  accompany  this 
trouble  teaspoonful  doses  of  compound  elixir  of  viburnum  given  in 
one-fourth  glass  of  hot  sweetened  water  and  repeated  every  hour 
until  relief,  may  be  given. 

When  suppression  exists,  it  is  not  always  proper  to  try  in  this 
direct  way  to  bring  on  the  turns.  There  may  be  no  blood  to  spare  ; 
and  this  may  be  the  sole  reason  why  the  courses  do  not  appear. 
When  this  is  the  case,  nothing  is  to  be  done  but  to  build  up  the 
health  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  when  this  is  sufficiently  established, 
the  courses  will  be  all  right. 

Profuse  Menstruation.  — Menorrhagia. 

Menstruation  may  continue  too  long , or  occur  too  often , or  be  too 
profuse  while  it  lasts ; or  all  these  irregularities  may  be  experienced 
by  the  same  person.  Any  one  of  them  will  prove  a serious  irritation, 
and  a drain  upon  the  constitution ; the  whole  together,  if  not  arrested, 
will  undermine  and  destroy  it. 

The  Cause  of  this,  like  the  source  of  all  other  female  diseases,  is, 
in  a great  majority  of  cases,  overlooked. 

It  is  not  to  be  attributed,  as  so  many  suppose,  to  a congested  state 
of  the  womb ; but  is  rather  the  result,  in  a great  many  instances,  of 
the  inflammatory  or  ulcerated  condition  of  the  uterine  neck. 

In  still  another  large  number  of  cases,  it  arises  from  a succession 
of  ovarian  abortions.  When  the  blood  has  run  low,  and  nutrition  is 
defective,  as  in  the  consumptive  habit,  the  ovarian  vesicles  fail  to 
reach  maturity.  Like  other  products  of  the  economy,  they  become 
blighted,  and  abort.  And  as  these  blights  occur  often,  nature  is  busy 
every  two  or  three  weeks  casting  them  off.  Hence,  the  menses 
appear  often.  They  come  and  go  without  order,  because  they  spring 
from  a process  which  is  a contraversion  of  nature's  laws. 
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Profuse  menstruation,  like  scanty  menstruation,  is  a symptom  of 
a variety  of  diseases.  The  quantity  may  be  increased  only  on  one  or 
more  days,  or  be  so  great  as  to  cause  death  from  hemorrhage.  At  all 
events,  the  amount  of  blood  lost  is  often  so  great  as  to  cause  anaemia 
and  impaired  health  for  a long  time.  This  Is,  however,  usually  the 
result  of  continued  free  bleeding  extending  through  a number  of 
months. 

The  local  causes  of  uterine  hemorrhage  are  fibroid  tumor  of  the 
womb ; inflammation  of  the  womb,  or  metritis ; inflammation  of  the 
lining  membrane,  or  endometritis ; uterine  congestions  from  any 
source ; cancer  of  the  womb  in  its  early  stages ; retroversion,  or  tip- 
ping over  backward  of  the  womb  onto  the  rectum ; polypus ; enlarge- 
ment of  the  womb  following  labor  or  abortion ; the  retention  of  pla- 
cental tissue,  etc.,  etc.  These  also  are  among  the  local  causes  of  hem- 
orrhage. But  not  infrequently  the  excess  of  flow  is  due  to  impaired 
general  health.  Wasting  diseases  like  phthisis  or  consumption  cause 
the  blood  to  be  so  thin  as  to  render  it  unable  to  form  a clot,  thus 
facilitating  the  easy  or  profuse  hemorrhage  often  seen  in  young  girls 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  consumption ; later,  amenorrhoea  ensues  from 
utter  lack  of  blood.  This  flowing  often  attends  acute  fevers,  pur- 
pura, Bright’s  disease,  jaundice,  heart-disease  and  debility.  This 
last  cause  is  often  seen  in  the  case  of  young  girls  who  have  grown 
rapidly  since  puberty  and  pursued  a vigorous  course  of  study  with 
little  or  no  out-door  exercise.  The  strain  on  the  nervous  system  in 
these  girls  is  kept  up  constantly  by  sharp  competition,  and  no  heed 
is  paid  to  nature’s  demand  for  rest  and  relaxation  at  the  menstrual 
time.  The  claims  of  society  on  the  young  girl  add  no  small  share  in 
the  production  of  this  evil. 


Explanation.  — It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  uterine  neck  should  in  one  case  produce  suppression, 
and  in  another  profuse  menstruation.  Yet  it  is  a settled  truth  that 
such  opposite  results  do  come  from  one  and  the  same  apparent  cause. 
Probably  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  different  degrees  of 
inflammatory  action,  in  the  varieties  of 
constitution,  and  in  the  variant  degrees 
of  tenacity  with  which  the  vessels  hold 
the  blood. 

Bleeding  from  the  female  genital  or- 
gans may  be  produced  by  a variety  of 
causes  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
menstruation.  Such  bleedings  are  prop- 
erly uterine  or  vaginal  hemorrhages , and 
not  profuse  menstruation.  They  are  the 
result  of  inflammations,  or  tumors  within 
the  uterine  neck  (Fig.  140),  or  weak- 
ness. The  womb  may  bleed  for  days,  or  even  months,  from  pure 
debility. 


Fig.  140. 
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Treatment.  — As  profuse  menstruation  and  uterine  hemorrhage 
spring  from  a variety  of  causes,  so  the  remedies  are  various.  Here 
again  we  are  confronted  with  the  same  absolute  necessity  to  investi- 
gate  accurately  the  true  nature  of  the  complaint  before  we  venture 
a single  prescription.  All  the  cases  present  one  general  feature. 
1 here  is  too  great  a loss  of  blood ; and  the  first  thought  is  that 
astringent  medicines  are  necessary  to  arrest  it.  But  if  the  bleeding 
be  occasioned  by  a polypus,  or  by  inflammatory  ulceration,  astringents 
would  not  arrest  it,  and  might  do  great  mischief. 

When  the  immoderate  flowing  is  caused  by  a general  breakdown 
of  the  nutritive  powers,  and  by  ovarian  abortions,  the  great  aim  must 
be  to  rally  the  vital  powers  by  iron,  quinine,  porter,  wine,  a generous 
diet,  exercise  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  and  warm  and  cold  bathing. 
When  produced  by  local  diseases  of  the  ovaries  and  neck  of  the 
womb,  the  treatment  is  to  be  local,  — such  as  has  been  described.  If 
a polypus  or  other  tumor  be  the  cause,  the  remedy  must  be  sought 
for  under  the  appropriate  head.  If  the  womb  has  become  relaxed, 
and  bleeds  from  pure  debility,  — as  it  may,  — something  must  be 
found,  if  possible,  which  will  condense  its  substance*  making  it 
harder,  smaller,  and  more  solid.  For  this  purpose,  cold  bathing,  as- 
tringent injections  into  the  front  passage,  and  acid  drinks  are  useful. 
But  one  of  the  best  remedies  is  the  wine  of  spurred  rye  (267).  One 
teaspoon  ful  should  be  taken  three  times  a day.  This  article,  by 
causing  the  womb  to  contract,  solidifies  and  condenses  it,  thus  arrest- 
ing the  blood  which  oozes  from  its  relaxed  tissues.  Of  course,  the 
object  of  all  treatment  is  twofold : the  one  to  stop  the  hemorrhage 
for  the  time  being,  the  other  to  remove  the  cause.  The  physician 
may  have  to  be  called,  and  resort  had  to  tampons  in  the  vagina ; the 
uterus  itself  might  have  to  be  packed  with  gauze ; hot  douches  of 
115°  to  120°  F.  will  frequently  quiet  a stubborn  hemorrhage,  espe- 
cially if  rest  in  bed  with  the  hips  elevated  be  strictly  enjoined.  The 
hot  douche  should  be  repeated  every  three  hours.  Besides  the  giving 
of  ergot,  hydrastis,  hamamelis  and  atropia  are  also  quite  useful,  as, 
for  instance : Fluid  extract  ergot,  fluid  extract  hydrastis,  fluid  extract 
hamamelis,  of  each  twenty  drops,  in  water  every  three  hours,  with 
the  addition  of  grain  of  atropia  at  the  same  time. 

Sedatives,  like  the  bromide  of  soda,  in  ten-grain  doses  every  hour 
or  two,  will  be  of  service  if  the  hemorrhage  be  caused  by  fright,  grief, 
or  injury.  The  treatment  of  the  intervals  must  depend  on  the  cause, 
but  generally  some  systemic  tonics  like  iron  or  quinine  are  of  great 
service  ; rest  in  bed  is,  par  excellence,  the  treatment  in  most  cases  at 
some  stage  of  the  flowing,  generally  during  the  flow  itself ; but  rest 
from  excitement  and  freedom  from  overwork  are  equally  important 
when  the  hemorrhage  is  due  to  this  cause.  Out-door  exercise,  fresh 
air  and  good  food  are  none  the  less  important  for  weary  brains  and 
tired  nerves. 
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Hemorrhage  between  the  periods,  or  menorrhagia. — When  hem- 
orrhage from  the  womb  occurs  between  the  periods,  it  is  called  meiv- 
orrhagia , and  is  more  apt  to  occur  in  women  past  thirty  years  of  age, 
or,  at  all  events,  in  married  women.  It  is  of  more  significance  usually 
than  profuse  menstruation,  and  almost  always  proceeds  from  the  womb 
itself.  This  bleeding  comes  on  often  after  the  menopause,  or  “change 
of  life.”  The  causes  are  quite  similar  to  those  just  considered,  but 
local  causes  are  oftener  found.  Some  sloughing  surface,  as  from 
cancer,  fibroid,  erosion  of  the  lining  membrane,  exists  in  half  the  cases. 
Abortion,  and  the  retention  of  small  pieces  of  afterbirth,  are  frequent 
causes  of  this  kind  of  flowing. 

This  trouble  demands  the  immediate  attention  of  the  family  phy- 
sician or  the  specialist,  who  will  examine  the  uterus  and  ascertain  the 
cause  ; and,  as  not  infrequently,  the  cause  consists  in  something  to  be 
removed,  a brief  mention  of  the  methods  employed  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

The  size,  shape,  position  and  firmness  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  are 
made  out  by  the  examining  fingers  of  the  left  hand  being  pressed 
into  the  abdominal  walls  above  the  bladder,  while  the  fingers  of  the 
right  hand,  with  the  knees  drawn  well  up,  are  introduced  into  the 
vagina  and  pressed  against  the  neck  of  the  womb.  An  endeavor  is 
then  made  to  bring  the  womb  between  the  two  sets  of  fingers,  which 
maps  out  its  locality,  position,  etc.  The  ovaries  and  ligaments  are 
likewise  located.  Any  erosion  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb,  foreign 
growth  there,  malposition,  excessive  size,  etc.,  can  thus  be  readily 
detected.  To  explore  the  inside,  one  of  the  various  specula  before 
described  are  used,  and  the  uterus  dilated  either  with  tents,  so-called, 
or  more  commonly  with  a steel  dilator.  If,  then,  there  is  found 
aught  to  be  removed,  a sharp,  spoon-like  instrument,  called  a curette , 
is  used  to  scrape  away  all  diseased  tissue  or  foreign  growth,  and  the 
womb  then  washed  out  with  some  antiseptic  solution.  The  womb  is 
then  often  packed  with  gauze  to  still  further  disinfect  its  interior  and 
afford  a means  of  draining  away  all  oozing  blood  or  forming  mucus. 

This  operation  called  curetting  is  now  frequently  done  as  a regular 
means  of  treatment  to  do  away  with  the  causes  of  hemorrhage  and  to 
restore  the  normal  bulk  and  character  of  the  womb,  instead  of  resort- 
ing to  the  slow,  tedious,  and  less  successful  methods  of  former  times. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  a regular  operation;  but  when  done  under  so-called 
aseptic  methods,  to  be  described  later,  is  a perfectly  safe  and  trust- 
worthy treatment,  far  in  advance  of  old-fashioned  methods,  which 
seem  less  heroic. 

It  necessitates  rest  in  bed,  nursing,  and  the  disadvantages  of  sick- 
ness; but  on  the  other  hand,  it  saves  lives,  stops  disease,  and  renders 
useful  what  otherwise  might  become  useless  and  dangerous  to  life  and 
health. 

Painful  Menstruation.  — Dysmenorrhoea. 

Dysmenokkhcea  is  from  three  Greek  words  <$v?,  /xrjv  and  p£'w  which 
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mean,  literally,  a difficult  monthly  flow.  These  words  do  not  pre- 
cisely describe  the  complaint;  for  it  consists  not  so  much  in  & diffi- 
cult, as  in  a painful  flow. 

Symptoms.  — This  affection  is  always  marked  by  more  or  less  pain 
while  the  courses  are  on,  — especially  during  the  first  day  or  two. 
The  pain  sometimes  begins  two  or  three  days  in  advance  of  the  evac- 
uation. It  extends  over  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  belly,  running 
down,  at  times,  to  the  thighs,  and  causing  great  distress  in  the  back. 
It  is  frequently  so  violent  as  to  resemble  the  pains  of  labor,  compel- 
ling the  sufferer  to  take  the  bed,  and  drawing  from  her  tears  and 
groans,  and  occasionally  throwing  her  into  spasms  most  painful  to 
witness.  So  terrible  are  the  monthly  sufferings  which  some  women 
experience  from  this  cause,  that  the  anticipation  of  it  destroys  much 
of  their  peace,  even  during  the  intervals  of  respite. 

The  Causes  of  this  complaint  are  very  numerous.  There  is, 
doubtless,  such  a thing  as  pain  in  the  womb  from  rheumatism,  and 
especially  from  neuralgia,  though  these  are  much  rarer  forms  of  the 
complaint  than  many  suppose. 

Pains  at  the  monthly  periods  are  often  induced  by  a displacement 
of  the  womb.  If  the  organ  fall  over  backward  or  forward,  its  nerves 
are  pressed  upon  in  an  unnatural  way,  and  when  the  parts  are  crowded 
Avith  blood,  it  is  very  natural  for  painful  sensations  to  be  excited. 
In  these  cases,  the  neck  of  the  organ  is  bent  at  right  angles,  and  the 
canal  which  passes  through  it  is,  of  course,  strictured,  so  that  the 
evacuations  are  necessarily  made  with  difficulty. 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark,  that  the  passage  through  the  uterine 
neck  becomes,  occasionally,  from  inflammation  or  other  cause,  almost 
closed.  The  result  is,  much  difficulty  and  great  pain  in  passing  the 
monthly  secretion. 

There  are  no  causes  which  excite  painful  menstruation  more  often 
than  inflammation  in  the  uterine  neck  and  the  ovaries.  An  increased 
flow  of  blood  to  an  inflamed  part  always  causes  pain.  An  inflamed 
foot  or  leg  has  to  be  laid  up  in  a chair,  because  it  aches  when  put 
down.  The  reason  is,  that  when  hanging  down  it  is  more  full  of 
blood,  and  the  sensitive  nerves  are  painfully  compressed.  When  the 
finger  is  hot  with  inflammation,  we  assuage  the  pain  by  holding  it  up 
for  the  blood  to  run  down.  For  the  same  reason,  the  inflamed  ovaries 
and  uterine  neck  ache  when  the  blood  flows  to  them  in  large  quanti- 
ties, at  the  menstrual  period. 

Congestion  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  womb  itself  is  a frequent 
cause  of  painful  menses.  It  is  a condition  of  the  membrane  of  the 
womb  similar  to  that  of  the  larynx  in  membranous  croup.  There  is  the 
same  pouring  out  of  what  physicians  call  coagulable  lymph,  which 
forms  itself  into  a membrane.  This  membrane  the  womb  strives  by 
strenuous  contractions  to  throw  off,  and  finally  succeeds  in  expelling 
it,  not  whole  and  entire,  but  in  shreds  and  patches.  These  shreds, 
which  women  sometimes  call  skinny  substances , are  characteristic  of 
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the  disease.  The  efforts  to  expel  them  cause  pains  very  much  like 
those  of  natural  labor,  and  sometimes  almost  as  severe. 

Treatment.  — Painful  menstruation,  excited  by  the  falling  over  of 
the  womb,  backward  or  forward,  is  cured,  of  course,  by  putting  the 
organ  back  into  its  proper  position. 

Pains  caused  by  stricture  of  the  canal  through  the  uterine  neck, 
are  cured  only  by  enlarging  the  passage.  This  is  effected  by  intro- 
ducing at  first  a very  small  bougie,  and  then  a larger  and  a larger, 
until  the  passage  is  of  the  usual  size.  It  is  a delicate  operation, 
quite  successful  in  careful  and  skillful  hands,  but  liable  to  produce 
mischief  when  improperly  conducted. 

In  all  the  forms  of  this  disease,  the  treatment  should  aim,  not 
merely  at  palliation,  but  at  a cure.  And  generally,  I am  happy  to 
say,  a cure  is  attainable.  Yet  how  many  women  suffer  for  years 
until  health  has  fled,  and  life  has  become  a burden,  receiving  from 
their  medical  attendant  the  assurance  that  palliation  only  is  possible  ! 

It  is  necessary  at  each  monthly  turn  to  do  something,  in  these 
cases,  to  quiet  the  pain.  For  this  purpose,  twenty  drops  of  spirits 
ether  in  a wineglass  of  tepid  water,  thrown  into  the  bow  el,  will  be 
highly  serviceable.  For  a like  purpose,  one  pill  (120)  may  be  taken 
twice  a day,  beginning  one  day  before  the  menstrual  flow.  A bella- 
donna ointment  (170)  maybe  rubbed  upon  the  neck  of  the  womb 
with  great  advantage,  and  a teaspoonful  of  viburnum  compound  taken 
each  hour. 

In  the  congestive  form  of  this  disease, — that  in  which  the  membrane 
is  formed  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb , and  thrown  off  in  frag- 
ments, — the  liquid  acetate  of  ammonia,  or  spirits  of  Mindererus,  is 
a very  valuable  remedy  taken  in  two-teaspoonful  doses,  in  a table- 
spoonful  of  cold  water,  three  or  four  times  a day,  while  the  pain  lasts. 

Medicines  almost  innumerable  have  been  put  on  the  market  for 
this  complaint,  of  which  Hayden’s  viburnum,  liquor  sedans,  diovi- 
burnum,  and  a host  of  others,  are  examples.  These  are  usually 
harmless,  and  may  be  used.  Gin,  in  goodly  doses,  is  often  service- 
able by  stimulating  the  circulation.  Turpentine  cloths,  the  hot-water 
bottle,  rest  in  bed,  etc.,  also  help  amazingly.  But  whatever  remedy 
may  be  used  at  the  time,  even  though  the  pain  be  severe  enough  to 
require  an  anodyne,  the  cause  must  be  sought  and  treated. 


Chlorosis.  — Green  Sickness , 

Before  the  age  of  puberty,  the  girl  is  only  a child.  She  has 
within  her  only  the  elements  of  a woman.  The  change  to  which  she 
is  destined  brings  with  it  a wonderful  development  both  of  bod) 
and  mind. 

To  effect  this  development,  and  bring  out  the  new  being  .in  the 
perfection  designed  by  the  Creator,  a large  amount  of  hidden  nerve- 
power  is  required.  She  requires  to  have  been  born  with  a well-vital 
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ized  constitution,  and  to  have  been  physically  trained  in  a way  to 
harden  and  energize  it.  Without  these  antecedents,  her  development 
at  puberty  will  be  feebly  and  imperfectly  made.  Her  development 
and  evolution  of  germs  will  be  so  defective  as  to  cause  her  menstrua- 
tion to  be  only  partially  established,  or  to  fail  altogether. 

Symptoms.  — Where  the  inherent  powers  of  the  system  are  just 
sufficient  to  bring  about  a first  menstruation,  it  often  happens  that 
they  seem  to  be  spent  by  the  effort,  and  that  the  evacuation  fails  to 
appear  again  for  several  months.  Indeed,  the  whole  organization 
may  break  down  at  this  point,  and  become  blasted,  as  it  were,  like  a 
blade  of  wheat  which  has  grown  well  for  a time,  but  which  fails  to 
develop  the  kernel. 

The  blood  at  this  period  may  become  impoverished,  and  fail  to 
distribute  adequate  nourishment  and  development  to  the  various 
tissues.  When  this  occurs,  it  loses  a part  of  its  red  globules,  and 
increases  its  watery  portion.  As  a result,  the  skin  becomes  pale,  and 
sometimes  of  a yellowish  hue;  the  bowels  become  torpid  and  con- 
fined; the  nervous  system  sensitive  and  weak;  the  digestion  is 
impaired ; the  appetite  is  either  lost,  or  perverted,  — longing  for  un- 
natural food ; the  tongue  is  white  ; the  heart  palpitates ; the  spirits 
are  depressed  ; the  temples  and  ears  throb ; the  head  occasionally 
aches  and  whirls  with  dizziness ; the  sleep  is  disturbed  and  abbrevi- 
ated, and  hysterics  are  now  and  then  superadded  to  close  the  cata- 
logue of  ills. 

This  is  Chlorosis , briefly  depicted  in  its  origin  and  its  symptoms. 
The  word  is  from  the  Greek  .wpo's,  which  means  green  and  pale. 
By  nurses  it  is  called  the  “ green  sickness.” 

Its  Causes  are  quite  numerous,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
impoverished  diet,  damp  atmosphere,  sedentary  habits,  long  confine- 
ment indoors,  overworking  the  mind  in  childhood,  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  and  an  inherited  feeble  constitution.  This  disease  is  very 
frequently  met  with  in  domestics  emigrating  to  this  country  from 
Ireland,  Sweden,  and  the  Provinces,  and  depends  on  the  failure  of 
Nature  to  accustom  herself  to  the  new  climate.  These  cases,  how- 
ever, all  respond  well  to  treatment,  but  when  left  alone,  lapse  into 
consumption,  Bright’s  and  similar  diseases. 

Treatment. — Chlorosis,  as  a general  thing,  is  connected  either 
with  retention  or  suppression  of  the  menses;  and  in  treating  it, 
physicians  are  too  much  in  the  habit  of  resorting  indiscriminately  to 
forcing-medicines,  called  emmenagogues.  From  such  practice  great 
injury  often  results. 

It  is  not  always  sufficiently  considered  that  a woman  fails  to  men- 
struate, or  ceases  to  do  so,  because  she  is  sick  ; and  if  we  would  cause 
her  courses  to  return,  we  must  restore  her  health.  To  do  this,  should 
generally  be  the  great  object  of  treatment.  Let  the  health  be  restored, 
and  the  menses  will  come  back.  The  only  philosophical  treatment  is 
that  which  will  invigorate  the  system. 
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In  chlorosis,  the  vital  powers  are  in  a state  ol  dilapidation.  How 
can  they  be  roused  ? By  exercise  on  horseback  and  on  foot ; by 
wearing  clothing  enough  to  keep  warm ; by  a tepid  bath  two  or 
three  times  a week,  and  brisk  rubbing  with  a coarse  towel ; and  by 
a generous  diet,  composed  of  tender  meats,  animal  broths,  etc. 

This  treatment,  however,  should  be  preceded  by  unloading  the 
bowels  with  prescription  (35)  or  (40),  according  to  choice.  One 
pill  should  be  taken  at  night.  When  the  liver  is  considerably  de- 
ranged, prescription  (40)  will  be  particularly  serviceable.  Half  a 
pint  of  tepid  water  thrown  into  the  bowel,  night  and  morning,  will 
help  relieve  costiveness. 

The  bowels  having  been  well  opened,  give  a tablespoonful  of  pre- 
scription (59),  two  or  three  times  a day;  or  of  prescription  (60),  a 
teaspoonful,  the  same  number  of  times  each  day. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  iron,  in  some  form,  is  almost 
always  needed.  Prescriptions  (61),  (71),  (73),  (74),  (75),  (80) 
and  (316),  are  suitable  preparations.  Among  the  more  recent 
remedies  for  building  up  the  blood  in  chlorosis,  perhaps  none  is  more 
successful  than  the  combined  pill  of  iron  and  manganese,  called 
Bland’s  modified  pill,  or,  if  preferred  in  liquid  form,  the  same  remedjr 
may  be  obtained  in  still  milder  and  more  physiological  form  in  the 
preparation  known  as  Gude’s  Peptomangan.  The  peptonate  of  iron 
is  also  one  of  the  best  modern  remedies. 

A girl  suffering  from  this  disease  should  always  be  taken  out  of 
school.  The  mind  should  be  divided  between  rest  and  recreation. 

Cessation  of  the  Menses.  — Turn  of  Life . 

There  is  probably  no  period  in  woman’s  earthly  existence  which 
she  approaches  with  so  much  anxiety  as  that  which  she  is  in  the 
habit  of  calling  “ the  turn  of  life.”  The  anxiety  is  not  without  some 
reasonable  ground  for  its  existence.  She  has  been  accustomed,  for 
thirty  years  or  more,  to  lose,  every  four  weeks,  a certain  amount  of 
blood.  When  this  evacuation  stops,  disturbances  of  the  system  may 
well  be  expected.  So  well  is  this  understood,  that  this  climacteric 
has  come  by  general  consent,  to  be  called  the  “ critical  period  ” in 
female  life. 

If  it  be  well  and  safely  passed,  the  health  is  generally  better  than 
before,  and  a “ green  old  age  ” is  likely  to  follow.  But  if  the  seeds 
of  disease  are  in  the  system,  — if  there  be  a tendency  to  cancer  or 
ether  malignant  disease,  which  has  been  held  in  check  by  the  monthly 
flow,  it  now  takes  up  its  destructive  work,  and  shows  itself ; or,  if 
there  be  a predisposition  to  apoplexy  or  congestion  of  any  organ,  it 
is  more  likely  to  become  active,  now  that  the  accustomed  waste-gate 
is  closed.  A distinguished  writer  has  said  that  about  half  the  deaths 
among  women,  about  the  age  of  forty-four,  are  from  cancer. 
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Nervous  Complications. — It  is  the  duty  of  the  physician  to  look 
carefully  after  those  females  who  come  under  his  care  at  this  critical 
time.  For,  in  addition  to  the  organic  and  malignant  diseases  which 
attack  her  at  this  time,  she  is  exposed  to  a host  of  nervous  irritations, 
which,  if  neglected  or  badly  managed,  make  her  life  a cross  and  a 
burden.  The  symptoms  of  these  irritations  are  in  number,  legion. 

Age  at  which  the  turn  of  life  comes.  — As  a general  rule,  the 
turn  of  life  comes  between  the  ages  of  forty  and  fifty ; but  occasion- 
ally occurs  at  other  periods,  varying  from  thirty  to  seventy.  If  the 
menses  appear  early  in  life,  they  terminate  early. 

Symptoms.  — When  there  is  a tendency  to  corpulency  at  this 
period,  the  symptoms  are  headache,  dizziness,  and  a sense  of  suffoca- 
tion. It  is  common,  when  the  period  of  cessation  approaches,  for 
deviations  from  regularity  to  occur.  At  one  time  the  menstrual  dis- 
charge will  be  profuse ; at  another,  scanty.  It  will  now  disappear 
for  a time,  and  be  replaced  by  the  whites.  Then  it  will  appear  for  a 
few  times  with  considerable  regularity.  Next  will  cornea  suspension 
for  several  months,  to  be  followed  by  a flow  of  such  profusion  as  to 
amount  almost  to  flooding. 

Mixed  up  with  these  irregularities  will  be  palpitations  of  the 
heart,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  a variable  appetite,  and  broken 
sleep,  weakness  and  inquietude,  timidity,  a dread  of  impending  evil, 
irritability  of  temper,  hysterical  attacks,  bad  feelings  in  the  head, 
with  sounds  in  the  ears,  as  of  the  rolling  of  carriages,  sparks  before 
the  eyes,  and  an  unsteady  gait. 

Treatment.  ■ — ■ If  there  be,  at  this  period,  fulness  of  habit,  with 
dizziness,  headache,  sparks  before  the  eyes,  a sense  of  suffocation, 
etc.,  there  is  a plain  indication  that  the  brain  is  oppressed  with  too 
much  blood.  I am  not  much  in  favor  of  bleeding,  but  this  is  a case 
in  which  from  a gill  to  a half-pint  of  blood  may,  if  ever,  be  drawn 
from  the  arm  with  positive  advantage.  Cups  applied  to  the  back  of 
the  neck  will  also  be  useful.  Give  at  night,  also,  three  of  the  com- 
pound cathartic  pills,  and  then  keep  the  bowels  regular  with  pre- 
scription (18),  — a wineglassful  to  be  taken  occasionally.  The  diet 
should  be  spare,  and  strictly  vegetable : to  which  should  be  added 
much  daily  exercise. 

For  the  flushes  and  sweats  to  which  women  are  subject  at  this 
time  of  life,  ergot  often  answers  admirably,  in  teaspoonful  doses 
every  few  hours.  Atropia  in  yfo-grain  doses  not  infrequently  helps 
the  sweating. 

Purging  should  not,  in  any  case,  be  carried  too  far.  If  nervous 
affections  show  themselves,  with  disturbance  of  the  digestion,  and 
general  debility,  even  leeches  would  be  improper,  and  physic  should 
be  swallowed  very  sparingly. 

When  serious  organic  disease  is  suspected,  as  cancer,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  physician  to  investigate  the  case  very  thoroughly,  and  to  give 
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the  patient  the  advantage  of  the  most  prompt  and  decided  treatment. 
That  treatment  is  spoken  of  in  the  proper  place. 

Hysterics.  — Hysteria. 

The  name  of  this  complaint  is  from  a Greek  word  signifying  the 
womb.  It  took  this  name  from  the  belief  that  this  organ  is  the  seat 
of  the  irritation  which  produces  the  hysteric  disturbance. 

This  belief  is  correct,  if  we  include  with  the  womb  the  ovaries 
and  the  other  sexual  organs.  The  sexual  system  is  doubtless  the 
centre  of  the  reflex  nervous  derangement  called  hysteria. 

It  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  that  hysterics  are  dependent 
' for  their  existence  either  upon  organic  disease,  or  upon  simple  irrita- 
tion of  the  sexual  organs.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  mentions  cases  of 
the  hysteric  paroxysm,  produced  by  pressing  upon  an  inflamed  and 
tender  ovary. 

Symptoms.  — An  attack  of  hysterics  is  generally  preceded  by  de- 
pression of  spirits,  restlessness,  and  a frequent  desire  to  pass  water. 
It  is  sometimes  marked  by  convulsions,  or  fits ; at  other  times,  it  is 
not.  At  times,  the  attacks  are  local,  and  are  manifested  by  spasms 
of  the  throat  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  or  in  the  bronchial  tubes  ; 
the  patient  feels  a ball  rise  up  in  her  throat  (globus  hystericus),  her 
heart  beats  violently,  and  she  laughs  and  cries  by  turns. 

When  the  disease  is  more  general,  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  are 
thrown  into  spasms;  the  patient  struggles  violently;  rising  up  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  then  throwing  herself  back ; twisting  the  body 
from  side  to  side,  clenching  the  hands,  and  throwing  the  arms  about, 
so  that  she  is  with  difficulty  held  by  persons  much  stronger  than 
herself.  Soon  after  these  paroxysms,  the  patient  generally  passes  a 
large  quantity  of  very  pale  urine. 

The  Causes  of  this  complaint  are  as  numerous  as  the  causes  of 
female  diseases,  for  in  truth  there  is  no  female  complaint  which  may 
not  produce  it.  Whatever  develops  and  excites  the  sexual  system, 
and  at  the  same  time  weakens  the  constitution,  lays  the  foundation 
of  this  malady.  Nervous  women  are  much  inclined  to  it.  In  large 
cities  there  is  more  of  it  than  in  the  country,  because  there  is  more 
excitement  and  luxury,  and  more  of  their  consequences,  — nervous 
and  female  diseases. 

Treatment.  — To  treat  this  complaint  successfully,  it  is  necessary 
to  search  out  its  cause,  and  remove  that.  Like  the  whites,  it  is  not 
so  much  a disease  in  itself  as  a symptom. 

The  first  inquiry  to  be  made  should  have  reference  to  the  real 
origin  of  the  complaint.  Is  it  dependent  upon  inflammation  of  the 
ovaries  or  the  womb,  or  to  displacement  of  this  latter  organ  ? or  does 
it  arise  from  the  low  state  of  the  blood,  and  the  weakened  condition 
of  the  nerves,  acted  upon  by  some  irritation  or  heightened  sensibility 
of  the  sexual  organs  ? 
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If  dependent  upon  inflammatory  disease,  that  is  to  be  treated  ac- 
cording to  directions  elsewhere ; if  upon  falling  of  the  womb,  no 
remedies  will  avail  until  that  is  put  in  its  proper  place.  If  diluted 
blood  and  weakened  nerves  be  the  cause,  iron  and  quinine  are  the 
remedies.  When  the  complaint  arises  from  deficient  menstruation, 
iron  and  aloes  (47)  will  be  serviceable.  The  nervous  spasm  can 
sometimes  be  broken  up  by  pouring  cold  water  upon  the  head,  or 
face,  or  limbs  of  the  patient. 

The  Hygienic  and  Moral  Treatment  are  of  great  consequence. 
The  complaint  is  very  much  under  the  control  of  the  will.  Whatever 
tones  the  moral  nature  and  strengthens  the  will,  tends  to  subject  this 
disorder  to  the  control  of  the  patient.  Plain,  wholesome  diet,  exer- 
cise, bathing,  and  the  enforcing,  as  far  as  possible,  of  a rugged,  self- 
reliant  habit,  generally  go  far  towards  breaking  its  force. 

Polypus  of  the  Womb. 

This  is  simply  a foreign  body,  or  tumor,  growing  either  within  the 
womb,  or  in  the  vagina,  and  attached  to  the  uterine  neck,  it  is 
rather  a serious  affection.  See  Colored  Plate  B,  Fig.  3. 

These  tumors  vary  in  weight  from  half  an  ounce  and  less  to  many 
pounds.  They  are,  in  color,  whitish,  red,  brown,  and  even  black. 
They  have  almost  every  consistence,  — being  soft,  spongy,  gristly, 
and  hard. 

The  Symptoms  of  polypus  are  various,  resembling  those  of  almost 
every  other  womb-complaint.  It  is  often  mistaken  for  displacement 
of  the  womb,  for  dropsy  of  this  organ,  and  for  pregnancy. 

These  tumors  are  apt  to  give,  rise  to  dangerous  bleeding  from  the 
womb,  and  other  discharges  which  greatly  weaken  and  derange  the 
system.  They  are  liable  to  terminate  in  cancer.  In  pregnancy,  they 
may  produce  miscarriage.  When  they  are  suspected,  therefore,  the 
utmost  scrutiny  should  be  employed  to  search  them  out.  This  is 
especially  desirable,  since  the  fallen  or  inverted  womb  may  carelessly 
be  taken  for  a polypus,  and  be  operated  on  as  such. 

Treatment.  — This  is  of  two  kinds,  medical  and  surgical.  The 
first  consists  in  means  of  supporting  the  strength  of  the  patient,  and 
checking  the  discharges  by  means  of  injections,  rest,  etc.,  and  in  en- 
deavoring to  cause  the  removal  of  the  tumor  by  absorption. 

This  last  object  is  sometimes  effected  by  an  unstimulating  diet ; 
and  by  the  use  of  iodine  (101)  for  some  time.  This  treatment  does 
not  often  succeed,  however,  and  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

If  the  polypus  be  within  the  womb,  of  course  it  cannot  be  reached. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done,  in  such  case,  is  to  cause  its  expulsion. 
This  is  sometimes  effected  by  causing  the  womb  to  contract  by  the 
use  of  spurred  rye  (267),  or  by  the  use  of  the  electro-magnetic 
machine.  This  latter  remedy  can  do  no  harm,  and  had  better  be 
tried  first. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  COLORED  PLATE  B 


FIGURE  1 

Granular  Ulceration  of  Mouth  of  Womb  Fol- 
lowing Child-birth. 


figure  2 

Cystic  Granulation  of  Mouth  of  Womb  Follow- 
ing Child-birth. 


figure  3 

Polypus  with  Long  Pedicle  which  is  Attached 
to  the  Neck  of  the  Womb. 


figure  4 

Ulceration  of  Mouth  of  Womb  Following  Child- 


birth. 
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When  the  polypus  is  outside  the  womb,  the  methods  of  removing 
it  are  various.  It  is  sometimes  done  by  cauterization,  or  burning  it 
off  by  hot  iron  or  caustic.  This  is  a harsh  method,  and  not  resorted 
to  by  skillful  surgeons.  Another  method  is  that  of  crushing  the  tumor 
with  an  instrument.  Another  still  is  that  of  torsion,  or  twisting  it 
off.  And  still  another,  that  of  applying  a ligature,  or  tying  a string 
around  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  and  strangling  it  by  preventing  the 
blood  from  going  to  it.  By  this  means  it  falls  off  in  a few  days. 
There  is  one  other  method,  that  of  cutting  the  tumor  away  with  a 
knife,  or  with  a pair  of  curved  scissors.  These  three  last  methods 
are  the  chief  ones  now  used  by  skillful  surgeons. 

Uterine  Hydatids. 

This  name  is  given  to  a bladder-like  substance,  occasionally  found 
growing  in  the  womb.  It  is  filled  with  a white  or  yellowish  fluid. 
Sometimes  a bundle  of  them  grow  together,  like  a bunch  of  grapes. 
Some  are  elongated,  like  a bean,  and  have  a sort  of  claw,  by  which 
they  are  attached;  others  are  shaped  like  an  egg. 

Those  with  a claw  are  generally  supposed  to  be  living  beings,  like 
worms  in  the  bowels.  When  expelled  from  the  womb,  they  move 
about  if  placed  in  warm  water. 

The  Causes  which  produce  these  singular  growths  are  obscure. 
Probably  whatever  improperly  excites  or  irritates  the  uterine  organs 
may  produce  these  vesicular  bodies. 

The  Symptoms  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  those  either  of  preg- 
nancy, or  of  water  or  inflammation  in  the  womb. 

From  the  growth  of  these  bodies,  the  bowels  may  enlarge,  the 
breasts  swell,  and  the  menses  stop.  If  to  these  symptoms  be  added 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  the  woman,  if  married,  feels  confident  she  is 
in  the  family  way.  There  is  no  certain  method  of  correcting  this 
mistake,  until  the  collection  of  bladder-like  bodies  is  expelled  from 
the  womb. 

It  is  rare  that  these  bodies  appear  in  the  virgin  woman.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  connected,  in  some  way,  with  imperfect  conception. 

Treatment.  — We  can  seldom  say  absolutely  that  hydatids  exist, 
until  we  see  them  expelled.  Whatever  will  produce  contractions  of 
the  womb,  will  cause  their  expulsion;  but  it  will  not  do  to  give  these 
remedies  indiscreetly,  lest  the  cause  be  one  of  real  pregnancy  instead 
of  hydatids.  When  once  reasonably  assured  that  hydatids  do  exist, 
the  only  logical  treatment  consists  in  their  removal.  This  is  best 
effected  by  the  dilatation  of  the  womb  and  a thorough  curetting  or 
scraping  as  described  under  hemorrhages.  Ergot  often  causes  suffi- 
cient contraction  of  the  womb  to  drive  out  these  masses,  and  may  be 
judiciously  tried  before  resorting  to  the  curette.  It  should  be  given 
in  teaspoonful  doses  every  four  hours  till  pains  ensue. 
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Inflammation  of  the  Womb.  — Metritis. 

This  disease  very  often  follows  delivery,  and  is  connected  with 
child-bed  fever. 

Various  Causes  also  produce  it  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  In- 
flammation of  the  ovaries,  or  of  the  uterine  neck,  may  extend  to  the 
womb.  Falling  of  the  womb  may  cause  it  to  be  irritated  by  being 
placed  in  a new  position,  and  thus  bring  on  inflammation.  In  some 
temperaments,  marriage  may  produce  this  disease  ; in  others,  single- 
ness. It  may  also  be  brought  on  by  painful  menstruation,  by  forcing 
medicines,  by  constipation,  by  tight  corsets,  by  solitary  vices,  and  by 
excited  sexual  feeling. 

This  is  the  most  common  variety  of  inflammation  found  in  the 
pelvis.  It  is  often  limited  to  the  neck  of  the  womb,  and  is  then  called 
endocervicitis ; it  may  be  limited  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  womb, 
and  is  then  called  endometritis , but  practically  it  is  all  one  and  the  same 
disease,  and  sooner  or  later  involves  not  only  the  mucous  membrane 
ot’  the  interior,  but  also  the  muscular  structure  of  the  womb  itself. 
It  is  now  considered  a germ-disease  and  rarely  results  in  spontaneous 
cure.  It  proceeds  from  the  entrance  of  germs  into  the  uterus  either 
at  the  time  of  labor  or  miscarriage,  or  from  the  entrance  of  the  germ 
of  gonorrhoea  ; germs,  however,  from  the  vagina,  which  are  normal  to 
that  region,  may  often  be  carried  into  the  cervix  and  there  set  up  a 
trouble.  See  Colored  Plate  A,  Fig.  3. 

Symptoms:  — Pain  in  the  back,  nape  of  the  neck,  the  right  or  left 
iliac  region ; leucorrhoea ; painful  menses ; hemorrhage  from  the 
womb;  symptoms  from  neighboring  organs  (bladder,  rectum);  and 
symptoms  from  distant  organs,  as  stomach,  heart,  nerves,  etc. 

No  disease  gives  rise  to  so  many  and  so  complex  symptoms.  Nau- 
sea and  vomiting,  flatulence,  constipation,  palpitation,  headaches, 
cough,  nervousness,  loss  of  appetite,  etc.,  are  frequent  symptoms  of 
the  various  forms  of  metritis.  On  examination  a hard,  congested 
womb  is  felt,  with  perhaps  enlargement  either  of  the  neck  or  the  en- 
tire organ,  erosions,  ulcerations,  eversion  of  the  lips  from  a tear  may 
be  found,  while  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  womb  is  seen  a plug  of 
mucus  which  is  either  white,  translucent  and  ropy,  or  yellow  and 
more  pusdike.  The  womb  is  tender  to  touch,  and  this  tenderness 
may  be  transmitted  to  the  appendages  (tubes  and  ovaries). 

Treatment.  — This  varies  with  the  variety  and  the  length  of  time 
the  disease  has  existed.  If  there  is  inside  the  uterus  any  retained 
product  of  conception,  placental  tissue,  or  granulating  surfaces,  they 
must  be  curetted  out  as  described  in  a previous  article.  This  process 
is  practically  an  operation  and  must  be  done  thoroughly  and  under 
ether.  If  there  is  active  inflammation  going  on  in  the  tubes  or  ova- 
ries,  this  procedure  must  be  postponed  and  milder  measures  used  foi 
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tho  time  being,  such  as  painting  the  vagina  and  neck  of  the  womb  with 
iodine  and  similar  remedies. 

Tampons  of  wool  wet  with  glycerine  are  frequently  used  to  de- 
plete the  engorgod  womb,  applications  of  creosote  and  iodine  will 
often  heal  over  simple  erosions,  while  hard  cicatricial  masses  are  often 
absorbed  by  applications  of  iron.  Tampons  are  to  be  worn  from 
twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  but  should  be  removed  whenever  pain  is 
produced.  Leeches  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  womb  often  relieve  a 
congested  state.  The  womb  is  to  be  thoroughly  scraped  and  washed 
out,  and  a good  drainage  kept  for  the  escape  of  forming  secretions 
whenever  there  is  severe  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  organ. 
Lacerations  of  the  neck,  when  extensive,  are  to  bh  sewn  up,  but  when 
only  moderate  may  be  successfully  treated  with  strong  styptic  iron. 
Hot  douches  not  only  serve  a good  purpose  in  reducing  congestion 
and  inflammation,  but  are  often  very  soothing.  They  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  recumbent  position ; the  water  to  be  hot  as  can  be  borne  — 
110°  to  112°  F.  — and  as  much  as  six  quarts  are  to  be  used.  One 
should  purchase  for  this  purpose  a large  fountain  syringe,  or  a tin  pail, 
and  hang  it  two  feet  above  the  head  ; it  is  to  be  used  twice  daily,  and 
may  be  used  every  three  or  four  hours.  Patients  suffering  with  this 
and  similar  diseases  must  not  dance  or  take  long  walks,  nor  should 
they  use  the  sewing-machine ; neither  should  they  stand  long  at  a 
time,  but  should  have  light  exercise  in  the  open  air  and  general  sys- 
temic medicine  ; they  should  lie  down  every  day  from  two  to  four 
hours,  and  in  severe  cases  must  retain  the  recumbent  position.  The 
bowels  must  be  kept  relaxed  with  cascara-sagrada  or  some  morning 
saline  ; a teaspoonful  of  the  aromatic  cascara  at  night,  or  a half-glass 
of  Hunyadi  Janos  water  on  rising,  are  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
If  the  woman  is  pale,  a prescription  of  some  iron  tonic  will  be  useful, 
such  as  the  four  chlorides  or  Aiken’s  tonic  pill. 

Falling  of  the  Womb.  — Prolapsus  Uteri. 

The  womb  is  often  found  out  of  its  natural  and  proper  place. 
There  are  certain  ligaments  and  muscles  intended  to  act  as  stays, 
and  hold  it  up  in  its  position.  These,  from  various  causes,  become 
relaxed.  It  then,  losing  its  support,  drops  down  into  the  vagina,  be- 
tween the  bladder  in  front  and  the  large  bowel  called  the  rectum, 
behind.  It  is  then  said  to  b e,  fallen  or  prolapsed. 

The  womb  of  a married  woman  is  more  apt  to  become  prolapsed 
than  that  of  the  unmarried,  because  it  is  more  liable  to  have  its  weight 
increased  by  congestions,  enlargement,  torn  perineum,  etc. 

The  Symptoms  are  dull  pain  in  the  small  of  the  back,  a dragging 
sensation  in  the  groin,  and  a feeling  of  fullness  around  the  funda- 
ment; dragging  pain  in  the  nape  of  the  neck;  headache,  constipation, 
etc. 

Treatment. — The  complaint  is  easily  cured  if  the  remedies  be 
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applied  early.  If  the  prolapse  be  due  to  relaxed,  weakened  supports, 
tonic  constitutional  remedies  must  be  employed.  The  diet  must  be 
full  and  easy  of  assimilation,  exercise  taken  in  the  open  air,  proper  rest 
secured,  and  electricity  be  used. 

If  the  womb  be  tipped  over,  some  support  must  for  a while  be  used 
in  the  shape  of  pessaries.  If  by  reason  of  its  increased  size  and  weight 
the  womb  hang  too  low  down  in  the  pelvic  cavity,  then  it  must  be 
made  smaller  and  lighter  by  treating  the  coexisting  inflammation  and 
subinvolution.  If  the  floor  of  the  vagina  has  been  torn  during  labor, 
thus  allowing  the  womb  to  sag,  this  must  be  sewn  up  and  a new  floor 
formed. 

In  complete  prolapse  of  the  aged,  the  uterus  often  protrudes  from 
the  vagina.  This  condition  in  the  middle-aged  is  best  met  by  ampu- 
tation ; while  in  the  very  aged  a support  may  be  adjusted  after  hav- 
ing replaced  the  organ. 

Falling  Over  of  the  Womb. 

Arfteversion.  — The  womb  sometimes  falls  over  forward  upon  the 
bladder,  towards  the  pubes.  This  is  called  anteversion.  The  top  is 
turned  forward  to  the  bladder ; the  mouth,  back  towards  the  large 
bowel.  (Fig.  141,  6.) 
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Fig.  141. 

Retroversion.  — When  the  womb  falls  over  backward , between  the 
rectum  and  the  vagina,  it  is  said  to  be  retroverted  (d).  This  is  just 
the  opposite  of  being  anteverted.  In  this  displacement,  the  mouth  is 
turned  forward,  the  top  backward. 

This  displacement  may  occur  suddenly  or  gradually.  If  the  former, 
there  is  generally  great  distress,  and  the  organ  should  be  immediately 
put  back  in  its  place ; if  the  latter,  the  pain  will  be  less  intense,  and 
the  replacement  must  be  effected  by  pessaries, — particularly  with  the 
ring  pessary,  made  of  India  rubber. 


How  to  Replace  Fallen  Womb 


In  many  cases  the  Falling  of  the  Womb  can  be  replaced  by  taking  the  position  in  the  above 
illustration. 

Get  on  the  knees,  raising  high  the  posterior,  the  chest  touching  the  floor.  Open  the  parts  and 
allow  the  air  to  pass  into  the  Vagina  as  far  as  possible. 


If  this  is  properly  done  the  entire  contents  within  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  will  at  once  droD 
forward  as  in  figure  2.  1 

There  is  a possibility  that  the  womb  has  become  so  imbedded  that  for  the  first  few  times  a 
gentle  pressure  with  the  finger  upon  the  womb  will  be  required  to  start  it  forward. 

After  the  womb  is  thus  replaced  the  patient  should  lie  down  with  care  so  as  to  retain  all  the 
air  possible  in  the  Vagina.  This  will  act  as  a support  until  morning. 

Repeat  this  as  often  as  necessary. 
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Anteflexion  and  Retroflexion.  — When  these  occur,  the  womb  is 
doubled  upon  itself. , the  mouth  of  the  organ  not  being  tilted  up  before 
or  behind,  but  retaining  its  natural  position.  These  flexions  are  rep- 
resented by  a,  c,  and  e. 

Besides  these  more  common  displacements  of  the  womb,  there  are 
several  slighter  deviations  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  describe. 
There  is  the  obliquity  of  the  womb,  which  is  simply  a leaning  of  the 
organ  backward  or  forward,  or  to  one  side. 

There  are  still  other  more  serious  troubles,  which  are  so  very  rare 
as  not  to  require  me  to  dwell  upon  them,  such  as  the  inversion  of 
the  womb,  or  turning  it  wrong  side  out,  like  the  finger  of  a glove ; 
and  the  hernia  of  the  womb  (hysterocele),  which  is  like  that  of  the 
bowel. 

Pessaries.  — Much  might  be  said  about  pessaries : they  are  at 
times  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  keeping  a badty  placed  uterus  in 
its  proper  position  ; on  the  other  hand,  they  are  serious  hindrances 
to  health.  By  their  pressure  they  often  cause  inflammation  of  the 
ovaries  and  tubes  and  light  up  afresh  old,  quiescent  chronic  inflam- 
mations. They  often  stretch  unduly  the  uterine  ligaments  and 
make  a relaxed  vagina.  But  it  must  be  said  that  often,  too,  they 
keep  in  place  a simply  misplaced  wromb  with  no  trouble  and  little 
expense  to  the  wearer,  thus  avoiding  long  treatment  and  perhaps  an 
operation.  They  should  always  fit  accurately  and  nicely  and  should 
never  cause  pain  or  make  the  wearer  conscious  that  she  wears  such  a 
thing.  The  soft  rubber  variety,  or  at  least  those  made  of  wire  and 
covered  with  rubber,  are  the  least  likely  to  cause  trouble ; but  they 
need,  on  the  other  hand,  more  frequent  inspection  and  cleansing. 
The  hard  rubber  are  more  easily  kept  clean,  but  are  more  dangerous. 
Whenever  a pessary  is  worn,  it  should  be  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  family  doctor,  lest  ulceration  of  the  vagina  and  undue  pressure 
on  the  internal  parts  ensue.  Pessaries  no  doubt  are  very  use- 
ful in  keeping  in  place  a womb  that  has  been  replaced  and  in 
warding  off  an  operation  otherwise  indicated.  They  are  of  all 
shapes  and  designs,  so  that  a description  of  them  seems  superfluous 
here. 

Displacements.  — The  various  displacements  of  the  womb  are 
such  common  occurrences  among  womankind  that  they  have  always 
received  considerable  attention  by  the  gynaecologist.  They  result 
from  falls  in  young  girls,  from  enlargement  of  the  organ,  from  weak 
uterine  supports  and  poor  health,  from  torn  muscles  of  the  vagina 
during  labor,  and  from  new  growths  in  the  womb. 

The  symptoms  of  a misplaced  womb  are  from  nothing  to  an  amaz- 
ing amount  of  trouble.  Many  a woman  goes  through  life  with  a 
badly  torn  vaginal  floor  and  retroflexed  womb  without  the  slightest 
ill-effect,  while  her  neighbor  suffers  intensely  from  a much  less  de 
gree  of  displacement. 
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Operative  Treatment.  — When  for  any  reason  a pessary  cannot 
or  ought  not  to  be  worn,  and  there  is  much  inconvenience  from  the 
misplacement,  resort  must  be  had  to  packing  the  vagina  and  reducing 
the  size  of  the  womb,  and  allaying  inflammation  and  pain  before  again 
trying  a pessary,  or  else  some  of  the  several  operations  must  be  per- 
formed. Of  these  latter  there  are  at  the  present  day  three  principal 
methods  in  vogue,  viz. : — 

Alexander  s operation  consists  in  cutting  down  on  the  little  holes 
in  the  lower  abdomen,  near  the  pubic  bones,  called  the  hernial  rings, 
through  which  in  the  male  the  cord  and  vessels  of  the  testes  run, 
where  hernia  or  rupture  occurs,  and  through  which  in  the  female  the 
the  round  ligament  of  the  womb  runs.  This  ligament  is  a small 
round  cord  attached  to  the  anterior  and  top  part  of  the  uterus,  acting 
as  a stay.  This  ligament  is  dissected  out  and  pulled  up  taut  on 
either  side  (there  are  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the  womb)  till  the 
womb  is  brought  up  into  its  normal  position  and  there  fastened. 
This  operation  is  a very  ingenious  one,  and  answers  well  in  simple 
uncomplicated  cases. 

Ventral  Fixation  is  a second  method  of  fastening  the  womb  in 
place,  and  consists  in  opening  the  abdomen,  lifting  up  the  womb  and 
fastening  it  to  the  under  side  of  the  abdominal  wall.  This  method 
is  tolerably  free  from  danger,  like  the  preceding,  but  has  the  advan- 
tage of  parting  adhesions  which  may  bind  down  the  uterus  and  pre- 
vent its  rising,  and  of  permitting  the  operator  to  see  and  correct  any 
existing  disease  of  the  tubes  and  ovaries  which  so  commonly  accom- 
pany bad  cases. 

Vaginal  Fixation  is  a third  method,  whereby  the  uterus  is  likewise 
fixed,  but  this  time  to  the  vagina  in  front  of  the  bladder.  This  last 
method  is  at  present  receiving  considerable  attention  ; but  it  may  be 
said  that  no  one  method  is  the  best  for  all  cases,  the  surgeon  being 
the  best  judge  of  the  situation.  These  operations  are  safe  and  effi- 
cient, and  forever  do  away  with  pessaries  and  the  existing  disease. 
Women  go  on  to  term  in  labor  quite  generally  after  these  operations. 


Tumors  of  the  Womb. 

The  womb  is  especially  prone  to  be  the  location  of  foreign  growths. 
These  occur  mostly  in  middle  life,  and  are  commonly  either  of  a 
fibroid  or  cancerous  nature. 

The  fibroid  is  a firm,  hard  mass  of  fibrous  tissue,  growing  either  on 
the  inside  wall  and  suspended  like  a polypus,  or  developing  in  the 
uterine  muscle  itself,  or  on  the  outside  of  the  womb  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  They  attain  oftentimes  huge  proportions  and  weigh  many 
pounds.  They  are  not  necessarily  fatal  to  life  or  detrimental  to 
health,  but  usually  give  rise  to  a train  of  symptoms  which  may  be 
annoying  and  fatal.  Hemorrhage  and  profuse  menstruation  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  patient  is  rendered  pale  and  almost  blanched  are 
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not  infrequent.  Pressure  on  the  bladder  and  surrounding  organs 
often  causes  serious  disturbance  to  urination  and  defecation ; di- 
gestion is  interfered  with,  and  pain  is  frequently  present.  When 
these  tumors,  which  are  of  slow  growth,  are  small,  painless  and  free 
from  trouble,  they  may  be  let  alone;  but  when  large,  bleeding  freely, 
and  causing  symptoms  of  pressure,  they  must  be  dealt  with.  Many 
gynaecologists  of  the  present  day  claim  that  every  fibroid  should  be 
removed;  but  as  this  means  the  enucleation  of  the  womb  and  ovaries 
(hysterectomy), — -a  very  severe  operation, — we  cannot  endorse  this 
view,  especially  as  hundreds  of  women  go  through  life  unscathed 
even  with  large  tumors. 

The  menopause , or  “ change  of  life,”  has  a twofold  effect  on  them  : 
some  begin  to  atrophy  and  grow  small  after  the  blood  ceases  to  come 
to  these  parts  in  regular  monthly  congestion,  and  they  may  even  dis- 
appear entirely : others  are  increased  in  size  and  even  change  their 
structure  into  malignant  growths.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
tumors  require  the  supervision  of  the  family  doctor  or  specialist,  that 
their  growth  may  be  watched.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  many 
advocate  the  use  of  strong  galvanic  currents,  applied  according  to 
the  method  of  Apostoli,  a noted  French  savant,  to  diminish  the  size 
of  these  tumors.  Many  cures  are  claimed,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
as  though  this  method  was  destined  to  supersede  all  others ; but  now, 
after  a few  years’  trial  all  over  the  world,  it  is  generelly  conceded 
that  only  certain  varieties  are  amenable  to  this  treatment,  and  that 
the  tumor  does  not  entirely  disappear.  This  method,  however,  ob- 
viates the  necessity  for  operating,  and  is  in  many  cases  an  admirable 
way  of  reducing  and  keeping  in  check  what  otherwise  might  threaten 
life.  It  is  still  a much  used,  though  often  abused,  method  of  treating 
tin: m,  and  appeals  to  the  timid  and  obdurate. 


Cancer  of  the  Womb. 

This  is  another  but  more  dangerous  growth  of  the  womb,  and  oc- 
curs mostly  in  women  near  middle  life,  especially  in  cases  which  have 
a family  predisposition  to  cancer,  and  when  the  neck  of  the  womb 
has  been  badly  lacerated  from  labor  or  miscarriage.  It  usually  be- 
gins in  the  neck  of  the  womb  like  a little  bunch,  which  bleeds  easily 
on  touch,  and  extends  rapidly  into  the  neck  and  finally  up  into  the 
body  of  the  uterus.  Its  entire  life-duration  may  not  exceed  one  or 
two  years  before  death  claims  the  sufferer.  Hemorrhage  and  foul 
leucorrhcea  are  often  the  only  signs  which  attract  the  patient’s  notice. 
Pain  finally  sets  in,  with  breaking  down  of  the  cancerous  tissue,  and 
then  a very  foul  and  peculiar  odor  commences.  This  odor  is  very 
penetrating  and  is  characteristic  of  the  disease.  Emaciation,  loss  of 
appetite  and  strength,  painful  days  and  nights  supervene,  and  finally 
death  comes  to  relieve  the  sufferer  of  one  of  the  worst  diseases  to 
which  womankind  is  liable.  See  Colored  Plate  A,  Fig.  2. 
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Treatment.  — The  only  treatment  consists  in  the  early  detection 
of  the  disease  and  the  enucleation  of  the  entire  uterus  by  the  vagina. 
If  it  has  been  discovered  early,  before  the  cancer-cells  have  got  out- 
side of  the  womb,  it  may  be  successfully  treated  at  least  for  a num- 
ber of  years.  I can  not  better  advise  women  than  by  warning  them 
to  consult  a physician  at  once  on  the  occurrence  of  any  unusual 
hemorrhage  near  the  change  of  life.  So  many  ascribe  these  slight 
hemorrhages  and  aches  to  this  broad  mantle  of  ignorance,  that  pre- 
cious time  has  been  Avasted  and  the  golden  opportunity  passed  for 
curing  the  dread  disease.  Do  not  waste  time  and  money,  either  on 
nostrums  or  other  quackish  methods,  nor  listen  to  what  Mrs.  So-and- 
So  did,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  best  authority  you  have  at  your 
disposal.  So  much  is  being  successfully  done  now  for  the  relief 
and  cure  of  these  growths,  women  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their 
families  to  take  advantage  of  modern  skill  and  knowledge.  The 
microscope  will  detect  it  earlier  than  the  eye  or  finger,  and  thus  a 
suspicion  may  be  corroborated  or  a fear  dispelled  by  timely  advice. 

Of  palliative  treatment,  the  application  of  styptics  and  the  curette 
cause  a delay  of  the  growth  and  a cessation  of  hemorrhage ; while 
anodynes  like  morphine  or  opium  in  some  of  its  forms  will  allay  pain 
and  anguish. 

Ovarian  Tumors. 

Ovarian  tumors  are  rather  frequent  growths,  occurring  for  the 
most  part  as  cysts  and  attaining  a huge  size ; not  infrequently  they 
grow  to  such  an  extent  that  their  weight  far  exceeds  that  of  the  en- 
tire body.  They  are  filled  with  a clear  light-yellow  fluid.  Their 
treatment  consists  in  their  removal  through  the  abdomen  (ovari- 
otomy), and  should  be  operated  upon  as  soon  as  detected.  The  rate 
of  mortality  following  these  growths  is  not  large.  It  was  this  oper- 
ation, began  in  America  in  the  forties,  that  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  surgery  of  the  abdomen.  Only  when  neglected  does  one 
now-a-days  meet  with  these  enormous  growths. 

When  for  any  reason  an  operation  is  inadvisable,  they  may  be 
tapped  and  comfort  received  for  a long  time. 

The  ovary  is  likewise  the  seat  of  other  growths  both  benign  and 
malignant. 

Inflammation  of  the  Fallopian  Tubes. 

To  speak  of  this  disease  means  to  review  the  growth  of  gynaecolo- 
gical science  within  the  last  fifteen  j^ears. 

The  operation  of  laparotomy,  or  opening  the  abdomen,  is  now  per- 
formed so  successfully  by  almost  every  surgeon,  that  it  has  taken  its 
place  among  the  every-day  measures  for  relief,  and  frequent  oppor- 
tunities have  of  course  been  presented  to  the  profession,  of  corrobo- 
rating or  refuting  some  old-time  theories.  Many  a notion  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels,  or  peritonitis,  has  become  a thing  of  the  past ; 
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many  an  unexplained  death  has  been  made  clear,  and  many,  many 
lives  have  been  saved  by  a timely  recognition  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs  within  the  pelvis. 

Many  cases  of  what  formerly  was  regarded  as  peritonitis  are  now 
known  to  have  been  either  salpingitis,  ovarian  abscess,  appendicitis, 
etc.  Of  these  diseases  the  most  prolific  of  trouble,  as  well  as  the 
most  common,  is  salpingitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  tubes  which  con- 
duct the  ovum  to  the  interior  of  the  womb,  where  it  is  fructified  by 
the  male  germ. 

These  tubes  are  lined  with  a mucous  membrane  like  that  of  the 
interior  of  the  womb,  and  continuous  with  it,  so  that  whenever  in- 
flammation from  whatever  source  is  present  in  the  cavity  of  the 
womb,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  travel  up  the  tubes,  even  to  the  ova- 
ries and  peritoneum.  This  inflammation  may  be  merely  catarrhal, 
and  only  become  bothersome  by  its  chronicity,  or  it  may  become 
purulent  and  suddenly  cause  violent  illness. 

The  catarrhal  form  begins  very  slowly  and  gradually  from  some 
old  neglected  uterine  disorder,  or  it  may  follow  a labor  where  there 
was  some  septicaemia  or  blood-poisoning ; it  may  spring  from  venereal 
disease,  either  contracted  by  the  woman  illicitly  or  given  her  by  her 
husband ; and  it  may  come  in  several  ways  not  of  general  interest  to 
the  reader.  At  all  events,  it  is  essentially  a germ-disease,  and  when 
anyways  severe  has  a tendency  to  spread  and  become  worse. 

Symptoms.  — These  little  tubes,  which  are  normally  about  the 
size  of  a slate-pencil,  become  swollen,  and  very  painful  and  tender, 
causing  inability  on  the  woman’s  part  to  do  a full  day’s  work,  and 
even  confining  her  to  bed.  The  temperature  is  raised,  the  belly 
bloated,  the  urine  often  being  frequently  passed ; the  bowels  are 
constipated,  appetite  poor,  and  digestion  bad;  sleep  is  disturbed  and 
the  nerves  weakened. 

On  examination,  the  trained  finger  in  the  vagina  feels  a large, 
swollen,  tender  tube  on  the  affected  side,  and  often  a bulging  of  the 
roof  of  the  vagina. 

Treatment.  — Rest  in  bed,  hot  douches,  painting  the  side  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  using  in  the  vagina,  every  night  and 
morning,  of  a suppository  of  five  grains  of  ichthyol,  with  laxatives 
and  nerve  sedatives,  will  do  much  toward  reducing  a slight  and  even 
moderate  attack.  The  disease,  however,  does  not  usuall}-  exist  alone, 
and  therefore  much  time  is  generally  necessary  in  eradicating  it. 

When  the  catarrhal  form,  however,  gets  worse,  and  pus  forms,  we 
then  have  the  so-called  purulent  salpingitis , or  pus-tube.  Pus  gathers 
here  as  elsewhere,  stretching  the  tube  more  and  more ; finally  the 
pus-germs  work  through  the  tube  and  out  of  the  end,  where  they  set 
up  an  active  inflammation,  and  new  tissue  forms  about  the  tube, 
shutting  it  off  from  the  general  cavity.  Everything  in  the  neigh- 
borhood becomes  glued  together,  fixing  the  womb  in  an  immovable 
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position.  The  tube  goes  on  stretching  more  and  more,  till  finally  it 
becomes  one  large  abscess-cavity.  It  may  then,  at  times,  be  punc- 
tured through  the  vagina  and  thus  drained ; but  generally  an  opera- 
tion is  required,  either  to  remove  the  womb  and  its  appendages 
through  the  vagina,  or  else  to  open  the  abdomen  and  take  away  the 
large  mass  of  exudation,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  pus-cavity. 
W hen  matters  have  reached  this  stage,  the  patient  is  of  course  in  a 
very  grave  condition.  There  is  a high  fever,  with  sweats  and  perhaps 
chills,  loss  of  appetite,  pallor,  pain,  and  all  the  evidences  of  being 
extremely  sick.  The  patient  either  dies  shortly  or  becomes  bed-rid- 
den, unless  an  operation  can  relieve  her.  This  latter  variety  of  the 
disease  is  calle  pyosalpinx. 

Acute  Salpingitis  is  best  treated  by  rest  in  bed,  douches,  saline 
purgatives,  and  a liquid  diet.  It  gradually  subsides  without  serious 
results. 

Chronic  Salpinitgis  is  the  more  common  variety,  is  very  protracted 
in  its  course,  and  rarely  ends  in  spontaneous  recovery.  It  requires 
great  patience  on  the  part  of  both  physician  and  patient,  and  often 
can  only  be  cured  by  the  removal  of  the  offending  organ  by  lapar- 
otomy. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all  these  various  forms  of  tubal  dis- 
ease are  produced  by  one  form  or  another  of  bacteria  or  disease-germs, 
and  that  in  their  treatment  strict  cleansing  of  the  vagina  by  antisep- 
tics is  necessary. 

Salpingitis  is  always  preceded  by  some  form  of  metritis  or  endo- 
metritis, as,  for  instance,  the  gonorrhoeal  metritis,  that  caused  by 
septicaemia  or  blood-poisoning,  the  metritis  following  labor,  etc. 

Inflammation  of  the  Vagina. 

This  may  be  produced  by  many  of  the  same  causes  which  induce 
inflammation  of  the  uterine  neck.  It  may  follow  tedious  child-bear- 
ing, especially  if  instruments  have  been  used.  Marriage  is  not  an 
infrequent  cause  of  it,  — so  may  a pessary  be,  if  an  improper  one. 

The  Symptoms  are  pain  in  the  groins,  a feeling  of  heat  and  tight- 
ness in  the  passage,  and  a difficulty  in  passing  water.  In  a few  days 
a discharge,  like  gum-water,  begins  to  flow,  which  gradually  becomes 
thicker,  like  cream,  and  is  green  or  yellow.  Sometimes  the  disease 
gets  well  in  a few  days ; at  other  times  it  degenerates  into  the  chronic 
forms,  and  lasts  a long  time.  It  should  be  cured  as  soon  as  possible, 
lest  the  inflammation  cause  the  walls  of  the  passage  to  grow  together, 
and  make  a stricture,  as  in  Fig.  142. 

In  this  Figure,  b represents  the  mouth  of  the  womb ; a is  the 
lower  entrance  to  a narrow  passage  in  the  vagina,  called  a stricture. 
It  is  caused  by  inflammation,  which  so  thickens  the  walls  of  the 
vagina  as  to  bring  their  inner  surfaces  near  together.  In  examining 
a case  of  this  sort,  a practitioner  needs  to  be  on  bis  guard  lest  he 
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mistake  the  entrance  to  the  stricture,  a,  for  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
h, — a mistake  which  might  lead  to  evil  consequences  as  well  as  seri- 
ously damage  his  professional  character. 


Treatment.  — The  diet  should  be  light  and  unirritating.  The 
bowels  should  be  kept  open.  A cooling  wash  (207),  (218),  should 
be  used  several  times  a day,  until  the  discharge  becomes  thick;  then 
employ  injections  (232),  (202),  (244),  (243),  of  a more  astringent 
nature.  Let  the  marriage-bed  be  abandoned  till  the  recovery  is  com- 
plete. 

When  the  discharge  arises  from  small  granular  elevations  upon 
the  inner  surface  of  the  vagina,  the  whole  diseased  surface  should 
be  painted  over  with  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  twenty  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  — the  disease  being  brought  to  view  by  the  use 
of  a speculum.  This  may  be  done  every  other  day. 

Itching  of  the  External  Parts.  — Prurigo  of  the  Vulva. 

This  complaint  is  apt  to  attack  females  about  the  cessation  of  the 
menses,  though  they  are  liable  to  it  at  other  periods.  It  is  a most 
annoying  and  distressing  affection.  So  terrible  and  tormenting  at 
times  is  the  itching  of  the  external  genitals,  that  the  woman  is  una- 
ble to  avoid  rubbing  and  scratching,  and  she  is  occasionally  compelled 
to  absent  herself  from  all  society.  She  feels,  as  she  says,  as  though 
she  could  tear  herself  to  pieces. 

Sometimes  this  irritation  of  the  sexual  organs  excites  venereal 
thoughts  so  dominant  and  controlling  as  to  constitute  a real  mania, 
called  nymphomania,  from  the  name  of  a part  involved. 

This  complaint  generally  indicates  some  disease  of  the  womb,  or 
its  appendages,  or  of  the  bladder.  When  this  is  the  case,  of  course 
it  cannot  be  cured  without  seeking  out  and  removing  the  disease  of 
which  it  is  a symptom. 

Treatment.  — To  alleviate  the  local  suffering,  the  lotion  (223), 
or  the  ointment  (171),  maybe  applied  to  the  parts  several  times  a 
day.  I prefer  the  lotion.  A weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (211) 
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will  sometimes  do  well.  A four  per-cent  solution  of  cocaine  is  the 
best  application. 

\V  hen  the  disease  is  brought  on  by  masturbation,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  this  habit  must,  of  course,  be  broken  off  before  a cure  can  be 
effected.  In  this  case,  also,  moderately  cold  water  must  be  applied 
to  the  parts  several  times  a day ; some  of  the  preparations  of  iron 
should  be  taken,  and  some  active  employment  be  engaged  in,  which 
will  absorb  the  energies  of  mind  and  body. 

Tubal  Pregnancy. 

Tubal  or  ectopic  pregnancy  is  mentioned  here  in  connection  with 
womb  diseases,  because  it  assumes  the  symptoms  of  certain  uterine 
affections,  and  must  be  so  treated. 

When,  for  any  reason,  the  ovum  cannot  pass  through  the  Fallo- 
pian tube  into  the  womb,  where  it  is  normally  impregnated  by  the 
male  germ,  but  is  arrested  in  the  tube,  it  not  infrequently  happens 
that  the  spermatozoon  of  the  male  travels  upward  through  the  womb 
into  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  there  meets  the  impeded  ovum.  Fecun- 
dation takes  place,  the  ovum  swells  and  grows,  the  tube  stretches 
more  and  more  till  it  bursts,  and  then  a hemorrhage  occurs  into  the 
abdominal  cavity,  from  the  leaking  tube.  A large  clot  of  blood  is 
formed,  which  generally  arrests  further  hemorrhage  and  causes  the 
death  of  the  embryo,  but  not  necessarily;  after  a time,  another 
hemorrhage  occurs,  with  pain,  fainting,  and  even  collapse,  depend- 
ing on  the  severity  of  the  hemorrhage.  If  allowed  to  follow  its 
natural  course,  the  hemorrhage  finally  causes  the  patient’s  death. 
She  dies  suddenly,  as  if  she  were  bleeding  from  a ruptured  artery. 
The  cause  of  all  this  mischief  lies  in  the  diseased  tube  in  which  the 
obstruction  occurred.  The  Fallopian  tubes  are  lined  with  a beauti- 
fully constructed  mucous  membrane:  on  the  ends  of  the  cells  are 
small  rod-like  processes,  which  look  (under  the  microscope)  like  a 
field  of  grain  swaying  with  the  wind ; they  move  in  one  direction, 
from  an  erect  position  toward  the  uterus,  and  then  relax  and  straighten 
up  again  to  repeat  the  process  ; thus  the  ovum  which  has  been  grasped 
by  the  fimbriated  ends  of  the  tube  from  off  the  outside  of  the  ovary 
(see  Fig.  136)  is  carried  down  into  the  interior  of  the  womb,  where 
nature  meant  it  should  be  impregnated.  Now,  when  these  tubes  be- 
come diseased  by  catarrhal,  and  especially  by  purulent  inflammation 
(see  Salpingitis),  the  little  rod-like  extremities  of  the  cells  are  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ovum  finds  no  ready  way  of  getting  into  the  womb. 
An  unusually  active  spermatazoon  climbs  up  into  the  tube,  because 
it  has  the  power  of  motion  so  long  as  it  lives ; and  thus  the  trouble 
begins. 

Symptoms.  — A woman  misses  her  menstruation,  and  goes  on  a 
month  ; possibly  missing  a second  or  even  a third  menstruation, 
without  many  of  the  usual  accoTupanying  symptoms,  till  suddenly 
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she  is  seized  with  cramp-like  pains  in  the  lower  bowel,  and  takes  he? 
bed;  site  may  get  up  from  this  first  shock  of  pain  (due  to  hemorr 
hage),  till  a second,  or  even  a third  still  severer  attack  ensues,  when 
the  doctor  is  called.  If  he  is  thoughtful,  he  at  once  examines  and 
finds  a bunch  in  the  pelvis,  on  the  side  of  the  pain.  This  bunch  is 
the  clot,  and  the  contained  sac  with  the  foetus.  Not  every  case  is 
taken  alike,  but  many  are  crippled  at  the  first  onset  of  pain  and 
hemorrhage ; inflammation  ensues,  and  sickness  in  bed  attracts  the 
attention.  Usually,  there  is  some  slight  hemorrhage  of  blood 
escaping  through  the  tube  into  the  womb  and  out  into  the  vagina. 

Treatment.  — This  disease,  like  appendicitis,  belongs  to  modern 
surgery,  as  only  recently  has  it  been  recognized,  and  treatment  on 
a sound  basis  been  formulated.  Death  is  sure,  unless  surgical  aid 
comes  to  the  rescue.  Laparotomy,  or  opening  of  the  abdomen,  must 
be  performed  at  once,  the  clots  washed  out  of  the  abdomen,  of  which, 
usually,  there  are  a quart  or  more,  the  sac  containing  the  embryo 
removed,  and  the  tube  tied  off.  The  successes  are  brilliant,  and 
lives  are  daily  saved.  The  operation  is  a grave  one,  but  not  as  much 
so  as'  many  others  performed  on  the  abdomen. 

Sterility  or  Barrenness. 

It  has  doubtless  occurred  to  every  person  who  has  thought  upon 
the  subject,  that  there  must  be  some  special  reasons  why  so  many 
women  do  not  and  cannot  bear  children.  These  reasons  I propose 
now  to  explain  as  simply  and  as  plainly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
admits.  To  this  explanation  I shall  add  some  remarks  upon  treat- 
ment ; for,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  barrenness  is  completely  curable. 

Reproduction.  — Throughout  nature,  life  is  perpetuated  by  repro- 
duction. The  vegetable  and  the  animal  die;  but  before  death  comes, 
they  reproduce  the  germ  of  a new  thing,  or  being,  which  lives  after 
them.  The  law  of  reproduction,  throughout  the  realm  of  nature,  is 
one,  and  but  one.  All  living  things  have  male  and  female  structures. 
Every  new  being  is  evolved  from  an  egg,  the  product  of  an  antece- 
dent parent. 

Reproduction  consists  in  the  growth  of  an  egg,  or  germ,  in  con- 
nection with  some  living  part,  until  it  is  capable  of  independent  exist- 
ence. This  germ  or  egg  is  the  product  of  the  female  parent,  and  will 
abort  or  perish  unless  brought  into  connection  with  a fructifying  ele- 
ment from  the  male.  Thus,  two  palm-trees,  growing  about  forty  miles 
from  each  other,  the  one  with  stamens  (the  male  organs),  the  other 
with  pistils  (the  female  organs),  bore  no  seed  for  many  years;  but 
when  they  had  risen  in  height  above  all  intervening  and  obstructing 
objects,  the  winds  bore  the  pollen  from  the  stamens  of  one  to  the 
pistillate  flowers  of  the  other,  which  immediately  began  to  produce 
fruit.  A knowledge  of  this  great  law,  as  applicable  to  all  living 
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things,  enables  horticulturists  to  raise  such  varieties  of  fruit  as  they 
wish,  by  shaking  the  blooming  male  branch,  which  has  stamens,  over 
the  female  flowers,  supplied  with  pistils.  Sometimes  the  male  and 
female  flowers  are  upon  the  same  plant,  at  other  times,  upon  differ- 
ent ones.  The  strawberry  is  of  the  latter  kind,  — the  pollen  being 
found  only  on  the  plants  which  have  the  largest  flowers,  — the  pistil- 
late flowers  being  only  on  the  smaller  plants.  The  pollen,  or  dust, 
is  carried  from  the  male  to  the  female  plant,  on  the  feet  of  honey- 
bees, as  they  fly  from  flower  to  flower.  It  has  been  discovered  that 
the  reason  why  many  beds  are  unfruitful  (strawberry  beds,  I mean), 
is  that  the  large  male-plants  are  allowed  to  monopolize  the  beds  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  smaller  female  plants.  The  plants  with  large  flowers 
should  be  thinned  out,  leaving  only  a few  to  furnish  pollen  for  the 
females,  which  are  the  real  bearers. 

A New  Branch  of  Industry.  — It  is  only  comparatively  recently 
that  this  law  has  been  understood  in  its  wide  applicability.  How 
wise  and  merciful  an  arrangement  of  Providence  that  an  unseen 
hand  should  turn  for  man  the  mystic  leaves  of  knowledge  at  the  very 
time  when  he  is  most  in  need  of  the  instruction  imparted ! At  this 
very  moment,  the  more  complete  knowledge  of  this  great  law  is  open- 
ing a new  branch  of  industry,  and  a new  supply  of  food,  and  is  thus 
helping  the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  how  the  increasing  in- 
habitants of  civilized  countries  are  to  be  worked  and  fed.  I refer  to 
the  propagation  and  culture  of  fish. 

A committee  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  re- 
ported very  ably  upon  this  subject.  The  eggs  of  the  fish  may  be 
fecundated  almost  as  easily  as  the  pistillate  flowers  of  the  plant.  It 
is  only  necessary,  when  the  eggs  of  the  female  are  mature,  to  hold 
her  over  a basin  of  water,  and  make  gentle  pressure  upon  the  belly, 
when  the  eggs  will  pass  freely  into  the  water;  then  to  pass  the  milt 
of  the  male  into  the  same  water,  and  shake  them  thoroughly  together. 
By  this  means,  the  eggs  are  impregnated,  and  fish  may  be  raised  to 
any  extent. 

The  egg  of  the  higher  animals  is  more  difficult  to  fecundate,  and 
that  of  the  human  female  most  difficult  of  all ; for  in  nature,  as  in 
art,  the  more  perfect  structures  are  begun  and  reared  with  less  ease. 

Propriety  of  Imparting  this  Knowledge.  — Men  are  naturally 
curious,  and  love  to  understand  the  mystery  of  their  own  origin ; 
and  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  upon  which  they  have  so  little 
reliable  information.  It  has  been  held  that  this  is  a kind  of  informa- 
tion which  it  is  not  proper  to  impart  to  the  multitude ; that  the  curi- 
osity which  seeks  this  knowledge  is  based  upon  improper  feelings  ; and 
that  to  gratify  it  by  imparting  what  is  sought,  would  lead  to  immor- 
ality. 

i"  do  not  believe  it.  Such  ideas  are  based  upon  a shallow  philoso- 
phy. They  overlook  the  fact  that  nothing  excites  the  imagination 
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like  that  which  is  covered  with  mystery.  It  is  because  the  immensely 
important  subject  of  the  procreation  of  the  race  is  so  carefully  hidden 
from  the  public  eye ; because  it  is  purposely  buried  so  deep  in  obscu- 
rity, that  any  allusion  to  it  excites  improper  thoughts.  If  the  subject 
be  properly  viewed,  it  is  no  more  indelicate  to  explain  the  mode  of 
reproducing  a human  being  than  to  explain  that  of  propagating  a 
plant  or  a fish.  Both  are  effected  in  the  same  way,  under  precisely 
the  same  natural  law. 

True,  the  propagation  of  the  human  being  involves  moral  laws 
likewise ; but  these  relate  only  to  the  social  relations  in  which  it  may 
take  place,  and  do  not  affect  in  any  way  the  propriety  of  making  it 
understood  by  the  people. 


The  Germ  Furnished  only  at  Certain  Periods.  — These  general 
remarks  bring  me  to  the  immediate  subject  in  hand.  Throughout 
animated  nature,  the  female  furnishes  the  mature  germ  or  egg  only 
at  certain  periods.  The  healthy 
human  female,  — as  I have  al- 
ready explained,  — matures  a 
germ  once  in  four  weeks.  These 
germs  or  eggs  are  constantly 
advancing,  in  succession,  from 
the  rudest  beginning  to  a state 
of  ripeness  or  maturity.  Every 
person  must  have  seen  the  eggs 
taken  from  a hen  when  killed 
in  the  laying  season.  Fig.  143 
furnishes  a good  illustration. 

They  are  in  all  stages  of  progress, 
from  the  invisible  germ  up  to 
the  nearly  mature  egg. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  the 
human  egg,  — only  that  it  does 
not  attain  to  any  such  size.  So 
far  as  the  maturing  is  concerned, 
it  occurs  in  the  same  gradual  way. 


Conception  or  Impregnation  can  take  place  only  when  a germ  or 
egg  is  ripe ; and  as  an  egg  ripens,  bursts,  and  passes  into  the  Fallopian 
tubes  and  thence  to  the  womb  only  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  it  is 
plain  that  conception  must  happen  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  tins  period.  Intercourse  with  the  male  may  take  place  at  interme- 
diate times ; but,  except  in  some  rare  instances,  conception  will  not 
occur,  because  there  is  no  mature  egg  to  be  impregnated. 

Now,  as  every  healthy  woman  brings  to  maturity  a germ  or  egg  at 
the  time  of  every  monthly  flow,  and  as  every  ripened  egg  is  capable, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  of  being  fecundated,  it"  follows  that 
every  woman  who  menstruates,  and  is  well,  can,  under  certain  cir- 
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cumstances,  be  impregnated.  To  effect  it,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  vivifying  portion  of  the  male  semen,  called  spermatozoa,  come 
into  union  with  the  ripened  egg. 

This  union  (for,  that  men  and  women  may  have  a chance  to  know 
as  much  about  themselves  as  they  do  about  fishes  and  plants,  I pro- 
pose to  make  the  whole  subject  plain)  takes  place  in  the  following 
way.  In  the  act  of  copulation,  the  male  organ  penetrates  the  vagina, 
and  deposits  the  sperm,  spermatic  fluid,  semen,  or,  as  the  scriptures 
call  it,  the  “ seed,”  directly  at  the  mouth  of  the  uterine  neck.  Some 
suppose  that  when  the  sensation  of  the  female  is  at  its  height,  the 
. womb  opens  to  receive  the  injected  semen.  But  this  is  uncertain. 
This  spermatic  fluid  is  composed,  in  large  part,  of  mucus.  A 

smaller  portion  of  it  is  secreted  by  the  testi- 
cles, and  is  the  true  semen,  or  life-giving  prin- 
ciple. This  last  portion  is  composed,  almost 
entirely,  of  fertilizing  filaments  or  vesicles, 
which  look  like  small  animals  (Fig.  144),  and 
for  a long  time  were  supposed,  to  be  animal- 
cules. They  are  generally  called  spermatozoa. 
By  some  mysterious  law  of  their  nature,  they 
are  endowed  with  the  power  of  motion;  and 
when  deposited  near  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
they  immediately  begin  to  move,  as  if  by  in- 
stinct, in  search  of  a ripened  egg. 

Passing  through  the  uterine  neck,  they 
enter  the  womb.  If  an  egg  be  found, 
in  its  ripened  condition,  they  imme- 
diately embrace  it,  and,  in  some  mys- 
terious way,  mingling  their  own  con- 
tents with  the  contents  of  the  egg, 
they  impregnate  or  fertilize  it.  Fig. 

145  shows  the  womb  divided  length- 
wise. A,  is  the  internal  mouth  (os  in- 
ternum), or  point  where  the  canal 
through  the  uterine  neck  enters  the 
body  of  the  womb  ; B,  is  the  external 
mouth  (os  externum)  ; the  space  be- 
tween A and  B,  the  passage  through 
the  neck;  and  C,  C,  the  points  where 
the  Fallopian  tubes  begin.  By  looking 
back  now,  and  examining  Fig.  136,  the 
whole  thing  will  be  understood. 

This  is  a very  brief  and  simple  ac- 
count of  impregnation.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  taking  place  either  a 
little  before  or  a little  after  the  monthly 

flow,  and  not  at  intermediate  times,  for  the  reason  already  stated. 
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There  are  some  reasons  for  believing  that  the  same  egg  or  germ,  if 
fertilized  just  before  the  courses,  will  grow  to  be  a male,  while,  if 
fecundated  after  the  turns,  it  will  be  a female.  One  reason  for  this 
supposition  is,  that  plants  may  be  made  to  bear  male  or  female 
flowers  by  simply  subjecting  them  to  different  degrees  of  heat.  If 
there  be  more  heat  than  light,  male  flowers  are  produced ; if  more 
light  than  heat,  female  flowers  are  the  result.  The  heat  of  the  female 
generative  organs  is  raised  to  its  highest  degree  about  the  time  the 
egg  bursts  its  covering,  which  is  just  before  the  beginning  of  the  flow. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  right  ovary  produces  males,  and  the 
left  ovary  females ; but  this  theory  is  not  supported  by  any  facts,  and 
is  probably  not  true. 

Causes  of  Sterility.  — From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  appear 
that  to  ensure  child-bearing  it  is  only  necessary  that  semen  or  seed, 
containing  spermatozoa,  come  in  contact  with  a germ-vesicle  or  egg, 
at  the  right  time ; that  there  be  no  hindering  disease ; and  that  the 
parties  cohabiting  be  adapted  to  each  other. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  a want  of  adaptation  between  the  parties, 
physical  or  moral,  or  both,  is  often  an  absolute  bar  to  conception. 
A lack  of  moral  adaptation  was  probably  the  obstacle  in  the  case  of 
Napoleon  and  Josephine,  — her  marriage  with  a previous  husband, 
and  his  with  a subsequent  wife  having  both  been  fruitful. 

It  is  certain  that  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  wife  towards  the 
husband,  and  especially  repugnance,  may  prove  an  obstacle.  A mere 
lack  of  sexual  feeling  does  not  necessarily  prove  a bar,  though  it 
probably  lessens  the  chances  of  a fruitful  union. 

Conception  may  fail  to  take  place  from  the  diminutiveness  of  the 
male  organ,  — the  semen  not  being  deposited  in  the  right  place ; or, 
from  its  excessive  largeness, — penetration  of  the  vagina  being  impos- 
sible. In  some  rare  cases,  the  womb  is  absent.  The  inflammation 
of  the  ovaries  often  prevents  the  ripening  of  eggs.  The  Fallopian 
tubes  occasionally  get  diseased  and  plugged  up,  so  that  no  egg  can 
pass  to  the  womb.  Inflammation  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterine  neck 
is  probably  the  most  frequent  of  all  the  causes  of  sterility.  The 
viscid,  gluey  matter  which  is  secreted  in  inflammatory  conditions  of 
this  part,  plugs  up  the  passage,  so  that  no  spermatozoa  can  pass  up 
in  search  of  the  egg.  The  acrid  discharges  in  most  of  the  cases  of 
whites  destroy  the  fertilizing  spermatozoa,  and  render  conception  im- 
possible. All  the  displacements  of  the  womb  may  act  as  bars  to 
impregnation.  If  it  fall  over  backward  or  forward,  the  mouth  is 
tilted  up  before,  or  down  behind,  and  is  not  in  the  right  position  to 
receive  the  semen.  One  of  the  most  general  causes  is  trying  to  avoid 
pregnancy  in  early  years  of  married  life. 

Treatment.  — Judicious  treatment  will,  in  most  cases,  remove 
sterility,  and  open  that  “well-spring  of  pleasure,”  which  the  poet 
has  so  felicitously  described  as  — “a  baby  in  the  house.” 
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The  obstacles  to  conception,  stated  above,  are  chiefly  those  diseases 
which  have  been  previously  described.  To  cure  those  diseases  is  to 
remove  the  obstacles.  When  it  is  dependent  on  the  causes  which 
produce  painful  menstruation,  or  profuse  menstruation,  or  a suppres- 
sion of  menstruation,  the  remedies  are  the  same  as  are  pointed  out 
for  those  complaints.  If  inflammation  of  the  ovaries  be  the  cause,  a 
cure  may  be  effected,  provided  the  inflamed  condition  be  removed 
before  the  bundle  of  eggs  be  destroyed.  If  inflammation  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  neck  of  the  womb  be  the  obstacle,  the  remedy  may  be 
found  in  the  treatment  recommended  for  those  affections. 

Sterility  depending  on  the  causes  just  mentioned,  I have  had  the 
pleasure  of  curing  many  times.  When  dependent  on  a lack  of  phys- 
ical or  moral  adaptation  between  the  parties,  it  does  not,  of  course, 
admit  of  relief.  It  is  a misfortune  to  be  borne  in  silence.  It  has 
happened,  perhaps,  through  a lack  of  judgment  or  care  in  selecting 
a partner,  and  is  one  of  the  mistakes  of  a lifetime  which  a lifetime 
cannot  repair.  When  this  want  of  adaptation  is  not  complete,  a rem- 
edy may  frequently  be  found. 

Unfortunateljq  many  females  do  not  regard  sterility  as  an  evil  to 
be  deplored,  but  rather  as  a blessing  to  be  desired.  Life,  to  them, 
has  no  high  aims  or  duties,  — it  is  a round  of  fashion  and  pleasure. 
To  bear  and  rear  children  interrupts  their  frivolities,  and  they  seek  to 
escape  such  abridgement  of  their  pleasures.  This  is  wrong.  Life  is 
a great  theatre,  in  which  all  should  strive  to  act  some  worthy  part, 
and  feel  that,  upon  retiring,  it  would  be  wrong  to  leave  their  garments 
upon  the  vacant  stage,  with  none  to  put  them  on,  and  continue  the 
drama. 


Midwifery. 

A stoppage  of  her  courses  is  most  commonly  the  first  notice  a 
woman  has  of  her  being  in  the  family  way.  This  is  perceived  about 
three  weeks  after  conception,  when  she  begins  to  experience  other 
feelings  peculiar  to  the  situation.  These  feelings  are  nausea  and  vom- 
itingr,  or  a decided  languor,  in  the  morning ; swelled  and  sometimes 
painful  breasts;  the  areolae,  or  colored  rings  around  the  nipples,  darker 
than  usual ; pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back ; and,  occasionally,  a 
good  deal  of  spitting  of  a frothy,  cotton-like  substance. 

These  symptoms  are  more  or  less  severe  in  different  cases,  and 
under  different  circumstances,  according  to  the  state  of  the  patient’s 
bowels  and  her  habits  of  exercise.  Ordinarily,  she  suffers  most  dur- 
ing- the  second  and  third  months,  on  account  of 

Sinking  Down  of  the  Womb,  which,  from  soon  after  the  period  of 
conception,  is  gradually  increasing  in  size  and  weight.  As  it  grows 
larger  and  heavier,  it  sinks  lower  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  until 
about  the  fourth  month,  when,  becoming  so  large  that  it  cannot  longer 
be  accommodated  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  unyielding  box  of 
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hones , it  is  obliged  to  mount  higher  to  find  room  in  the  ampler  and 
more  distensible  belly.  This  low  position  of  the  womb  in  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy  occasions  many  disagreeble  sensations,  — as 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  sickness  at  the  stomach. 

The  Costiveness,  too,  from  which  women  suffer  so  much  at  this 
time,  is  often  caused,  in  part  at  least,  by  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
womb  upon  the  lower  bowel.  Costiveness,  thus  induced,  at  length 
becomes  itself  a cause  of  serious  mischief.  The  lower  bowel,  filled 
and  enlarged  with  its  hardened  contents,  reacts  upon  the  womb, 
crowding  it  still  lower  in  its  narrow  quarters,  and  greatly  increasing 
its  excitability.  The  enlarged  bowel  and  womb  combined  make 
constant  pressure,  sometimes  upon  the  urethra,  or  water-pipe,  causing 
pain  and  difficulty  in  making  water,  and  always  upon  the  ascending 
veins,  checking  the  return  of  blood,  and  producing  congestion  in  the 
lower  bowel,  manifested  by  troublesome  piles. 

Treatment  of  Pregnancy.  — When  the  pregnant  woman  first  rec- 
ognizes her  situation,  she  should  determine  to  “ observe  moderation 
in  all  things.”  Let  her  avoid  violent  and  sudden  exertion,  and  move 
about  more  calmly  and  evenly  than  usual.  By  this  is  not  meant  that 
she  should  give  up  her  customary  occupation ; but  that  she  should 
pursue  it  with  becoming  carefulness,  resolved  in  no  case  to  hazard 
over-exertion,  and  rather  leaning  to  the  side  of  indolence.  This 
would  not  be  real  indolence , for  she  is  doing  a great  work  internally , 
and  should  not  unduly  withdraw  her  energies  to  external  affairs. 

Let  her  not  be  too  much  in  the  erect  position.  If  of  delicate 
constitution,  and  not  in  vigorous  health,  she  should  make  it  a point 
to  lie  down  several  times  during  the  day.  The  standing  position, 
continued  for  a long  time,  especially  if  it  be  under  circumstances 
to  induce  fatigue,  greatly  favors  the  descent  of  the  womb,  — while 
a frequent  rest  in  a horizontal  position  may  enable  it  to  keep  its 
place. 

An  Objection.  — It  may  be  objected  by  some,  that  a large  majority 
of  the  mothers  in  the  world  are  working  women,  and  obliged  to  con- 
tribute by  their  industry  to  the  support  of  their  families ; and  that 
they  cannot  afford,  therefore,  to  lie  still,  and  mind  directions. 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  it  is  a great  advantage  to  under- 
stand the  best  way,  so  as  to  have  the  privilege  of  at  least  aiming  at 
it.  Much  is  accomplished,  in  all  circumstances,  by  aiming  at  doing 
the  best  thing ; and  few  women  are  so  situated  that  they  could  not 
so  favor  themselves  as  to  obey  the  laws  of  health  a little  more  per- 
fectly, if  they  thoroughly  understood  them.  All  can  better  afford  to 
avoid  sickness,  than  to  be  sick.  Many  occupations,  also,  unless 
money  tempt  to  excessive  application,  become,  when  steadily  fol- 
lowed, comparatively  easy  and  unexciting.  Thus,  most  people  can 
go  through  their  usual  round  of  duties,  because  they  have  got  used 
to  it.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  but  indolence  itself,  to  which  we  mav 
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not  become  accustomed.  The  difference  between  the  laboring  and 
the  privileged  classes  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  All  must  work. 
None  can  escape  the  primeval  decree  — “ In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread.” 

Many  women,  when  they  find  themselves  in  the  family  way,  will 
observe  no  caution,  but  work  all  the  harder,  and  even  use  other 
means  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  on  abortion,  and  preventing  an 
increase  of  children.  This  unnatural  and  wicked,  but  too  prevalent, 
disposition,  results  sometimes  from  a fear  of  the  pains  of  child-birth, 
sometimes  from  a desire  to  avoid  the  necessary  care  and  confinement 
connected  with  raising  children,  but  most  often  from  a wish  to  escape 
the  expenses  which  the  prevailing  fashions  and  customs  of  society 
connect  with  a large  family.  The  cost  of  a shattered  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  of  a body  weakened  and  poisoned  by  powerful  drugs,  is  not 
considered,  because  not  understood ! Hence  the  success  of  those 
quack  advertisements,  impudently  professing  to  cure  female  diseases, 
but  whose  chief  object  is  disclosed  by  the  insertion  of  the  hypocritical 
caution  — “ Be  careful  not  to  take  this  medicine  during  pregnancy,  as 
it  will  be  sure  to  produce  abortion .” 

It  seems  as  if  the  world  would  never  learn  that  God  loves  children, 
although  since  Abraham’s  day  he  has  said  so  much  about  them  in 
his  Word,  although  His  Son,  sent  into  the  world  on  purpose  to 
show  the  disposition  of  the  Father,  took  them  up  in  his  arms,  and 
blessed  them,  and  although  He  has  implanted  a most  wonderful 
love  of  them  in  the  soul  of  man. 

Costiveness  and  Piles.  — Let  the  pregnant  woman  use  all  proper 
means  to  keep  her  bowels  in  order.  She  will  thus  greatly  diminish 
the  distressing  nausea,  and  may  entirely  prevent  the  accession  of 
piles.  To  accomplish  this  object,  the  saline  aperients  (7),  (5),  or,  oc- 
casionally, other  mild  cathartics  (10),  (12),  (14),  maybe  used.  But 
more  important  than  either  or  all  of  these  is  the  frequent  use  of  a 
good  self-injecting  family  syringe.  An  injection  of  half  a pint  of 
cold  water  every  morning  will  do  much  towards  regulating  the 
bowels,  and  preventing  or  curing  piles. 

Nausea. — If,  as  sometimes  happens,  there  should  be  persistent 
nausea  after  the  first  three  months,  it  will  need  to  be  combated  by 
mild  tonics  and  stimulants,  as  chamomile  tea,  or  clove  tea  (58), 
(114),  and  by  seeking  a kind  of  diet  which  will  be  agreeable  both  to 
the  palate  and  the  stomach.  Ten  grains  of  ingluvin  after  each  meal, 
and  on  arising,  oftentimes  prevent  vomiting.  Stretching  the  neck 
of  the  womb  moderately,  and  replacing  a retroverted  womb,  are  fore- 
most in  importance  of  treatment  when  structural  causes  demand  such 
interference. 

A tablet  containing  2 grains  of  oxalate  of  cerium,  2 grains  of  sub- 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  1-12  of  a grain  of  cocaine  is  very  useful  if 
taken  three  or  four  times  a day.  These  tablets  may  be  bought  under 
the  title  of  nausea  tablets  if  made  by  a reliable  chemist. 
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The  Nipples.  — During  the  last  month,  particular  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  nipples.  Untold  misery  often  results  to  the  young 
mother  from  sore  nipples ; and  it  is  well  worth  her  while  to  use  every 
precaution  against  them.  The  nipples  are,  of  course,  in  an  excitable 
state  during  the  whole  period  of  gestation,  and  at  length  frequently 
become  irritable  and  tender.  Let  them  be  daily  bathed,  for  three  or 
four  weeks  before  confinement,  with  some  astringent  and  cooling 
lotion,  as  oak-bark  decoction,  borax  water,  alum-water,  or  a solution 
of  tannin  (200),  (201),  (202),  (203). 

Nothing  is  better  than  the  daily  application  of  weak  alcohol  and 
water. 

The  object  of  treatment,  in  this  case,  is  to  toughen  them  and  ren- 
der them  less  susceptible,  so  that  they  may  not  be  made  tender  by  the 
subsequent  application  of  the  child’s  lips. 

When  a woman  is  peculiarly  liable  to  this  trouble,  the  further  pre- 
caution of  having  them  gently  drawn  by  some  friend,  every  day, 
during  this  last  month,  would  be  of  great  service. 

At  all  events,  let  no  pains  be  spared  to  guard  against  this  evil ; for 
sore  nipples  make  sore  breasts, and  sore  breasts  make  broken  breasts; 
and  broken  breasts  are  terrible  things.  They  make  the  mother  sick ; 
and  if  the  mother  is  sick,  the  child  is  sure  to  be  sick ; and  all  hands 
soon  get  sick  and  worried,  and  the  whole  business  of  having  children, 
and  taking  care  of  them,  is  deprived  of  its  peculiar  joys  and  consola- 
tions, and  brought  into  undeserved  disrepute.  Whereas,  under  wise 
and  prudent  management,  there  is  something  delightful  to  the  young 
mother  in  yielding  sustenance  to  her  dependent  offspring.  For,  when 
her  nipples  and  breasts  are  in  a healthy  state,  she  can  say  with  the 
poet,  as 

“ The  starting  beverage  meets  its  thirsty  lip, 

’Tis  joy  to  yield  it,  as ’t  is  joy  to  sip.” 

Swathing.  — In  advanced  pregnancy,  much  assistance  in  supporting 
the  burden  is  sometimes  derived  from  swathing  the  bowels.  Healthy 
and  vigorous  women,  however,  need  no  such  assistance ; it  is  chiefly 
applicable  to  cases  of  debility,  either  constitutional,  or  resulting  from 
neglect,  or  from  over-exertion  during  former  pregnancies. 

Cramp  in  the  Stomach  is  sometimes  very  severe,  and  if  allowed  to 
continue,  may  kill  the  child.  The  best  remedies  are  warm  carmina- 
tives (114),  (115),  or  anodynes,  etc.  (121),  (122),  or  antispasmodics 
(90),  (94). 

Headaches.  — These  maybe  relieved  by  antispasmodics,  etc.  (90), 
(94),  or  anodynes  (121). 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart  may  prove  very  distressing  to  delicate 
women.  The  remedies  are  the  antispasmodics,  with  rest.  Some- 
times tonics  are  useful,  such  as  the  muriated  citrate  of  iron  (73), 
The  bowels  should  be  carefullv  regulated. 
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Fainting,  which  occurs  before  or  at  the  time  of  quickening,  is  some- 
times very  troublesome.  The  proper  treatment  is  the  avoidance  of 
fatigue,  and,  during  the  fainting  fit,  the  recumbent  posture,  cool  air, 
application  of  cold  water  to  the  face,  and  ammonia  to  the  nose. 

Cough  is  sometimes  present.  It  is  caused  by  the  upward  pressure 
of  the  diaphragm  against  the  lungs,  by  which  they  are  irritated  and 
convulsed.  The  remedies  may  be  selected  from  the  cough  prepara- 
tions among  the  prescriptions. 

Heartburn  may  be  relieved  by  10  gr.  doses  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
taken  in  water  after  meals.  Ten  grains  will  be  equal  in  amount  to 
that  quantity  which  may  be  scooped  up  on  a five-cent  piece. 

Varicose  Veins.  — These  cannot  be  removed  during  pregnancy; 
hut  they  may  be  relieved  by  great  care  of  the  bowels,  and  by  wearing 
tight  bandages,  or  elastic  stockings. 

Swelling  of  Lower  Limbs  is  caused  by  pressure  of  the  enlarged 
womb  upon  the  veins ; and  may  be  relieved  by  care  of  the  bowels, 
and  diuretics  (130). 

Itching  of  the  Oentials  may  be  much  relieved  by  borax,  camphor, 
etc.  A four-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine,  painted  on,  gives  most 
relief,  and  is  most  curative. 

Miscarriage.  — Abortion. 

When  a woman  in  the  family  way  throws  off  the  contents  of  her 
womb,  or  loses  her  child,  during  the  first  six  months,  the  accident  is 
a miscarriage,  or  abortion  ; when  the  same  tiling  happens  during  the 
last  three  months  of  her  term,  it  is  a premature  labor. 

Symptoms.  — If  abortion  occur  during  the  first  month  after  con- 
ception, the  symptoms  may  not  attract  much  attention  or,  may  be 
regarded  only  as  an  irregularity  of  menstruation.  Occurring  at  later 
periods,  it  is  frequently  indicated  by  some  feverishness,  coldness  of 
the  feet  and  legs,  a puffed-up  condition  of  the  eye-lids  with  purplish 
discolorations,  shooting  pains  in  the  breasts,  which  become  soft,  pains 
in  the  back,  bearing-down  pains  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bowels, 
which  come  and  go,  and  at  length  take  the  character  of  real  labor 
pains.  As  these  pains  increase,  blood  begins  to  appear,  and,  sooner 
or  later,  the  bag  of  water  breaks,  and  the  foetus  is  thrown  off. 

Causes.  — These  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  the  principal  are, 
displacement  of  the  womb ; ulceration  of  its  neck  ; syphilitic  disease 
of  the  foetus  received  from  the  parent ; too  much  exercise ; heavy 
lifting ; falls,  particularly  when  the  woman  comes  down  upon  the 
feet,  and  is  heavily  jarred ; emetics ; powerful  purges ; and  too  much 
nuptial  indulgence. 
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Treatment. — Where  the  symptoms  are  but  slight,  nothing  may 
he  required  more  than  a little  caution  for  a few  days,  and  rest  in  the 
horizontal  posture. 

Neither  very  hot  nor  cold  drinks  should  be  used,  the  bowels  should 
be  made  quiet,  liquid  diet  should  be  given,  and  if  restless  or  in  much 
pain,  8 to  10  drops  of  laudanum  in  water  may  be  given  every  two  or 
three  hours  for  five  or  six  doses,  care  being  taken  that  at  the  first 
onset  of  sleepiness  the  medicine  is  stopped.  Should  pain  persist  and 
flowing  accompany  it,  the  chances  of  preventing  the  abortion  are  poor, 
in  which  case  take  either  linen  or  absorbent  cotton  or  a strip  of  gauze, 
(any  of  them  must  be  sterilized)  and  introduce  into  the  vagina 
with  as  much  pressure  as  can  be  used.  This  will  usually  stop  the 
flow,  though  in  many  cases  it  will  not  prevent  the  abortion  but  will 
allow  time  to  call  a physician  who  will  be  needed  in  such  cases.  As 
blood-poisoning  causes  such  a large  per  cent,  of  deaths  all  precautions 
as  advised  under  the  chapter  on  antiseptic  surgery  should  be  followed. 

If  the  abortion  cannot  be  prevented,  — especially  in  the  latter 
months  of  gestation, — then  the  case  is  to  be  permitted  to  go  on, 
and  to  be  treated  the  same  as  a natural  labor. 

Abortion  ( Criminal). 

Many  married  people  who  consider  the  bearing  of  children  a bur- 
den, and  those  who  suffer  from  a lapse  of  virtue,  are  tempted  to 
commit  abortion. 

I wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  express  to  them  the  sin  and  folly 
of  such  a course.  The  sufferings  and  evils  that  almost  always  follow 
are  far  worse  than  any  care  or  shame  which  come  from  letting  nature 
take  its  course.  Any  crime  against  nature  is  sure  to  be  punished. 
In  this  case,  consumption,  nervous  prostration,  and  various  womb 
complaints  are  the  usual  accompaniments,  ruining  the  future  life  or 
usefulness  of  the  woman,  until  finally  life  becomes  a burden  to  her- 
self and  friends ; it  usually  being  impossible  to  obtain  a cure,  though 
she  seek  it  carefully  and  with  tears.  No  conscientious  physician  will 
commit  abortion.  She  will  be  obliged  to  trust  herself  in  the  hands 
of  quacks  and  rascals,  who  commit  the  crime  either  with  medicine 
or  instruments,  in  one  case  ruining  the  digestion,  in  the  other  the 
womb.  Nature  has  not  provided  any  way  in  which  it  can  be  done 
with  safety,  and  it  is  justifiable  in  no  case  except  when  it  will  save 
the  life  of  the  mother. 

Prevention  of  Pregnancy. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which,  on  account  of  some  contagious 
or  hereditary  disease,  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  wife  to  become  preg- 
nant. It  is  not  always  advisable  for  a wife  to  have  children  too  fast, 
the  constitution  not  being  strong  enough  to  stand  the  strain  of  bear- 
ing children,  or  the  care  of  bringing  them  up.  In  such  cases,  while 
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it  would  be  wrong  to  commit  abortion,  it  would  be  desirable  to  avoid 
pregnancy.  I do  not  agree  with  many  of  the  fashionable  women  of 
this  age  who  consider  the  bearing  of  children  a burden,  and  who  do 
not  know  the  joy  of  a baby  in  the  house.  How  little  they  realize 
that  the  happiness  and  pleasure  of  a family  of  children  is  far  greater 
than  the  care ; that  love  makes  labor  light.  It  is  hard  for  the  young 
to  realize  the  lonesomeness  of  childless  old  age. 

While  it  may  not  be  best  to  have  children  too  fast  when  young, 
they  must  realize  that  if  protective  measures  are  carried  on  too  long 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  woman  to  become  pregnant.  Nature 
has  provided  a reasonable  way;  if  there  is  no  coition  for  ten  days 
after  the  courses,  or  three  days  before,  the  chances  of  pregnancy  are 
much  diminished. 

Douching. 

Every  woman  should  make  it  her  habit  to  take  a warm  water 
douche  once  every  twenty-four  hours,  except  during  her  courses, 
to  insure  health  of  the  parts.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious  when 
thought  out  seriously  — for  secretions  (often  poisonous)  which  are 
allowed  to  remain  within  the  parts  often  cause  inflammation  and 
other  more  serious  trouble. 

The  best  way  to  use  the  vaginal  injection  is  to  procure  a 
fountain  syringe,  which  consists  of  a rubber  bag  and  long  tube, 
on  the  end  of  which  can  be  attached  hard  rubber  nozzles  of  con- 
venient size. 

First  fill  the  bag  (which  should  hold  at  least  two  quarts)  with 
warm  water  or  other  solution  to  be  used.  Hang  it  on  a nail,  placing 
the  douche  pan  on  the  bed  or  floor.  The  douche  pan  should  be  capable 
of  holding  at  least  one  gallon.  Then  lie  down,  placing  the  pan  under 
you  in  such  a position  that  the  buttocks  rest  on  top  of  the  pan,  in 
order  that  the  solution  after  leaving  the  vagina  will  run  into  the  pan 
without  splashing  over. 

A more  simple  way,  but  not  so  effective,  is  to  sit  on  the  toilet, 
inserting  the  tube  into  the  vagina. 

Labor.  — Delivery. 

The  expulsion,  at  full  term,  of  the  child,  the  after-birth,  the  mem- 
branes, and  the  fluids,  constitutes  labor,  or  delivery.  It  is  supposed 
to  occur  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  last  menstrua- 
tion; but  authors  reckon  it  differently;  in  truth,  it  is  not  possible  to 
fix  it  exactly,  for  it  evidently  varies  in  different  cases. 

When  the  time  of  her  lying-in  arrives,  let  every  woman  meet  it 
with  calmness  and  undoubting  confidence.  There  is  every  reason  to 
encourage  this  state  of  mind.  Think  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  Each  once  existed  in  the  womb  of  a mother,  and 
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had  to  pass  through  its  narrow  portals  to  be  admitted  to  the  light. 
Successful  delivery  is  the  rule , the  world  over ; and  it  should  be  the 
rule  to  confidently  expect  it. 

In  the  midst  of  the  pains  of  labor,  nothing  does  more  to  bring  to 
favorable  result  than  courage  and  patience.  Patience  is  able  calmly 
to  survey  all  the  difficulties  before  her,  because  she  never  attempts  to 
encounter  but  one  at  a time.  There  is  much  philosophy  in  the  story 
of  the  “ discontented  pendulum ,”  which  got  discouraged,  one  morning, 
from  reflecting  how  many  millions  of  times  it  would  have  to  swing 
during  succeeding  years,  but  became  reassured  upon  considering  that 
a single  stroke  cost  but  a very  trifling  effort,  and  that  it  really  had 
to  make  but  one  at  a time.  So  it  is  with  labor;  its  pains,  which  are 
really  severe  and  agonizing,  will  become  comparatively  tolerable,  if 
the  whole  attention  of  the  woman  be  confined  to  present  suffering, 
and  her  whole  stock  of  courage  and  patience  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
one  pang  at  a time. 

Let  her  resist  the  temptation  to  a feeling  of  haste.  Nature  will 
often  proceed  more  evenly  and  more  speedily  if  allowed  to  take  her 
own  time.  A hurry  to  get  through  is  a great  obstacle  to  successful 
delivery ; it  always  puts  things  back. 

Symptoms:  — One  of  the  first  indications  that  labor  is  about  to 
begin  is,  that  the  woman  finds  herself  smaller , — the  child  having 
sunk  down  lower  in  the  abdomen,  and  she  accordingly  breathes 
easier.  The  genital  organs  become  relaxed  and  moist,  and  mucus 
escapes,  which  is  called  “ the  shows.”  The  woman  finds  herself  dis- 
posed to  be  nervous  and  fidgety,  and  perhaps  a little  depressed  in 
spirits. 

When  labor  has  fully  set  in,  it  is  marked  by  lowness  of  spirits, 
flashes  of  heat  and  cold,  a great  desire  to  empty  the  bowels  and  to 
make  water,  and  grinding,  cutting  pains,  which  grow  stronger  and 
more  continuous,  with  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes’  ease  be- 
tween. Vomiting  in  the  early  stages  of  labor  often  occurs,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  favorable,  — indicating  the  softening  and  opening  of 
the  mouth  of  the  womb. 

Treatment  of  Labor. — When  labor  begins,  the  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  bowels  and  bladder.  The  child’s  head 
begins  early  to  press  upon  the  bladder  and  lower  bowel,  causing  the 
desire  to  make  water,  etc. ; and  these  should  be  immediately  emptied 
to  make  room  for  the  head  to  pass  more  easily.  The  bowel  may  be 
freed  by  a dose  of  castor-oil  (10),  if  there  is  time  for  it  to  operate,  — 
but  more  surely,  and  more  satisfactorily,  by  an  injection.  Relief  in 
the  bladder  may,  perhaps,  be  obtained  by  a different  position  of  the 
woman  in  the  act  of  making  water.  It  is  the  pressure  of  the  child’s 
head  upon  the  water-pipe  which  causes  the  trouble  ; and  to  relieve  it, 
the  woman  should  get  upon  her  hands  and  knees,  with  her  shoulders 
lower  than  the  hips,  so  as  to  throw  the  child  upward  and  forward 
towards  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Thus  situated,  she  may  often 
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find  it  easy  to  make  water,  when  in  the  ordinary  position  it  would  be 
impossible.  If,  however,  this  manoeuvre  does  not  succeed,  and  the 
bladder  becomes  greatly  distended,  the  catheter  must  be  used. 

The  Bed  and  Habiliments.  — In  the  next  place,  fix  the  bed  and 
the  patient’s  habiliments.  Reject  feather  beds ; use  the  mattress. 
Cover  this  with  a rubber  cloth,  if  convenient,  and  then  with  folded 
sheets  to  absorb  the  discharges,  and  protect  the  bed.  Let  the  woman 
be  arrayed  in  the  same  garments  she  expects  to  wear  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  labor,  and  let  these  be  well  tucked  up  under  her  arms, 
and  let  the  lower  portion  of  her  body,  from  the  waist  downwards,  be 
enveloped  in  a sheet.  This  sheet  can  be  easily  removed,  and  the 
clean  clothes  pulled  down  without  greatly  disturbing  the  patient  when 
in  the  exhausted  state  which  follows  labor,  and  when  it  would  subject 
her  to  great  fatigue  to  be  obliged  to  sit  up  in  bed  to  have  her  clothes 
changed.  Let  her  lie  upon  her  left  side,  with  her  body  shortened  by 
bending  forward,  so  that  the  muscles  may  be  relaxed ; let  her  head 
be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  her  feet  press  against  the 
right  foot-post.  Around  this  post  a shawl  or  towel  may  be  fastened, 
upon  which  she  may  be  allowed  to  pull  during  the  pains. 

Antiseptic  Dressings. 

In  one  essential  particular,  the  case  of  the  modern  woman  differs 
widely  from  that  of  our  grandmothers.  Childbed-fever,  blood-poison- 
ing, and  other  similar  germ-diseases,  have  been  from  time  immemo- 
rial the  bete  noire  of  the  lying-in  chamber,  and  the  odium  of  the 
medical  profession.  Since  the  discovery  by  Sir  Joseph  Lister,  of 
England,  that  these  diseases  were  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
germ  bacilli  into  the  living  tissue,  and  that  to  prevent  them  it  is 
only  necessary  to  kill  these  germs  on  all  things  which  in  any  way 
come  in  contact  with  the  mother’s  private  parts,  these  diseases  have 
become  very  much  less  frequent  in  occurrence,  and  much  less  fatal. 
We  know  now  that  the  skin  and  vagina  even  normally  contain  living 
germs  which  act  as  scavengers  of  dirt,  and  exert  a beneficial  influence 
on  health,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  natural  abodes ; let  them, 
however,  be  introduced  into  the  system  through  raw  surfaces,  tears 
and  excoriations  consequent  on  labor,  and  the  group  of  symptoms 
generated  by  this  poison  is  truly  frightful  to  think  of. 

To  avert  such  catastrophes,  it  must  be  the  aim  of  the  physician 
and  nurse,  and  even  the  patient,  to  use  scrupulous  care  in  keeping 
away  from  the  patient  anything  which  has  not  first  been  rendered 
absolutely  clean  or  germ-free. 

It  thus  becomes  evident  that,  first  of  all,  as  soon  as  labor  sets  in, 
the  thighs  and  privates  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  soap  and 
some  antiseptic,  as,  for  instance,  a five  per-cent  solution  of  carbolic- 
acid,  or  better,  sulpho-naphthol  solution,  which  may  be  made  by  adding 
one-half  teaspoon ful  of  sulpho-naphthol,  or  “ oil  of  milk,”  to  a quart  of 
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water ; better  still  is  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  of  the  strength 
of  one  part  in  two  or  three  thousand  parts  of  water.  This  poison- 
ous drug  is  best  bought  in  tablet  form,  so  that  by  adding  one  tablet 
to  two  quarts  of  water,  we  have  the  required  solution.  During  labor, 
and  even  after,  all  napkins  and  cloths  used  to  protect  or  wipe  the 
woman,  must  be  wet  in  one  of  these  solutions,  or  otherwise  disin- 
fected. Every  examination  by  the  physician  or  nurse  must  be  made 
only  after  thorough  scrubbing  of  the  hands  with  soap  and  some  dis- 
infectant. The  napkins  used  may  either  be  wrung  out  of  these  solu- 
tions, or  steamed  an  hour  before  using. 

By  such  precautions  we  may  expect  to  avoid  blood-poisoning.  The 
nurse  must  always  wash  and  disinfect  her  hands  before  giving  a 
douche  or  handling  the  patient’s  private  parts.  The  douche  is  always 
a source  of  vexation  to  nurses,  and  the  matter  may  here  be  thus 
stated : unless  there  has  been  given  an  order  by  the  physician  to  the 
contrary,  never  use  a douche  after  the  baby  is  born. 

Remember  the  principle  of  always  keeping  surgically  clean,  i.  e. 
germ-free , all  objects  which  come  in  contact  with  the  lying-in  woman. 

1 The  Presentation.  — An  examination  with  the  finger  is  to  be  made 
to  learn  the  presentation, — that  is,  to  learn  which  part  of  the  child 
comes  first  into  the  mouth  of  the  womb. 

Head  Presentation If  the  head  present,  the  labor  will  probably 

go  on  without  the  need  of  medical  aid.  But  in  all  labors  there  is  a 
liability  to  dangers  from  unforseen  accidents,  which  renders  the  at- 
tendance of  an  intelligent  physician  highly  prudential. 

Breech  or  Feet  Presentation.  — If  the  feet  or  breech  present,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  the  first  part  of  the  labor  proceed  slowly,  so  that 
the  passage  may  become  well  dilated,  and  prepared  for  a more  rapid 
delivery  of  the  head.  If  the  breech  present,  do  not  pull  down  the 
feet ; let  the  child  come  double  ; it  will  make  more  room  for  the  head. 
If  the  feet  present,  let  there  be  no  pulling  upon  them  to  hasten  the 
birth  of  the  breech. 

After  the  feet  and  breech  have  fully  cleared  the  external  orifice, 
the  delivery  may  be  judiciously  hastened  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  death  of  the  child  from  pressure  on  the  umbilical  cord,  before 
its  head  is  brought  to  the  air,  and  the  act  of  breathing  thus  permitted. 
For  after  the  pulsations  of  the  cord  cease,  the  child  must  either 
breathe  or  die. 

In  this  kind  of  presentation,  therefore,  the  child’s  life  is  in  great 
danger.  After  the  birth  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body,  the  cord  ex- 
periences severe  pressure,  sufficient  to  interrupt  if  not  wholly  prevent 
its  pulsations.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  hasten  the  birth  of  the 
upper  extremities  and  head  by  all  prudent  means.  Violence  is  never 
in  order  in  midwifery ; but  considerable  force,  skillfully  directed,  may 
sometimes  be  safely  used.  After  the  shoulders  are  delivered,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  head  may  be  facilitated  by  carefully  pulling  down  the 
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arms.  Then,  as  soon  as  possible,  introduce  the  finger  into  the  mouth 
of  the  child.  This  will  serve  the  double  purpose,  perhaps,  of  per- 
mitting a little  air  to  make  its  way  into  the  child’s  lungs,  and  of  fur- 
nishing a hold  by  which  its  head  may  be  gently  drawn  along  into  the 
world. 

If  there  is  much  delay  at  this  juncture,  perhaps  in  some  cases  the 
child  s life  may  be  preserved  by  inserting  into  its  mouth  one  end  of  a 
male  catheter,  — thus  furnishing  an  open  tube  for  the  passage  of  air, 
until  more  vigorous  pains  shall  introduce  it  into  the  full  liberty  of  the 
atmosphere.  While  the  head  is  yet  undelivered,  great  care  should  be 
used  to  keep  the  child’s  body  warm  by  covering  it  with  flannel,  and 
also  to  keep  it  in  a correct  relative  position  with  the  head.  If  the 
body  be  incautiously  turned  round,  of  course  the  neck  will  be  twisted ; 
and  the  child’s  subsequent  delivery  with  a broken  neck  will  be  the 
miserable  result,  bringing  confusion  to  the  medical  attendant,  and 
unhappiness  to  all  concerned. 

Arm  or  Shoulder  Presentation.  — If  the  arm  or  shoulder  present, 
the  child  will  probably  have  to  be  turned.  In  case  this  cannot  l^e 
effected,  its  chest  must  be  opened  and  emptied  of  its  contents,  that 
there  may  be  room  to  bring  down  the  head.  It  is  barely  possible  to 
avoid  a resort  to  art  in  this  presentation. 

Flooding  or  Hemorrhage,  occurring  to  an  alarming  extent,  is  hap- 
pily one  of  the  rare  incidents  or  consequences  of  labor.  But  when  it 
does  occur,  it  demands  the  most  serious  and  prompt  attention. 

Profuse  bleeding  from  the  womb  is  most  commonly  owing  to  a 
partial  separation  of  the  placenta,  or  afterbirth,  from  its  attachment 
to  the  internal  cavity ; and  it  has  been  observed  that  the  flow 
proceeds  more  rapidly  from  the  detached  portion  of  the  afterbirth 
than  from  the  corresponding  exposed  surface  of  the  womb.  A knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  has  an  important  practical  bearing ; for  if,  in  severe 
cases  of  flooding,  the  partially  detached  afterbirth  can  be  entirely 
separated,  the  bleeding  will  often  be  speedily  arrested. 

The  most  dangerous  floodings  occur  in  cases  of  placenta  previa, 
when  the  afterbirth  is  over  the  mouth  of  the  womb.  In  such  cases, 
when  the  labor  commences,  and  the  womb  begins  to  open  itself,  the 
afterbirth  of  course  must  be  partially  separated.  These  cases,  unless 
promptly  relieved  by  art,  may  prove  fatal  in  a few  minutes.  Yet 
there  is  ordinarily  sufficient  time,  if  it  be  improved,  calmly  to  choose 
and  pursue  the  proper  treatment.  If  the  flooding  be  immediately 
dangerous  to  life,  the  child  must  be  turned  and  delivered,  or  the 
tampon  or  plug  be  applied,  as  directed  under  the  head  of  abortion. 
This  expedient  is  used  when,  through  rigidity  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb,  the  delivery  is  inadmissible. 

Before  Delivery In  all  cases  of  flooding,  we  prescribe  quiet,  the 

recumbent  posture,  cold  applications  to  the  abdomen  and  the  external 
genitals,  and  the  internal  administration  of  astringents  and  anodynes 
(152). 
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After  Delivery,  our  object  is  to  promote  contraction  of  the  womb 
by  cold  applications  and  frictions  externally,  or,  if  necessary,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  womb,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  afterbirth,  clearing  out  clots,  or  stimulating  it  to  shut  itself  up  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  offending  substance.  Until  this  contraction  is 
secured,  the  plug  should  not  be  used,  lest  internal  bleeding  into  the 
enlarged  and  expanded  womb  should  be  profuse,  and  fatally  exhaust 
the  patient. 

After  the  Child  is  Born,  our  first  duty  is,  if  possible,  to  see  that  it 
breathes.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  well-known  cry  which 
salutes  the  ear  gives  proof  that  the  duty  is  unnecessary.  But  some- 
times we  do  not  hear  the  welcome  sound.  The  umbilical  cord  may 
be  once  or  repeatedly  wound  around  the  child’s  neck,  and  must  be 
immediately  removed  to  prevent  strangulation ; or,  the  child’s  mouth 
may  be  filled  with  phlegm,  or  some  sticky  mucus,  which  must  be 
poked  out  with  the  finger,  and  its  exit  favored  by  turning  the  face 
downward;  or,  after  tedious  labors,  the  child  may  be  born  in  a very 
feeble  state,  and  may  need  the  stimulus  of  cold  water  thrown  sud- 
denly, in  small  quantities,  upon  its  chest  and  body,  with  considerable 
rubbing,  and  perhaps  the  inflation  of  its  lungs  with  air  blown  into  its 
mouth. 

Tying  the  Cord.  — When  breathing  is  established,  a piece  of  narrow 
tape  or  common  twine  is.  to  be  tied  tight  around  the  navel-string, 
about  two  inches  from  the  child’s  navel,  and  the  cord  is  then  to  be 
cut  off,  with  a pair  of  sharp  scissors,  from  half  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  outside  the  place  where  it  is  tied.  The  child  is  then  to  be 
delivered  to  the  nurse. 

The  cord  should  be  tied  twice;  the  first  about  two  inches  from  the 
child’s  body  and  again  an  inch  and  a half  farther  away.  The  cord  is 
then  cut  between  the  two  places.  The  object  of  the  first  tie  is,  of 
course,  to  prevent  the  child  bleeding  to  death.  The  second  is  to 
prevent  the  blood  from  the  after-birth  or  placenta  soiling  everything 
about  the  bed. 

Washing  the  Child.  — The  child  is  now,  while  the  physician  is  at- 
tending to  the  mother,  to  be  washed  and  dressed  by  the  nurse.  Its 
skin  is  at  this  time  covered  with  a suet-like  substance,  called  the 
vernix  caseosa.  To  remove  this,  a coat  of  warm  sweet  oil  or  lard  may 
be  lightly  rubbed  and  mixed  with  this  substance  and  then  washed  off 
with  warm  water  and  castile  soap.  It  is  not  material  that  this  coat- 
ing should  be  absolutely  all  removed  at  the  first  washing ; but  the 
soap  and  water  should  be  again  gently  applied  in  eight  or  ten  hours 
from  their  first  use.  It  is  improper  to  use  spirits  for  this  cleansing. 
All  rough  rubbing  must  be  avoided  as  injurious  to  the  delicate  skin 
of  so  tender  an  infant.  Washing  with  cold  water  would  lower  the 
temperature  to  a dangerous  degree,  and  should  in  no  case  be  allowed. 

Removal  of  the  After-Birth.  — The  woman  having  rested  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  a little  gentle  soliciting  or  pressure  on  the  womb 
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will  generally  bring  away  the  after-birth.  If,  however,  any  serious 
obstacle  prevent  its  expulsion,  it  may  be  slowly  and  cautiously  taken 
away  by  the  hand  introduced. 

Cleansing  the  Bed,  and  Applying  the  Swathe.  — Upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  afterbirth,  a disinfected  napkin  is  immediately  applied 
to  the  external  organs,  a drink  of  water  or  tea  administered,  and 
another  rest  of  an  hour  or  more  allowed.  The  swathe  may  consist 
of  a towel  pinned  snugly  around  the  body,  or  of  a cloth,  cut  and 
fitted  exactly  for  the  purpose.  Its  object  is  to  afford  a firm  and 
steady  support  to  the  contracting  womb. 

The  Dressings  for  the  Child’s  Navel  should  be  so  fixed  that  the 
navel-string  or  cord  will  not  be  left  in  contact  with  the  healthy  skin. 
To  effect  this,  make  a hole  large  enough  to  admit  the  cord  in  the 
centre  of  a piece  of  linen  cloth  four  inches  square  ; pull  the  cord 
through  this  hole,  leaving  the  cloth  lying  flat  upon  the  child’s  belly; 
then,  having  bandaged  the  cord  down  to  the  belly,  fold  the  cloth  over 
it,  and  apply  the  belly-band.  The  interposition  of  these  dressings 
will  thus  keep  the  cord,  which  is  dead  and  in  process  of  decomposi- 
tion, from  irritating,  and  perhaps  excoriating  the  living  flesh,  with 
which  it  must  otherwise  be  in  close  contact.  To  wrap  the  stump  of 
the  cord  in  fresh  absorbent  cotton  is  another  neat,  dry,  and  practical 
method  of  treating  it. 

Never  try  to  hasten  the  dropping  of  the  cord  if  it  occurs  within  a 
reasonable  time,  and  from  four  to  ten  days  may  be  expected  to  elapse 
before  this  event  takes  place.  If  pus  appears,  it  shows  that  infec- 
tive germs  have  gained  entrance  since  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  a 
mild  antiseptic  dressing  must  be  kept  on  or  inflammation  may  strike 
in  and  the  child  die  of  blood-poison. 

Nourishment  of  the  Child,  etc.  — After  being  dressed,  the  child 
should  be  kept  next  the  body  of  the  mother  or  nurse,  that  it  may 
receive  the  natural  warmth  thus  to  be  derived.  Its  nourishment 
should  be  obtained  exclusively  from  the  mother’s  breast.  If  it  is 
hungry,  be  sure  and  keep  it  so.  There  is  nothing  more  appropriate 
than  a hungry  child  all  ready  to  take  hold  and  exhaust  the  full  and 
almost  bursting  breast  on  the  third  day,  when  the  milk  has  come. 
Alas ! How  many  children  have  been  fed  on  sweetened  water,  and 
on  milk  and  water,  till  they  have  lost  all  instinctive  idea  of,  and  all 
appetite  for,  nursing ! and  how  many  bowel  complaints  and  broken 
breasts  have  been  the  miserable  consequence  ! But  meddlesome 
friends  are  afraid  the  “ little  dears  ” will  starve  ; and  therefore  they 
must  first  be  made  sick  by  unnatural  diet,  and  then  for  their  cure  be 
treated  to  that  filthy,  harsh,  and  indecent  substitute  for  medicine, 
chamber-lye  and  molasses! 

But  it  maybe  asked,  “must  not  the  child  be  fed  at  all,  if  it  is  hun- 
gry, and  cries  a great  deal,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  mother’s  breast 
for  it  ? ” Such  cases  will  be  exceedingly  rare,  if  the  breasts  have 
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been  properly  solicited  from  the  first  by  a hungry  child.  When  they 
do  occur,  being  themselves  exceptions,  their  treatment  must  be  ex- 
ceptional; but,  even  then,  only  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary.  If 
fed  at  all,  the  child  should  not  be  fed  to  satiety,  but  as  little  as  the 
circumstances  will  possibly  permit.  The  great  rule  remains : keep 
the  child  as  hungry  as  possible  till  the  milk  comes.  When  it  has  to 
be  fed,  imitate  the  mother’s  milk  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  artificial  diet.  A little  sweet  cream,  warm  water  and 
sugar,  should  be  so  mingled,  that  in  warmth,  richness,  and  sweetness, 
the  mixture  may  closely  resemble  human  milk.  (See  page  486.) 

Diet  of  the  Mother.  — For  the  first  few  days  after  confinement,  the 
most  appropriate  diet  for  the  mother  is  gruel,  cocoa,  rice-water,  crust 
coffee,  or  some  similar  liquid  nourishment.  Different  constitutions, 
however,  need  somewhat  different  management. 

A woman  naturally  robust,  and  of  full  habit,  should  confine  herself 
more  strictly,  and  for  a longer  time,  to  this  light  diet,  than  one  who 
is  more  slender  and  feeble.  In  some  cases,  weakly  women  require 
the  juice  of  meat,  and  even  wine  or  ale,  as  early  as  the  second  or  third 
day.  If  she  be  subject  to  canker,  or  nursing-sore  mouth,  a generous 
diet  is  particularly  serviceable.  After  the  first  week,  she  may  gradu- 
ally return  to  her  customary  diet. 

Costiveness  may  be  treated  with  the  usual  remedies.  It  was  an 
old  rule  to  give  a dose  of  castor-oil  on  the  third  day,  when  there  is  a 
little  increase  of  excitement  in  the  system,  from  the  filling  of  the 
breasts.  This  is  not  always  necessary,  and  in  most  cases  an  injection 
would  be  far  better.  The  mother  should  stay  in  bed  from  three  to 
four  weeks,  according  to  the  state  of  her  general  health.  A little 
time  now  is  a great  gain  later. 

The  Perpendicular  Position.  — During  the  first  month,  let  the 
woman  avoid  being  often  or  long  on  her  feet.  This  is  a very  essential 
caution  to  avoid  prolapsus,  or  falling  of  the  womb,  with  all  its  atten- 
dant weaknesses  and  pains,  and  to  ensure  a good  “ getting  up,”  with 
a sound  womb,  in  the  right  place,  and  subsequent  months  of  health 
and  enjoyment. 

Milk  Leg.  — Phlegmasia  Dolens.  — Crural  Phlebitis . 

The  popular  idea  is,  that  in  this  disease  the  woman’s  milk  has 
fallen  into  her  leg,  which  has  inflamed.  This  is  of  course  absurd. 
As  to  the  real  nature  of  the  complaint,  there  are  various  opinions,  — 
some  holding  it  to  consist  in  inflammation  along  the  sciatic,  crural, 
and  pubic  nerves  ; others,  that  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  lympha- 
tics of  the  groin  which  causes  it ; others,  that  it  is  an  inflammation 
of  the  crural  veins.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  disease  is  one 
of  the  many  evidences  of  septic  matter  entering  the  circulation  and 
setting  up  local  trouble  where  it  is  deposited.  It  is,  in  other  words, 
a mild  form  of  pre-existing  blood-poisoning. 
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Symptoms.  — The  disease  begins  in  from  two  to  seven  weeks  after 
delivery,  with  pain  in  the  lower  bowel,  groin,  or  thigh.  The  pain  is 
more  violent  when  the  thigh  is  extended.  In  a day  or  two,  the  pain 
diminishes,  and  the  limb  begins  to  swell,  frequently  in  the  calf  of  the 
leg  first,  thence  extending  upward ; but  generally  in  the  groin,  and 
extending  gradually  down.  The  skin  becomes  entirely  white,  smooth, 
and  glossy,  does  not  pit  when  pressed,  is  painful  to  the  touch,  and  is 
hotter  than  the  skin  upon  the  other  limb.  In  connection  with  this 
local  disease,  there  is  general  fever,  with  small  and  rapid  pulse,  thirst, 
etc. 

Treatment.  — The  patient  must  lie  flat  upon  her  back,  with  the 
swelled  limb  placed  upon  pillows,  or  a bolster,  raised  so  that  the  foot 
shall  be  a little  higher  than  the  hip,  and  then  charged  not  to  put  her 
foot  down  upon  the  floor  until  she  is  very  nearly  well. 

Take  a large  piece  of  flannel, — Dr.  Meigs  says  an  old  flannel 
petticoat,  with  the  hem  and  the  gathers  cut  off — and  dip  it  in 
vinegar  and  hot  water,  equal  parts;  wring  it  out,  and  cover  the 
whole  limb  with  it.  Put  a piece  of  blanket  or  oiled  silk  over  it  to 
keep  it  from  wetting  the  bed.  Repeat  this  and  keep  it  up  for  six 
hours.  When  it  becomes  tedious  to  the  patient,  remove  it,  and  bathe 
the  limb  with  warm  sweet-oil,  two  parts,  and  laudanum,  one  part,  and 
cover  it  with  flannel.  In  two  or  three  hours,  return  to  the  first  appli- 
cation of  hot  water  and  vinegar.  Continue  this  for  five  or  six  hours, 
and  then  take  warm  sweet-oil  and  laudanum  ; and  thus  pass  from 
one  to  the  other  until  the  inflammation  is  subdued,  or,  as  Dr.  Meigs 
says,  till  the  calf  of  the  leg  can  be  shaken. 

If  the  bowels  are  confined,  let  them  be  gently  moved  by  some 
mild  physic  (13),  (14),  (18),  (25),  (27),  (41). 

In  many  cases,  diuretics  and  cathartics  combined  will  be  proper 
(302),  or  diuretics  only  (128),  (130). 

While  the  inflammation  lasts,  and  there  is  fever,  the  tincture  of 
veratrum  viride  must  not  be  forgotten. 

If  recovery  does  not  take  place  after  the  active  inflammation  has 
subsided,  the  limb  should  be  bandaged  from  the  toes  to  the  groin. 

Wrap  up  the  leg  in  wet  flannels,  covered  air-tight  with  rubber 
cloth,  and  great  quantities  of  water  will  exude  from  the  leg. 


Child-Bed  Fever.  — Puerperal  Fever.  — Septicaemia.  — 

Blood-Poisoning. 

Few  complaints  more  justly  excite  the  dread  of  the  practitioner 
than  this.  It  cuts  down  woman  at  a time  when  she  can  least  of  all 
be  spared  by  her  young  offspring,  and  at  a moment  when  she  most 
excites  the  love  and  sympathy  of  her  whole  family.  It  is  a terrible 
disease. 

Until  after  the  discovery  of  the  germ  character  of  many  diseases, 
this  fearful  scourge  was  only  suspected  by  medical  men  to  be  con- 
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tagious.  It  has,  however,  long  since  been  found  to  be  highly  conta- 
gious and  propagated  by  the  ordinary  routes  of  travel  by  physician, 
nurse,  friend,  etc.,  who  come  in  contact  with  women  about  to  be 
confined  or  with  people  who  have  open  wounds. 

We  know  that  when  a woman  is  confined  the  germs  which  natur- 
ally belong  on  the  skin  and  in  the  vagina,  if  introduced  into  the 
little  lacerations  and  wounds  which  are  liable  to  ensue  during  labor, 
set  up  a violent  form  of  blood-poisoning,  which,  for  its  severity, 
rapidity  of  development,  and  direful  consequences,  surpasses  all  other 
infectious  diseases.  Child-bed  fever  is  purely  and  simply  a germ- 
disease,  caused  by  unclean  hands,  unclean  instruments,  unclean  nap- 
kins, or,  in  fact,  anything  which  contains  germs,  being  brought  in 
contact  with  the  mother.  For  a further  understanding  of  this  cau- 
sation, see  articles  on  Asepsis,  Antisepsis,  etc. 

It  becomes  quite  necessary  for  a woman  to  regard  herself  as  about 
to  undergo  a surgical  operation  when  she  is  to  be  confined,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  she  should  be  prepared  for  the  labor  just  as  the 
patient  is  for  the  operation,  that  she  may  have  all  the  advantages  of 
skilled  nursing  and  the  many  little  antiseptic  precautions  which  ren- 
der not  only  operations  but  labor  itself  safe. 

Symptoms. — The  train  of  symptoms  belonging  to  this  dreadful 
malady  are  too  well  known  to  many  to  repeat  them  in  much  detail. 
The  first  that  one  carefully  observant  of  the  sick  one  notices,  is  a 
slight  rise  of  temperature,  then  perhaps  follows  a chill,  sweating  and 
headache ; discharges  begin  to  smell  badly,  the  bowels  enlarge  from 
the  formation  of  gas  ; the  stomach  is  upset,  and  finally,  if  the  disease 
is  not  checked,  the  infection  spreads  to  the  tubes  and  ovaries  and 
into  the  general  abdominal  cavity,  when  death  soon  steps  in  to  end 
the  frightful  scene. 

Treatment. — 'The  nurse  should  always  be  on  the  alert  to  discover 
the  least  rise  in  temperature  or  any  beginning  odor ; it  is  just  here 
that  valuable  time  is  often  lost.  The  womb  has  become  infected, 
but  as  yet  the  septic  inflammation  is  only  on  the  inside  of  the  organ. 
At  this  point  vigorous  measures  must  be  at  once  inaugurated  and 
the  womb  thoroughly  irrigated  with  some  disinfectant  solution,  like 
the  corrosive  sublimate  solution,  with  carbolic  acid  solution  or  sul- 
pho-naphthol  solution.  If  this  measure,  repeated  every  eight  to  twelve 
hours,  does  not  speedily  correct  the  odor,  lower  the  temperature  and 
improve  affairs  at  once,  a thorough  curetting  of  the  entire  lining  of 
the  womb  must  be  made,  as  described  under  womb-diseases  (page 
435)  and  the  organ  daily  irrigated  or  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

In  many  cases  the  womb  and  its  belongings  may  have  to  be  re- 
moved entirely.  Blood  tonics  must  be  employed  from  the  first,  and 
the  infection  thoroughly  removed  lest  subsequent  womb  troubles 
ensue. 

It  is  a well  known  medical  fact  that  in  blood-poisoning  the  use  of 
alcohol  may  lie  pushed  to  a degree  that  would  be  thought  unwise  in 
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other  troubles.  Enough  whiskey  or  brandy  should  be  given  to  a 
patient  to  keep,  him  stimulated  until  such  time  as  the  temperature 
and  the  pulse  are  in  normal  condition. 

1 he  eliief  preventive  of  this  disease  is  extreme  cleanliness  and  care 
in  warding  off  its  causes. 


Puerperal  Convulsions.  — Eclampsia. 

During  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy,  and  even  during  the  lying-in 
period,  a pregnant  woman  may  be  suddenly  seized  with  a convulsion 
from  which  she  may  never  recover  consciousness.  These  fits  gener- 
ally last  a few  minutes,  and  complete  consciousness  follows  with  a 
terrific  headache ; from  one  to  a hundred  more  attacks  may  ensue. 
The  urine  usually  is  found  heavily  loaded  with  albumen,  and  contains 
all  the  evidences  of  serious  kidney  disease. 

Causes.  — These  disorders  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  pressure 
on  the  kidneys  and  its  vessels  by  the  increasing  growth  of  the  child. 
Some  cases,  however,  remain  still  unsatisfactorily  explained. 

To  avoid  any  such  sudden  surprises  women  should  have  their 
urine  examined  every  week  or  two  in  the  latter  part  of  pregnancy. 

Symptoms.  — The  disease  is  usually  ushered  in  by  some  slight 
frontal  headache,  by  swelling  of  the  feet,  ankles  and  eyelids ; these 
are  symptoms  of  impending  trouble,  and  precautions  should  at  once 
be  taken  to  ward  off  the  consequent  disease.  The  urine  becomes 
scanty,  thick  and  smoky;  the  face  or  eyelids  twitch,  and  soon  the 
fit  comes  on,  superinduced  by  the  large  amount  of  urea  retained  in 
the  blood  in  consequence  of  the  crippled  condition  of  the  kidneys, 
which  normally  throw  off  these  poisonous  products. 

Treatment.  — In  most  cases  the  womb  must  be  immediately 
emptied  of  the  child  and  pressure  thus  moved  from  the  kidneys, 
which  are  stimulated  to  secrete  freely.  The  fits  are  for  the  time 
being  controlled  by  the  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloroform.  Bleeding, 
the  free  use  of  veratrum  viride,  and  the  use  of  chloral  or  even  mor- 
phine will  materially  aid  the  case  toward  recovery. 

Sweating  the  patient  will  many  times  turn  the  tide  in  favor  of 
recovery.  Covering  the  body  with  hot  wet  sheets  and  over  these 
several  dry  blankets  may  be  placed.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
head  cool  by  means  of  cold  cloths  or  an  ice  bag.  A subcutaneous 
injection  of  apomorphine  given  in  1-10  gr.  dose  will  start  the  per- 
spiration. The  hot  air  bath  by  means  of  a kerosene  or  alcohol  lamp 
under  a stovepipe  funnel  bent  at  a right  angle  over  the  foot  of  the 
bed  is  another  valuable  means  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  The 
temperature  of  the  heated  air  should  be  110°  to  115°  and  the  patient 
gradually  cooled  off  after  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  perspiration. 

It  is  a very  fatal  disorder  if  left  to  itself,  the  patient  not  infre- 
quently dying  in  the  first  convulsion,  after  prolonged  unconsciousness. 
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Here  again  the  early  discovery  of  the  disease  will  often  be  sufficient 
to  turn  the  tide  in  a favorable  direction. 

Flooding  and  Hemorrhage.  — Placenta  Praevia . 

Sometimes  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  quite  a little 
hemorrhage  starts  up  from  the  fact  that  the  afterbirth,  which  normally 
is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  womb,  becomes  engrafted  into  the  lower 
segment  so  as  to  cover  the  opening  into  the  womb.  This  latter  is 
often  separated  from  its  moorings  and  considerable  hemorrhage  en- 
sues, which  may  vary  from  a small  to  an  extremely  large  and  fatal 
amount.  The  physician  should  be  summoned  immediately  and  labor 
induced  at  once,  if  this  condition  is  really  found  to  exist. 

Flooding  after  labor  is  due  to  a relaxed  womb  or  some  open  blood- 
vessel. The  womb  is  to  be  seized  and  squeezed  together  into  a small 
mass,  driving  out  clots ; one  teaspoonful  of  ergot  in  a little  hot  water 
is  to  be  taken,  and  the  foot  of  the  bed  elevated  till  the  arrival  of  the 
doctor. 

Nursing  Sore  Mouth. 

Nursing  women  sometimes  suffer  terribly  with  this  complaint.  It 
begins  with  a scalding  sensation  upon  the  tongue,  a pink  color  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  a hot,  watery  discharge  from  the  mouth. 
After  a few  days,  small  ulcers  appear  on  the  tongue,  and  in  the 
throat.  Costiveness  is  generally  present ; but  when  the  ulceration 
extends  to  the  bowels,  diarrhoea  occurs.  It  comes  to  an  end  upon 
weaning  the  child. 

Treatment.  — To  relieve  costiveness,  give  some  gentle  cathartic 
(12),  (15),  (25),  (34),  (36). 

Iron  in  some  of  its  forms  and  combinations  is  highly  necessary 
(61),  (71),  (73),  (349). 

Gargles  will  frequently  do  much  good  (227),  (229),  (230),  (235), 
(243),  (244),  (347),  (350). 

The  diet  must  be  simple,  nourishing,  and  digestible,  consisting  of 
stale  bread,  tender  beefsteak,  broths,  etc. 

Inflammation  of  the  Breast. — Broken  Breast. — 

Mammary  Abscess. 

The  mammary  gland,  or  gland  which  secretes  milk  in  the  human 
breast,  consists  of  a number  of  ducts,  passing  inward  from  their  ter- 
mination in  the  nipple,  and  then  spreading  around 
like  the  roots  of  a tree,  and  terminating  in  minute 
glands.  The  mammillary  tubes  are  straight  ducts, 
ten  or  twelve  in  number,  having  their  mouths  at 
the  centre  of  the  nipple,  dilating  at  its  base  into 
larger  reservoirs,  which  extend  some  distance  into 
the  gland.  (Fig.  146.) 

When  milk  is  first  formed,  after  confinement, 
these  tubes  and  reservoirs  sometimes  get  so  full 
and  hard  that  they  crowd  and  compress  each  other, 
making  it  difficult  to  remove  the  milk,  and  under 
these  circumstances,  the  breast  will  inflame, 
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Symptoms.  — The  inflammation  generally  begins  with  a chill,  fol- 
lowed by  fever,  and  pain  of  a shooting  kind,  which  is  much  increased 
by  pressure.  An  examination  will  generally  reveal  a circumscribed, 
hard,  and  painful  tumor,  even  before  there  is  any  redness  on  the  sur- 
face. After  a time,  the  swelling  spreads,  the  skin  becomes  of  a dusky 
red,  is  hot  and  shining,  will  frequently  pit  a little  on  pressure,  and 
soon  gives  a sense  of  fluctuation.  Upon  the  formation  of  matter,  the 
breast  is  enlarged,  and  there  is  local  tenderness  and  throbbing  pain. 

This  complaint  may  be  caused  by  taking  cold,  irregularities  in 
diet,  or  by  mental  emotion  ; but  more  commonly  it  is  caused  by  ac- 
cumulation of  milk  within  the  ducts  ; still  more  commonly  by  septic 
matter  from  the  uterus  entering  the  circulation  and  causing  a local- 
ized blood-poisoning. 

Treatment.  — These  afflictions  may  generally  be  prevented  by 
keeping  the  breasts  well  drawn.  It  is  the  duty  of  a nurse  to  look 
well  after  this  matter,  and  see  that  the  breasts  do  not  get  hard  and 
distended  with  milk. 

But  when  the  inflammation  has  fairly  set  in,  the  first  aim  should 
be  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  formation  of  matter. 

Active  purging  should  be  resorted  to  at  once  (29),  (32).  Sweating 
should  be  encouraged  by  the  tincture  of  veratrum  viride.  If  the  ob- 
ject be  to  prevent  the  formation  of  matter,  cold  lotions,  or  cold  water 
compresses  should  be  used  freely ; but  if  two  or  three  days  have  passed 
before  active  treatment,  the  suppuration  will  go  on,  and  it  is  better  to 
use  ivarm  applications.  Dewees  says  warm  vinegar  is  the  most  bene- 
ficial as  well  as  the  most  comforting.  Poultices  and  warm  fomenta- 
tions are  much  used.  Some  apply  stimulating  liniments,  made  of 
essential  oils,  etc.  (195),  (198).  Leeches  are  often  used  with  advan- 
tage. They  should  be  applied,  not  upon  the  breast,  but  just  below  it. 

During  the  progress  of  the  disease,  especially  after  the  abscess  is 
opened,  the  breast  should  be  supported,  and  prevented  from  hanging 
down,  by  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  carried  below  and  around  it. 
By  this  means  a gentle  pressure  is  kept  up  by  which  the  matter  is 
more  easily  evacuated. 

The  breast  should  be  opened  with  a lancet  as  soon  as  the  abscess 
points,  or  fluctuation  is  discovered.  Should  the  ulcer  not  heal,  an 
astringent  wash,  such  as  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (211), 
may  be  applied  to  it  once  or  twice  a day. 

During  the  discharge  of  matter,  the  system  of  the  patient  should 
be  supported  by  a nourishing  diet,  wine,  tonics,  etc.  To  lift  up  the 
breasts,  and  at  the  same  time  gently  compress  them  with  a gauze  or 
thin  flannel  bandage,  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  treatment. 

Sore  Nipples. 

Women  suffering  from  excoriated  nipples  are  apt  to  keep  the  infant 
chiefly  to  the  healthy  breast,  and  only  to  apply  it  to  the  tender  side 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  present  ease  from  the  pain  of  over-dis- 
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tension.  In  this  way  the  ducts  remain  always  full,  and  are  apt  to 
get  inflamed.  Sore  nipples,  therefore,  are  to  be  attended  to  as  much 
on  account  of  the  evils  to  which  they  lead,  as  of  the  suffering  they 
directly  occasion. 

The  excoriation  of  the  nipples  begines  as  a chap.  This  shows  no 
tendency  to  heal;  and  the  child’s  mouth  being  often  applied,  rubs 
off  the  skin  around  the  crack,  and  this  naked  surface  soon  becomes 
an  ulcer.  These  ulcers  are  sometimes  only  on  the  surface  ; at  other 
times  they  are  profound,  going  deep  into  the  substance  of  the  nipple. 

Treatment.  — These  excoriations  and  ulcers  might  be  easily  healed, 
were  it  not  that  the  newly-formed  skin  is  apt  to  be  continually  rubbed 
off  by  the  child’s  mouth  in  the  act  of  nursing.  Two  things  are  there- 
fore to  be  done,  — to  favor  the  healing,  and  to  protect  the  tender  part 
from  renewed  injury. 

For  the  first  object,  a strong  infusion  of  green  tea  or  port  wine  may 
answer  very  well  in  ordinary  cases.  A little  alum  or  borax,  dissolved 
in  rosewater,  or  water  (201),  (202),  is  often  used.  A weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of  copper,  or  nitrate  of  silver  (209), 
(211).  But  one  of  the  very  best  articles  is  composed  of  glycerine 
and  tannin  (306). 

To  protect  the  nipple  from  injury  in  the  act  of  sucking,  use  a shield 
made  of  India-rubber.  When  the  infant  is  not  at  the  breast,  the 
nipple  should  be  covered  by  a shield. 


Sex  of  Child — How  to  Regulate  Before  Birth. 

When  a Male  Child  is  Desired. — Before  cohabitation  the  husband 
should  eat  nothing  but  good,  substantial  food,  take  long,  hard  exer- 
cise in  the  open  air,  read  light  literature,  abstain  from  indulgence  for 
some  time  before  the  procreative  period.  The  wife  should  abstain 
from  animal  food  but  should  eat  vegetables  and  farinaceous  articles 
of  diet,  exercise  daily  until  almost  fatigued  and  pass  the  time  with 
older  females  than  herself. 

After  pregnancy  the  wife  should  eat  a great  deal  of  meat,  eggs  and 
vegetables,  but  little  or  no  pastry  or  sweets,  and  should  take  walks 
and  exercise  in  the  open  air  every  day. 

When  a Female  Child  is  Desired. — Exactly  the  opposite  course 
should  be  taken.  The  wife  should  eat  the  most  stimulating  food, 
should  not  indulge  the  passions  and  should  reserve  her  whole  vigor 
and  strength  for  the  desired  time.  The  husband  should  take  violent 
exercise  until  fatigued  and  a hot  bath  every  night. 

After  pregnancy  the  wife  should  eat  little  meat  but  should  live 
mostly  on  farinaceous  food  and  take  short  walks  in  the  open  air,  but 
not  enough  to  get  tired,  and  should  sleep  as  much  as  possible. 
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Nipple  Enlarged  to  Show  Change  in  Pregnancy. 


r 


A.  The  Nipple.  B.  Fatty  Tubes.  C.  Spots  on  the  Colored  Ring 
around  the  Nipple.  D.  Marks  caused  by  enlargement  of  Skin.  E. 
Follicles  in  the  Areola. 

flammary  Gland  in  Woman  (Breasts). 


A.  Nipple.  B.  (Areola)  Colored  Ring  around  Nipple.  C.  Lobes 
Covering  Milk  Glands.  D.  The  Conduits  which  Contain  the  Milk 
(enlarged).  E.  Extremities  of  the  Milk  Conduits. 
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1.  Painful  Menstruation. — Ap- 
ply hot  water  bottle  or  hot  poul- 
tice to  the  lower  portion  of  the  ab- 
domen and  rub  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen  well  with  the  following 
liniment. 

Camphor  Liniment.  6 ounces; 
Fluid  Extract  of  Belladonna,  1 
drachm;  Fluid  Extract  of  Hen- 
bane, 1 drachm.  Mix  and  apply. 

2.  Absence  or  Stoppage  of 
Menses. — On  retiring  rub  thor- 
oughly the  lower  portion  of  the 
back  from  hip  to  hip  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1§  drachms  of  Chloroform;  3 J 
drachms  of  Ether;  2 ounces  of 
Camphor.  Mix  and  apply  as 
above. 

3.  To  Check  Secretion  of  Milk. 

— Apply  to  the  breasts  from  four 
to  six  times  daily  a liniment  made 
of  the  following: 

2 drachms  of  Camphor;  6 
drachms  of  Tincture  of  Bella- 
donna, and  1 £ ounces  of  Oil  of 
Terebinth. 

4.  Sore  Nipples. — Dissolve  1 
drachm  of  Tannin  in  1 drachm  of 
Glycerine.  Apply  several  times 
daily.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy. 
Be  sure  and  wash  off  before  nurs- 
ing the  baby. 

• 

5.  Inflammation  of  the  Ovaries. 

— Rub  the  parts  shown  on  dia- 
gram night  and  morning  with  an 
ointment  made  from  the  following: 

1 ounce  of  Mercurial  Ointment; 
1 ounce  of  Extract  of  Belladonna; 
1 ounce  of  Extract  of  Henbane, 
and  10  grains  of  Camphor. 

6.  Broken  Breast. — Warm  vin- 
egar applied  is  very  comforting,  or 
apply  liniment  made  of  the  follow- 
ing essential  oils. 

2 drachms  of  Oil  of  Hemlock;  1 
drachm  of  Oil  of  Origanum;  1 
drachm  of  Camphor;  1 drachm  of 
Opium;  4 ounces  of  Alcohol.  Mix 
and  apply. 


MARRIED  LADIES’  PERPETUAL  CALENDAR. 


The  utility  of  these  tables,  serving  as  a faithful  and  confidential  friend  in 
matters  of  urgent  interest,  cannot  fail  of  being  perceived.  The  young  and 
newly-married  might  be  spared  an  unpleasant  amount  of  embarrassment  by 
consulting  the  Calendar  as  to  the  time  of  confinement,  which,  in  reckoning 
the  full  period  of  gestation  280  days  from  conception,  may  be  very  nearly  ap- 
proximated; or,  in  the  event  of  the  time  of  conception  being  uncertain,  from 
the  period  of  quickening,  which  she  can  usually  note,  she  may  reckon  140 
days.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  Calendar  has  three  columns  of  figures,  de- 
noting the  days  of  the  months  noted  at  the  head  of  each.  The  first  column 
gives  the  date  of  conception ; the  second,  that  of  the  period  of  quickening; 
and  the  third,  that  of  delivery.  Thus,  if  a lady  dates  the  period  of  conception 
January  1,  the  quickening  will  occur  May  20,  and  confinement  about  the  8th 
of  October  following;  or,  if  she  is  ignorant  of  (he  time  of  conception,  by  con- 
sulting the  middle  column  as  to  the  time  of  quickening,  if  it  occurs  May  20, 
she  may  expect  her  confinement  to  occur  about  the  8tii  of  October  following, 
or  140  days  after  the  period  of  quickening.  The  date  in  the  first  column  is 
that  of  conception;  the  corresponding  date  in  the  second  column  is  that  of 
quickening;  and  the  corresponding  date  in  the  third  column  that  of  confine- 
ment. 
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CARE  OF  CHILDREN 

AND  THEIR  DISEASES 


A thorough  and  concise  discourse  on  the  care  and  rearing  of 
children;  the  prevention  and  cure  of  all  the 
complaints  and  diseases  they 
are  subject  to. 


CARE  OF  CHILDREN  AND  THEIR 

DISEASES. 


Pure  Air. — The  first  want  of  a child  is  a plenty  of  fresh  air;  and 
this  want  never  ceases  to  the  end  of  life.  Impure  air  kills  thousands 
of  infants.  Out  of  7,650  born  in  the  lying-in  hospital  of  Dublin, 
2,944  were  destroyed  by  impure  air  within  two  weeks  after  birth. 

Children  should  be  kept  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and 
in  well-ventilated  rooms  when  indoors.  It  is  wrong,  when  infants  are 
sleeping,  to  cover  their  faces  with  bed-clothes,  or  draw  curtains  around 
their  cots,  or  to  envelop  their  heads  in  blankets  and  shawls  when 
carried  in  the  open  air. 

The  Skin.  — The  health  of  infants  requires  that  their  skin  should 
be  kept  clean.  Unless  this  is  done  they  are  liable  to  suffer  much 
from  cutaneous  and  other  diseases.  The  skin  of  a new-born  child 
is  covered  with  a white,  unctuous  matter,  called  the  vernix  caseosa. 
It  is  injurious  to  let  this  remain  for  any  length  of  time  after  birth. 
To  remove  this,  Dr.  Dewees  recommends  that  the  child  be  smeared 
with  hog’s  lard  or  sweet  oil,  and  then  washed  with  soap  and  water. 
Dr.  Eberle  says,  smear  with  yolk  of  egg,  and  then  wash  with  simple 
warm  water. 

The  young  child  should  be  washed  every  day  with  warm  water,  — 
then,  after  a time,  with  tepid  water,  then  with  temperate,  and  finally, 
after  it  is  some  months  old,  with  cold  water.  This,  if  persevered  in 
through  childhood  and  youth,  will  ward  off  a thousand  ills  and  sick- 
nesses to  which  the  young  are  liable. 

The  Clothing  of  Children  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  their 
limbs  ample  play,  and  should  be  thick  enough  to  keep  them  warm. 
They  ought  to  have  flannel  next  the  skin  in  winter,  and  cotton  in 
summer.  At  the  risk  of  wounding  some  nice  people’s  feelings,  I 
must  add  that  the  fashion  of  a child’s  clothes  is  not  important. 

The  Food.  — The  natural  and  proper  food  of  a young  child  is  its 
mother’s  milk.  To  this  it  should  be  confined,  unless  prohibited  by 
imperative  circumstances,  until  a portion  of  the  teeth  are  cut.  When 
the  mother  cannot  nurse  her  child,  the  breast  of  a suitable  nurse 
should,  if  possible,  be  supplied.  If  the  infant  need  any  more  food 
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than  is  supplied  by  the  breast,  give  cow’s  milk  and  water,  sweetened 
with  a little  loaf  sugar.  The  nursing  bottle,  if  used,  must  never  be 
permitted  to  get  sour. 

Health  of  a Nursing  Woman.  — During  nursing  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  health  is  required  by  the  mother  or  the  nurse.  A woman 
of  a consumptive  constitution  should  never  nurse  an  infant.  Nour- 
ished at  the  breast  of  such  a mother,  the  child,  who  has  inherited  her 
constitution,  will  be  the  more  likely  to  fall  a victim  to  her  disease. 

Passions  of  a Nursing  Woman.  — Let  the  woman  who  nurses  a 
young  child  be  careful  of  her  passions.  An  irritable  disposition,  giv- 
ing rise  to  gusts  of  violent  passion,  may  so  alter  the  character  of  the 
milk  as  to  throw  the  child  into  convulsions.  Grief,  envy,  hatred,  fear, 
jealousy,  and  peevishness,  unfit  the  milk  for  nourishing  the  child,  and 
often  cause  the  child’s  stomach  to  be  much  disordered. 

The  Diet  of  the  Nurse  should  receive  strict  attention.  It  should 
be  plain  and  wholesome,  and  the  amount  should  never  be  excessive. 
Her  drink  should  be  simply  water  and  non-stimulating  and  nourish- 
ing drinks  such  as  the  various  preparations  of  cocoa,  etc.  She  should 
take  gentle  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

Wet  Nurses.  — If  for  any  reason  it  should  be  necessary  to  wean 
the  baby,  or  the  mother  cannot  nurse  the  child,  then  we  must  select 
a food  the  most  like  that  of  the  mother. 

Wet-nurses  formerly  were  quite  popular  among  the  well-to-do  to 
supply  this  food ; but  as  in  her  selection  there  are  so  many  exacting 
requirements,  she  is  fast  becoming  obsolete.  There  are  three  requi 
sites  for  a good  wet-nurse : she  must  be  of  good  health,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  be  able  to  supply  plenty  of  good  healthy  milk. 

If  she  has  any  tubercular,  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  insane  or  osseous 
history;  if  she  is  menstruating,  or  pregnant,  or  is  in  anywise  below  par 
in  health,  she  is  necessarily  disqualified  as  a nurse  for  any  child ; 
only  your  physician  may  be  able  to  detect  these  evidences  and  per- 
haps not  even  he.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  occasionally  given 
to  blues,  has  a violent  temper,  is  jealous,  or  fretful,  or  worries  about 
her  own  child,  or  goes  into  dangerous  company  when  away  from  the 
house,  then  you  have  added  a second  disqualification.  Again,  her 
supply  of  milk  must  be  good  as  shown  by  an  analysis  and  the  health 
and  growth  of  her  own  child.  A nurse  may  pass  muster  to-day  in 
reference  to  this  third  requisite,  but  perhaps  not  in  a week  from  to- 
day. 

Seeing  that  the  average  wet-nurse  comes  from  a lower  stratum  of 
society,  even  if  not  from  the  criminal  class,  that  she  is  in  consequence 
more  liable  to  acquired  disease  and  contagion,  that  she  is  more  than 
likely  to  bring  trouble  into  the  household  rather  than  to  relieve  the 
household  of  it,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  you  to  find  such  a 
person  as  can  furnish  all  the  required  conditions  of  a safe  wet-nurse. 


Hold  the  baby  this  way. 


Not  this  way. 


To  quiet  the  baby. 


Hold  the  baby  this  way  when  feeding. 
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It  has  been  found,  therefore,  that  artificial  feeding  gives  better  satis* 
faction  and  is  quite  as  safe. 

I 

Nursing  Bottles.  — There  are  nursing  bottles  innumerable,  few  of 
which  are  of  practical  value.  A simple  bottle  with  plain  black  nip- 
ple is  all  that  is  requisite  for  successful  feeding  at  the  hands  of  a 
careful  and  cleanly  mother  or  nurse.  There  should  be  several  bottles 
and  several  nipples,  the  latter  to  be  kept  in  soda  water  or  other  sim- 
ple alkaline  solution  when  not  in  use.  A pinch  of  soda  to  a cup  of 
water  is  of  sufficient  strength.  After  a bottle  has  been  used  it  should 
be  thoroughly  scalded  with  hot  water  and  soda  and  finally  set  away 
filled  to  the  brim  with  this  same  solution,  till  later  in  the  day. 
Meanwhile,  a fresh  bottle  and  a fresh  nipple  is  used,  they  having 
first  been  cleansed  with  the  above  solution.  The  best  bottle,  how- 
ever, for  nursing  in  those  cases,  where  for  want  of  time  and  means 
the  bottle  cannot  be  held  by  mother  or  nurse,  is  one  called  “ The 
Best.”  See  Figs.  147  and  148,  This  bottle,  like  many  others,  al- 


Fig.  147. 

lows  of  its  resting  on  the  bed,  but,  unlike  many  others,  it  is  very 
readily  cleansed,  is  of  easy  suction  and  has  a nipple  which  does  not 
collapse.  The  accompanying  cuts  and  description  are  worthy  of  at- 
tention. The  peculiar  feature  of  the  bottle  is  a valve  or  air-inlet 
in  the  end  admitting  air  back  of  the  food,  thus  rendering  suction 
easy.  This  valve  does  not  leak  and  cannot  be  pulled  off  by  the  baby, 
but  is  easily  cleansed  and  adjusted.  Whatever  else  you  may  do  with 
the  bottle,  above  all  things  keep  it  clean,  not  only  to  outward  ap- 
pearances, but  by  actually  scalding  and  soaking  in  soda  solution  up 
to  the  very  time  of  its  use. 

Food  for  Infants.  — It  has  been  found  that  mother’s  milk,  which 
of  course  is  the  best  food  for  babies,  is  composed  on  the  average  of 
the  following  ingredients : water  87,  fat,  4,  casein  1,  sugar  7,  ash  1, 
and  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction. 

Now,  ordinary  cow’s  milk  has  the  following  composition : water 
87,  fat  3.7,  casein  2.9,  sugar  4.9,  ash  .4 ; it  is  slightly  acid. 
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We  can  therefore  see  that  if  we  take  cow’s  milk  and  dilute  it  with 
water  sufficiently,  we  diminish  the  amount  of  casein  to  that  of 
mother’s  milk,  and  by  the  addition  of  cream,  milk,  sugar  and  lime- 
water,  we  raise  these  constituents  to  the  standard  found  in  human 
milk.  This  mixture,  known  among  medical  men  as  the  “ Meigs’ 
Cream  Mixture,”  is  the  basis  of  all  modem  compounds  for  artificial 
feeding. 

Milk,  as  ordinarily  received  from  the  milkman,  swarms  with  bac- 
teria and  germ-life  which,  under  favorable  conditions,  quickly  changes 
the  milk  and  renders  it  unfit  for  easy  and  proper  digestion.  Milk 
from  the  mother  is  devoid  of  these  germs,  or,  as  medical  men  say, 
it  is  sterile.  This  attribute  then  is  in  reality  quite  as  important  as 
the  proper  constituency  of  milk.  The  process  of  making  cow’s  milk 
sterile  is  called  sterilization , of  which  we  will  speak  shortly. 

Temperature  of  Milk. — Mother’s  milk  is  of  the  same  heat  as  the 
body,  or  nearly  so;  hence  common  sense  dictates  that  the  artificial 
food  must  be  of  that  degree  of  heat,  or,  about  98°  Farenheit. 

Quantity  and  Interval  of  Feedings.  — The  capacity  of  a baby’s 
stomach  and  the  length  of  time  food  remains  in  it  are  matters  of  ex- 
perience. Herewith  is  appended  a table  covering  the  general  rules 
of  feeding  infants  and  especially  adapted  to  milk  and  cream  mixture 
of  which  we  will  now  speak. 


GENERAL  RULES  FOR  FEEDING. 


AGE. 

Interval. 

Hours. 

Feedings  in 
24  Hours. 

Amount  at 
each  Feeding. 
Ounces. 

Amount  in 
24  Hours. 
Ounces. 

1st  week 

2 

10 

1 

10 

1st  to  6th  week  .... 

24 

8 

H to  2 

12  to  16 

6th  week  to  6th  month  . . 

3 

6 

3 to  4 

18  to  24 

At  6 months 

3 

6 

6 

36 

At  10  months 

3 

5 

8 

40 

— Dr.  F.  M.  Rotch,  Keating's  Cyc.  Dis.  Children. 


Based  on  the  average  analysis  of  mother’s  milk,  i.  e.,  7 parts 
sugar,  4 of  fat,  and  1 of  albuminoids,  we  must  take  : cream  14  ounces, 
milk  1 ounce,  water  5 ounces,  lime-water  a ounce,  sugar  of  milk  3 
to  drachms. 

The  milk-sugar  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  druggist’s.  This  gives  an 
eight-ounce  mixture,  so  that  for  a baby  four  weeks  old  (see  table) 
we  need  to  take  about  one-half  or  three-fourths  more  of  this  mixture : 
for  a baby  six  months  three  times  this  amount,  arid  so  on.  For  a 
child  newly  born,  after  the  first  few  days,  when  only  a little  should 
be  given,  only  slightly  more  of  these  ingredients  should  be  used  than 
in  above  formula. 

The  prescriptions  which  could  be  used  for  the  first  week  of  nurs- 
ing would  be  much  changed  at  the  time  of  weaning,  so  that  one 
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formula  is  too  arbitrary  to  be  of  general  use.  Therefore  while  the  one 
given  is  useful  at  a certain  period,  it  is  best  to  have  several  formulae 
to  work  upon  in  order  that  should  one  prove  too  strong  or  too  weak 
another  one  may  be  tried.  Therefore,  after  the  first  week  if  the 
child  is  not  thriving  on  the  mother’s  breast  and  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  it  artificially  we  may  take  a mixture  of  5 ounces  of  cream,  1 
ounce  of  lime  water,  14  ounces  of  plain  water  sterilized  to  which 
we  add  8 teaspoonfuls  of  sugar  of  milk.  About  three  or  four  table- 
spoonfuls should  be  fed  every  two  hours.  For  a child  two  to  six 
months  old,  we  take  16  ounces  of  cream,  5 ounces  of  milk,  2 ounces 
of  lime  water  and  18  ounces  of  sterilized  water  to  which  we  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar  of  milk.  For  a child  ten  months  old  we  take 
16  ounces  of  cream,  15  ounces  of  milk,  2 ounces  of  lime  water,  seven 
ounces  of  ordinary  water  and  a teaspoonful  of  milk  sugar.  The 
amount  given  at  each  feeding  should  be  according  to  the  table  given. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  proportions  of  milk  to  water  increase  in 
favor  of  the  milk  as  the  age  of  the  child  increases,  so  that  by  weaning 
time^the  child  is  much  better  able  to  digest  undiluted  milk.  Any 
formula  may  be  modified  in  any  of  the  proportions  given  to  meet  an 
individual  case.  The  cream  that  is  spoken  of,  means  the  top  of  a 
can  of  milk  that  has  stood  six  or  eight  hours.  It  may  be  scooped 
off  with  a cup  or  removed  by  siphonage,  the  addition  of  lime  water 
is  always  necessary  as  cow’s  milk  is  usually  acid  and  the  child’s  stomach 
is  constructed  to  digest  an  alkaline  food. 

When  the  back  teeth,  or  molars,  have  come  through,  then,  for  the 
first  time,  bread,  rice,  and  soft-boiled  egg  may  be  added. 

Oatmeal  jelly  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
oatmeal,  in  a quart  of  water,  down  to  one  pint.  This  mixture  is  then 
to  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  boiled  water  and  strained 
through  a cloth.  Should  the  oatmeal  prove  too  laxative  for  the 
child,  barley  jelly  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Sterilization  of  Milk. — We  have  seen  how  much  more  important 
than  the  kind  of  nursing-bottle  that  may  be  selected  is  the  kind  and 
quality  of  food  put  into  that  bottle.  To  complete  our  consideration 
of  the  best  artificial  food,  we  must  know  how  to  render  the  milk  free 
from  bacterial  life  ; this  process  is  called  sterilization,  and  may  be 
accomplished  in  a simple  way  as  follows  : into  as  many  bottles,  which 
have  been  previously  scalded  and  cleansed,  as  there  are  to  be  feed- 
ings in  the  twenty-four  hours,  pour  that  quantity  of  the  milk  mixture 
which  is  to  be  given  at  a feeding;  place  these  bottles,  with  absorbent 
cotton  in  the  mouths,  into  a kettle  filled  with  water  up  to  the  level 
of  the  milk  in  the  bottles,  and  allow  the  water  to  rise  to  170°  Faren- 
heit,  when  the  kettle  is  removed  to  a warm  part  of  the  stove  and 
covered  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  bottles  should  then  be  kept  in 
a cold  place  till  used,  when  they  are  to  be  heated  just  sufficiently  to 
correspond  to  the  body  heat.  These  bottles  come  ready  made, 
also  a rack  in  which  to  rest  them  in  the  kettle.  They  should  be,  in 
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reality,  specially  made  bottles,  and  are  to  be  obtained  at  any  drug- 
store.  They  are  ready  for  the  baby’s  use  after  removing  the  cotton  and 
attaching  the  nipple.  One  may,  however,  sterilize  the  entire  feeding 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  or  for  twelve  hours,  as  thought  best,  in  any 
clean,  thin  bottle  or  jar,  and  pour  out  the  given  amount  required  at 
each  feeding  ; but  there  is  some  danger  of  spoiling  the  sterilization  by 
so  much  handling.  Should  it  be  desirable  to  prepare  milk  to  keep  for  a 
longer  time,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  sterilize  at  a greater  heat 
(212°),  and  to  repeat  the  process  two  or  three  times.  Such  milk  is 
supplied  nowadays  in  the  larger  cities  by  companies  who  will  express 
it  daily  to  one’s  address. 

With  the  appearance  of  greenish  colored,  foul  smelling  stools,  we 
may  assume  that  fermentation  processes  are  taking  place  and  very 
little  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  relief  until  the  trouble  has 
been  swept  away.  A sudden  change  of  weather  most  likely  to  occur 
when  a warm  day  suddenly  changes  to  a cold  one,  milk  that  has  not 
been  properly  sterilized  or  has  been  opened  in  places  where  it  could 
absorb  odors,  in  an  ice  chest  or  near  vegetables,  or  again  where  it 
comes  from  cows  more  or  less  unhealthy,  or  kept  in  bad  surroundings 
may  cause  this  trouble  even  without  the  child  having  other  sickness. 
Small  doses  of  calomel  best  given  in  1-10  grain  doses  every  half  hour 
until  the  bowels  have  moved  two  or  three  times  or  until  12  to  20 
doses  have  been  given.  Following  the  movement  of  the  bowels 
when  the  calomel  is  to  be  stopped  we  give  some  simple  astringent 
like  bismuth  subnitrate  in  5 grain  doses  every  two  hours  to  coat  the 
bowels  and  soothe  inflammation. 

Weaning. — At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  the  first  set  of  teeth  are 
generally  so  far  cut  that  the  child  can  manage  most  kinds  of  plain 
food;  and  it  may  now  be  taken  from  the  breast.  Should  the  teeth 
appear  earlier,  and  the  infant  be  healthy,  it  may  be  weaned  even  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  month.  Never  take  the  child  from  the  breast  in 
the  midst  of  summer  heat.  A disordered  state  of  the  bowels,  or 
cholera  infantum,  would  be  likely  to  be  the  result.  The  spring  and 
the  autumn  are  the  proper  periods  for  weaning. 

If  for  some  months  it  has  been  accustomed  to  other  food  besides 
the  milk  of  the  mother,  it  may  be  taken  suddenly  from  the  breast. 
It  must  not  have  any  amount  of  solid  food  it  may  crave  immediately 
after  weaning.  It  should  still  be  kept,  for  some  time,  upon  a simple, 
bland,  half-fluid  aliment,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  and  at  proper 
intervals.  At  first,  the  food  should  be  bread  and  milk,  boiled  rice  and 
milk,  soft-boiled  eggs,  oatmeal  gruel,  plain  rice-pudding,  preparations 
of  arrowroot,  tapioca  and  sago,  simple  meat-broths,  mixed  with 
crumbs  of  bread  or  grated  crackers,  or  in  which  rice  or  barley  has  been 
well  boiled.  From  this  it  may  pass  gradually  to  a more  solid  diet; 
though,  until  the  age  of  puberty,  the  principal  part  of  the  diet  should 
be  milk,  the  farinaceous  articles,  and  vegetables.  Sugar  has  been 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  children.  It  is  not  so.  If  taken  moder- 
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atel) , at  meal-times,  it  is  wholesome.  Lately  a new  form  of  choco- 
late has  come  into  use,  called  Kraft-chocolate,  made  in  Germany.  It 
is  prepared  with  cocoa-butter  and  comes  in  small  cakes,  is  easily  di- 
gested, nourishing,  and  supplies  sweets  in  a very  acceptable  and 
strengthening  form. 

Whatever  lie  the  food  allowed  to  children,  it  should  never  be  taken 
in  excess ; and  to  prevent  this,  they  ought  not  to  take  their  meals 
alone ; for  they  have  very  keen  appetites,  and  if  permitted  to  do  so, 
they  will  generally  form  habits  of  gluttony.  Three  or  four  light 
meals  a day  is  enough. 

Their  drink  should  be  water  simply,  — nothing  else. 

If  parents  would  observe  these  rules,  and  enforce  them  strictly,  they 
would  confer  blessings  upon  their  children  greater  than  riches.  They 
would  send  them  into  the  world  with  health  and  good  constitutions, 
and  would  save  them  from  untold  misery  and  an  early  death.  Such 
a course  would  evince  more  love  for  their  children  than  those  weak 
concessions  which  allow  tea  and  coffee,  and  all  sorts  of  food,  in  quan- 
tities to  suit,  which  occasion  early  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  bring  later  derangements  of  the  nervous  system,  with 
all  its  regrets  and  horrors. 

Sleep  of  Children.  — During  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  an 
infant  sleeps  a large  portion  of  the  time.  This  is  a wise  provision  of 
nature.  It  withdraws  the  young  child,  for  a time,  from  those  outward 
exciting  agents,  which  would  too  much  disturb  the  nervous  system 
of  so  tender  a being.  Whenever  a young  infant  is  restless  or  wakeful 
much  of  the  time,  we  may  feel  sure  it  has  had  too  much  food,  or  is 
in  some  way  disturbed  by  it,  or  by  tight  clothes,  or  that  some  other 
cause  is  giving  it  uneasy  sensations.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  the  child  is  hungry  because  it  cries. 

Its  sleep  should  be  the  promptings  of  nature,  and  should  never, 
except  in  rare  instances,  be  brought  about  by  opiates.  It  is  wrong 
and  sinful  for  a mother  or  nurse  to  put  an  infant  to  sleep  with  an 
opiate,  merely  that  she  may  gain  time  for  pleasure,  or  even  for  other 
duties. 

The  Infant  should  be  kept  Warm  while  Sleeping. — During  the 
first  few  weeks  it  should  sleep  with  its  mother,  especially  if  the 
weather  be  cold.  After  that,  it  may  be  in  a cradle  or  cot.  The 
covering  should  be  warm,  but  light,  so  as  not  to  press  heavily  upon 
its  tender  limbs.  If  laid  upon  its  back,  the  fluid  of  its  mouth  and 
throat  may  get  into  the  windpipe,  and  obstruct  the  breathing,  or 
produce  coughing.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  lay  the  infant  upon  its 
side,  — taking  care  not  to  produce  distortion  of  the  spine  or  limbs 
by  always  laying  it  upon  the  same  side. 

Children  should  not  be  allowed  to  sleep  either  with  the  aged,  or 
with  sick  persons.  It  is  not  healthful  for  them  to  breathe  the  exhala^ 
tions  from  the  bodies  of  such.  For  a somewhat  similar  reason,  some 
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kinds  of  plants,  and  flowers  generally,  should  be  excluded  from  their 
sleeping-rooms.  Their  beds  should  be  so  placed  as  to  turn  their 
faces  away  both  from  the  sunlight  which  comes  in  at  the  windows, 
and  from  the  artificial  light  in  the  room. 

They  should  be  taught  to  retire  early  at  night,  and  to  rise  imme- 
diately after  waking  in  the  morning.  This  habit  will  be  worth  much 
to  them  through  life.  Do  not  form  the  habit  of  rocking  the  child  to 
sleep.  After  the  meconeum  has  passed,  the  bowels  of  an  infant 
should  be  opened  from  two  to  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  If 
the  stools  are  less  frequent  than  twice  a day,  or,  if  they  are  lumpy, 
some  gentle  cathartic  is  called  for.  From  one-quarter  to  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  castoria,  or  a dessert-spoonful  of  mixture  (24),  an- 
swers a good  purpose.  During  childhood , the  bowels  should  be 
moved  once  or  twice  a day.  When  a cathartic  is  required,  a table- 
spoonful of  mixture  (25),  or  a teaspoonful  of  (IT),  will  be  found 
excellent. 

Exercise.  — During  the  first  few  weeks  of  an  infant’s  life  it  requires 
but  little  exercise ; indeed  its  organization  is  not  sufficiently  settled 
and  compacted  to  permit  much  without  injury.  A little  gentle  rub- 
bing with  the  hand  over  the  whole  body  is  about  all  it  needs  or  will 
bear.  To  dandle  and  toss  it  about,  and  especially  to  set  it  upright, 
is  injurious  and  wrong.  Its  bones  are  all  soft,  and  will  not  endure 
to  be  much  twisted  about,  and  its  spine  is  not  stiff  enough  to  bear 
up  the  weight  of  its  head. 

After  a few  months,  riding  in  a carriage,  by  a careful  and  trusty 
nurse,  is  both  a healthful  and  pleasurable  exercise  for  children. 

Learning  to  Walk.  — At  the  end  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  month,  a 
child  may  begin  to  learn  to  walk.  It  is  not  safe  to  teach  it  this 
exercise  much  earlier  than  this,  as  the  bones,  being  soft,  may  be 
bent  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  limbs  be  permanently 
deformed. 

As  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  to  walk  alone,  it  should  be  allowed 
perfect  freedom  of  exercise.  Thenceforward,  the  open  air  is  its  proper 
place  during  the  day ; and  such  an  unrestrained  use  of  its  limbs  as 
its  own  instincts  may  dictate,  is  its  proper  calling.  For  five  years 
after  it  has  learned  to  walk,  it  should  do  little  else  than  to  use  its 
limbs  out  of  doors,  as  it  pleases.  The  books  and  the  school-room 
will  be  in  season  after  that.  First  compact  the  body,  then  bring  out 
the  mind.  The  mind  is  of  no  use  without  the  body, — the  body  must 
be  developed  first,  or  never. 

Moral  Treatment. — We  charge  upon  nature  many  of  the  bad 
passions  which  we  ourselves  implant  in  children.  The  moral  treatr 
ment  of  children  is  generally  bad.  We  are  apt  to  begin  by  either 
making  them  our  masters  or  our  slaves.  Sometimes  we  do  both.  — 
allowing  them  to  govern  us  for  a time,  and  then,  getting  into  a pas- 
sion, or  a mood  for  playing  the  tyrant,  we  turn  upon,  and  govern 
them  as  if  w$  were  autocrats.  We  submit  to  their  whims  until  we 
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grow  irritable,  and  then,  by  way  of  retaliation,  we  compel  them  to 
submit  to  ours. 

I his  is  all  wrong.  Children  should  be  governed  always , but  with 
an  even,  a gentle,  and  a loving  hand.  They  should  early  be  sub- 
jected to  habits  of  self-control,  and  of  regularity  in  eating  and  sleep- 
ing ; and  should  be  taught  absolute  and  continued  obedience.  All 
this  can  be  brought  about  only  by  firmness,  self-control,  and  great 
gentleness  on  the  part  of  the  parents.  If  they  would  make  a child 
cheerful  and  happy  in  its  disposition,  they  must  themselves  be  cheer- 
tul,  and  never  let  it  see  anger,  passion,  and  fretfulness,  marring  their 
conduct.  Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  a child  than  a 
peevish,  complaining,  and  soured  disposition;  and  these  vices  are 
seldom  acquired,  unless  seen  in  the  lives  of  parents. 

How  to  Nurse  Sick  Children. 

As  the  education  of  the  young,  whether  religious,  moral,  or  intel- 
lectual, is  more  important  than  that  of  adults,  so  is  the  care  of  their 
physical  life  of  more  importance.  Death  aims  to  “ out-Herod  Herod,’' 
and  seeks  the  life  of  all  infants,  male  and  female,  and  in  fact  destroys 
one-half  of  all  below  the  age  of  five  years. 

But  few  know  how  to  train  and  take  care  of  children.  It  is  a still 
more  rare  gift  to  know  how  to  nurse  them  when  sick.  No  person 
can  properly  nurse  sick  children  who  is  in  feeble  health,  or  has  a 
fretful  temper,  or  is  low-spirited:  for  she  can  neither  endure  the 
fatigue,  nor  bear  the  trials,  nor  hear  the  prattle  which  such  a respon- 
sibility would  bring.  Some  will  manage  a well  child  very  well,  who 
are  not  fit  to  have  the  care  of  a sick  one ; for  there  is  a great  differ- 
ence between  a child  when  well,  and  the  same  child  when  sick. 
When  well,  and  full  of  fun  and  frolic  and  life,  laughing  and  jump- 
ing and  shouting  aloud  for  very  joy  at  being  alive,  it  is  an  easy  thing 
for  a person  of  even  a morose  temper  to  attend  upon  them.  But 
when  sickness  comes,  and  the  child’s  playfulness  is  all  laid  aside ; 
when  it  becomes  so  fretful  that  nothing  goes  right  with  it ; when  it 
cries  to  be  laid  down,  and  then  cries  to  be  taken  up ; stretches  out  its 
hand  for  drink,  and  pushes  away  the  cup  when  it  is  presented,  — 
apparently  made  more  angry  by  your  attempts  to  serve  it;  — when 
these  things  are  repeated  day  and  night,  until  the  nurse  is  weary  and 
exhausted,  and  even  a change  of  disease  and  amendment  only  brings 
a cross  and  fractious  temper,  it  is  only  by  possessing  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions that  the  nurse  can  maintain  an  even  and  unruffled  disposition. 

While  passing  through  such  scenes,  it  is  hard  for  the  nurse  to  re- 
member that  sickness  does  not  destroy  the  little  loving  heart,  but  only 
hides  its  affection  for  a short  time. 

Signs  of  Disease  in  Children.  — It  is  important  that  the  nurse  of 
sick  children  should  know  what  to  observe,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
signs  of  disease.  A baby  has  only  cries  to  express  its  sick  feelings. 
To  one  person,  these  cries  mean  no  more  than  that  the  baby  has  some 
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sort  of  illness.  To  another,  with  more  experience  and  better  powers 
of  observation,  they  point  to  the  head,  or  chest,  or  stomach  as  the  dis- 
order. A baby  with  the  stomach-ache  utters  long , loud , and  'passion- 
ate cries , and  sheds  tears  plentifully.  Suddenly  it  stops  for  a moment, 
and  then  begins  again,  drawing  up  its  legs  to  the  stomach,  and  as  the 
pain  passes  off,  stretching  them  out  again,  and  with  many  sobs,  pass- 
ing off  into  a gentle  sleep. 

If  there  be  inflammation  in  the  chest,  it  neither  cries  loud , nor  sheds 
tears , but  after  every  long  breath  or  hacking  cough,  it  utters  a short 
cry , which  is  cut  off  before  it  is  half  finished , — apparently  because 
crying  is  painful. 

If  the  disease  be  in  the  head,  the  cries  will  be  sharp , piercing  shrieks , 
with  low  moans  and  ivails  between.  Or,  there  will  be  quiet  dozing, 
interrupted  by  startling  pains. 

When  a child  is  taken  ill,  whatever  the  disease  which  is  impending, 
there  is  always  a change  of  some  sort,  which  soon  attracts  attention. 
It  either  loses  its  appetite,  or  is  fretful,  or  soon  tired,  or  sleepy,  or 
restless,  or  thirsty,  or  has  a hot  skin,  or,  rather,  has  a number  of  these 
symptoms.  It  vomits,  or  is  purged  or  bound  in  its  bowels.  It  loses 
its  merry  laugh  and  cheerful  look ; it  no  longer  watches  its  mother’s 
or  its  nurse’s  eye,  as  before,  but  clings  to  her  more  closely,  and  will 
not  be  out  of  her  arms  a moment.  If  lulled  to  sleep  in  her  arms,  it 
wakes  immediately  on  being  placed  in  its  cot. 

Such  symptoms  often  continue  a day  or  two  before  it  can  be  de- 
termined what  disease  is  impending.  An  intelligent  nurse  may  do 
much  towards  solving  the  question.  It  is  frequently  proper  at  such 
times  to  place  the  child  in  a warm  bath.  When  stripped  for  the 
bath,  it  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  if  there  is  any  rash  upon 
its  body.  If  it  be  a rash  from  which  it  is  about  to  suffer,  the  bath 
will  help  bring  it  out.  The  rash  should  be  looked  for  at  least  every 
twelve  hours,  until  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  determined. 

The  Appearance  of  the  Different  Rashes  may  be  distinguished 
with  a little  care  and  experience.  Measles  has  a number  of  dark-red 
spots,  in  many  places  running  into  each  other,  and  is  generally  seen 
first  about  the  face  and  on  the  forehead,  near  the  roots  of  the  hair, 
and  is  preceded  by  running  at  the  eyes  and  nose,  and  all  the  signs  of 
a severe  cold.  Scarlet  fever  does  not  show  separate  spots,  but  pre- 
sents a general  bright  red  color  of  the  skin,  much  like  a boiled  lobster. 
At  first  there  is  more  of  it  about  the  neck  and  chest  than  on  the  face, 
and  it  is  preceded  by  a sore  throat.  Chicken-pox  is  attended  by 
fever,  but  not  so  much  running  at  the  nose  and  eyes  as  in  measles, 
nor  is  there  so  much  cough.  The  spots,  too,  are  smaller,  and  are  not 
so  much  run  together;  and  they  come  out  more  over  the  whole  body. 
They  appear  a few  hours  earlier  on  the  body  than  elsewhere  ; and  in 
a day  or  two  they  are  found  to  be  enlarged,  and  turn  into  little  blad- 
ders of  water  as  big  as  the  head  of  a shawl-pin.  (See  table  of  com- 
parison of  these  diseases.") 
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And  now  a few  Words  as  to  what  should  be  Done  in  the  sick* 
poom  of  a child.  1 he  room  should  be  kept  cool,  and  its  temperature 
should  be  measured  by  a thermometer.  This  instrument,  when  hung 
away  from  tne  fire,  should  show  a temperature  of  about  60°.  That 
is  about  the  right  degree  of  warmth.  Sick-rooms  are  generally  kept 
too  hot.  The  room  should  be  darkened ; not  made  totally  dark,  but 
its  light  shaded  down  by  closing  the  outside  blinds,  or  by  dropping 
the  curtains,  so  as  to  give  a kind  of  twilight;  and  the  cot  should 
always  be  so  placed  as  to  turn  the  little  one’s  face  away  from  the 
light.  The  room  should  be  kept  quiet ; and  this  requires  attention 
in  the  whole  house,  as  well  as  among  the  persons  in  the  room.  Those 
present  should  never  whisper,  but  speak  in  low  and  gentle  tones,  — * 
should  not  walk  on  tip-toe,  but  move  about  carefully.  There  is  a 
fussy  quietness  which  disturbs  the  sick  far  more  than  noise.  The 
child  must  be  spoken  to,  and  roused  from  its  slumbers,  and  turned 
from  side  to  side,  and  raised  for  its  food  or  medicine,  with  a soothing 
tenderness,  and  a delicacy  which  never  forgets  itself. 

In  applying  leeches  or  cold  to  a child,  judgment  is  needed  to  suc- 
ceed well.  The  leeches  should  be  put  either  behind  the  ear  or  on  top 
of  the  head,  so  that  the  child  cannot  see  them.  Cold  is  best  applied 
by  means  of  a couple  of  ice-bags,  half  filled  with  powdered  ice,  and 
wrapped  in  two  large  napkins ; one  of  them  should  be  placed  under 
the  child’s  head,  the  corner  of  the  napkin  being  pinned  to  the  pillow- 
case to  prevent  its  being  disturbed,  while  the  other  is  allowed  to  rest 
upon  the  head,  with  the  corner  of  the  napkin  again  pinned  to  the 
pillow,  to  take  off  the  greater  part  of  its  weight.  In  this  way  the  child 
will  not  be  wetted,  or  irritated,  as  by  the  changing  of  wet  cloths, 
nor  will  the  cold  applications  get  displaced  by  its  movements. 

A word  should  be  said  respecting  the  nursing  of  children  in  cases 
of  lung-inflammation,  — an  affection  from  which  they  often  suffer. 
The  lungs  are  much  like  two  large  sponges,  and  the  air  enters  them 
through  the  windpipe  ; and  passing  through  smaller  and  yet  smaller 
tubes,  it  comes  at  last  into  tiny  cells,  so  small  that  they  can  only  be 
seen  by  a magnifying  glass.  When  the  lungs  are  inflamed,  some  of 
the  tubes  become  stopped  up ; and  the  very  small  cells  are  pressed 
on  by  the  flow  of  more  blood  than  natural  to  the  part ; and  so  the 
air  enters  less  easily,  and  in  smaller  quantities,  than  it  should.  If 
now  you  let  the  child  lie  flat,  it  is  not  only  less  able  to  draw  a deep 
breath,  and  fill  the  lungs,  but  the  blood  also  flowing  to  the  inflamed 
portion  of  the  lung,  returns  less  easily  than  if  the  child  were  propped 
up  in  bed.  When  a whitlow  is  on  the  finger,  if  the  hand  be  hung 
down,  the  inflamed  finger  will  become  redder,  and  will  beat  and 
throb  so  as  hardly  to  be  endured,  while,  if  the  hand  be  raised,  the 
pain  will  abate.  The  same  increase  of  pain  does  not  follow  an  accu- 
mulation of  blood  in  an  inflamed  lung,  because  the  lung  is  not  as 
sensitive  as  the  finger ; but  the  consequences  are  very  serious.  The 
air-cells  being  more  and  more  pressed  upon,  the  admission  of  air  is 
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more  and  more  difficult,  until,  at  length,  a large  part  of  the  lungs  is 
rendered  useless,  and  the  child  dies. 

In  this  disease,  the  temperature  of  the  room  needs  attention.  The 
air  should  not  be  quite  so  cool  as  in  other  diseases.  From  60°  to  65° 
is  about  right. 

Of  course  crying  will  irritate  inflamed  lungs,  and  it  is  all  important 
that  a child  sick  with  this  disease  should  be  soothed  and  quieted  as 
much  as  possible.  Every  good  nurse  knows  how  to  do  this  better 
than  any  rules  can  teach  her. 

Sometimes  sickness  and  vomiting,  from  which  a child  may  suffer, 
are  increased  by  want  of  judgment  in  giving  food  and  drink.  When 
there  is  nausea,  the  stomach  will  bear  only  very  small  quantities  of 
food  at  a time,  while  cold  drinks  are  almost  always  borne  much  bet- 
ter than  warm.  When  there  is  nausea,  it  is  best,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
not  to  attempt  to  give  any  food  or  drink.  After  the  stomach  has  been 
thus  completely  rested,  give  a single  teaspoonful  of  cold  water.  If 
this  is  not  thrown  up,  it  may  be  succeeded,  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
by  a second  or  a third.  If  this  is  borne,  give  a little  water  thickened 
with  isinglass,  or  cold  barley-water,  or  cold  milk  and  water;  and 
then,  with  the  same  precautions,  and  in  very  small  quantities,  beef 
tea,  or  chicken  broth,  or  whatever  else  the  doctor  in  attendance  may 
direct.  The  smallness  of  quantity,  the  coldness  of  the  articles,  and 
the  giving  it  without  moving  or  disturbing  the  child,  if  possible,  are 
the  important  points  to  be  attended  to. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  that  children  suffering  from  diarrhoea 
should  have  their  skin  kept  very  clean.  The  pores  should  be  kept 
well  open,  so  that  the  fluid  matter  which  is  passing  off  by  the  bowels, 
and  through  the  mucous  membrane  or  inner  skin,  may  be  diverted  to 
the  outer  skin.  In  this  disease,  the  skin  of  children  is  apt  to  become 
irritable,  or  even  sore.  In  these  cases,  soap  and  water  are  quite  apt 
to  increase  the  soreness,  while  a little  starch,  made  as  for  use  upon 
clean  clothes,  though  much  thinner,  will,  if  used  in  place  of  soap, 
very  much  soothe  the  inflamed  skin. 

A child  much  exhausted  by  diarrhoea,  or  other  disease,  should  be 
moved  or  lifted  out  of  its  cot  or  cradle  as  little  as  possible.  Sud- 
denly moving  it  when  very  weak  may  cause  fainting,  or  even  con- 
vulsions. Let  it  be  sponged  and  cleaned  by  merely  turning  it,  with 
great  gentleness,  from  side  to  side. 

In  such  cases,  too,  the  child  should  be  supported  with  proper  nour- 
ishment. When  worn  down  by  diarrhoea,  its  desire  for  food  may  be 
nearly  lost.  Though  at  one  time  it  cried  much,  and  seemed  to  suffer, 
it  will,  in  this  condition,  grow  quieter,  and  doze,  and  even  sleep  on 
for  hours,  appearing  fretful  only  when  roused.  If,  in  such  cases,  the 
child  be  allowed  to  go  without  food  because  it  does  not  seek  it,  or 
declines  it  when  offered,  it  will  sink  into  a deeper  and  deeper  sleep, 
and  finally  into  a stupor  which  will  end  in  death.  To  give  a little 
arrow-root,  or  broth,  may  now  require  trouble  and  perseverance  ; but 
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it  must  be  done,  for  upon  it  depends  the  child’s  life.  The  effort  to 
administer  food  must  not  be  abandoned  because  once  or  twice,  or 
several  times  unsuccessful,  for  the  food  which  is  refused  one  minute 
may  be  accepted  five  minutes  after. 

In  the  various  rashes  from  which  children  suffer,  there  is  a very 
general  fear  of  washing  the  surface  lest  the  rash  be  driven  in.  There 
is  no  ground  for  this  fear,  unless  it  be  in  measles  ; and  even  in  this 
complaint  there  is  no  danger  if  lukewarm  water  be  used.  If  only  a 
small  part  of  the  body  be  sponged  at  a time,  there  is  nothing  to  fear 
even  from  frequent  washing  ; and  the  passing  of  a wet  sponge  fre- 
quently over  the  surface  is  a great  comfort  when  the  skin  is  burning 
with  fever.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  changing  of  the  linen. 
The  same  kind  of  objection,  and  with  no  better  reason,  is  often  urged 
against  cold  water  in  fevers,  though  it  is  most  refreshing,  and  if 
taken  in  small  quantities,  and  often,  never  does  harm,  but  often  much 
good. 

The  Warm  Bath.  — The  best  method  of  giving  a child  a warm 
bath  is  a matter  of  importance.  There  should  be  as  little  parade 
about  it  as  possible.  If  the  child  sees  the  bath  prepared,  is  taken  out 
of  bed,  undressed  and  put  into  it  smoking  before  its  eyes,  it  may  be 
much  alarmed,  and  cry  so  passionately  as  to  be  really  injured  by  it. 
The  bath  should  be  prepared  out  of  its  sight,  and  brought  to  the  bed- 
side with  a blanket  spread  over  it  to  hide  the  steam.  The  child 
should  then  be  laid  upon  the  blanket,  and  gently  let  down  into  the 
water,  and  then  set  to  play  with  a couple  of  corks  with  feathers  stuck 
in  them. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mouth. — Erythematic  Stomatitis. 

This  is  a simple  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  and  is  very  common  during  infancy.  It  may  be  confined  to 
the  tongue,  or  spread  over  the  whole  mouth.  It  is  sometimes  very 
severe,  going  down  into  the  gullet  and  stomach,  and  into  the  wind- 
pipe. It  occasions  redness  and  pain  in  the  mouth  and  fretfulness  of 
the  infant,  causing  it  to  quit  the  nipple  suddenly  when  nursing.  A 
frequent  result  of  this  inflammation  is  the  secretion  and  exudation 
upon  the  surface  of  a white,  matter-like  curd.  It  appears  in  small 
points  and  patches.  This  is  the  thrush , or  what  nurses  call  children's 
sore  mouth.  It  is  commonly  confined  to  the  period  of  suckling. 

Treatment  —The  first  treatment  to  be  tried  in  this  trouble  as  well 
as  the  next  two  diseases  to  be  described  should  be  a saturated  solution 
of  boracic  acid.  This  is  practically  a four  per  cent,  solution  and  it  may 
be  made  by  putting  a tablespoon!  ul  or  so  of  the  powder  into  a tumbler 
of  water  stirred  thoroughly  and  let  stand  a little  while,  then  pour  the 
upper  fluid  proportion  off,  leaving  the  sediment.  This  fluid  will  be  of 
four  per  cent,  strength  and  may  be  diluted  one-half  for  use  in  young 
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children.  After  washing  your  hands  wrap  a piece  of  soft  linen  about 
the  little  finger,  and  after  immersing  in  the  fluid  gently  swab  out  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  cleanse  out  the  upper  and 
under  side  of  the  tongue.  By  following  this  treatment  directly  after 
each  nursing  the  trouble  will  usually  be  cured  and  a recurrence  will 
be  prevented.  A very  good  prescription  is  a teaspoonful  of  chlorate 
of  potash  dissolved  in  2 ounces  of  distilled  water.  The  dose  for  a 
child  of  one  to  two  years  would  be  15  drops  of  this  mixture  diluted 
with  a teaspoonful  of  water.  Older  children  should  have  proportioned 
doses  up  to  one  teaspoonful.  • 

Follicular  Inflammation  of  the  Mouth. — Apthae. 

This  disease  attacks  the  little  glands  of  the  mouth,  called  follicles 
and  appears  about  the  time  of  cutting  teeth.  Small  white  specks,  a 
little  elevated,  first  show  themselves  on  the  lips,  insides  of  the  cheeks, 
and  under  side  of  the  tongue,  etc.  The  specks  enlarge,  a whitish, 
curdy  matter  flows  out  from  their  centre,  and  ulcers  are  formed,  with 
elevated  edges,  surrounded  by  a red,  inflamed  circle.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  curdy  matter,  a bloody  exudation  takes  place,  and  dark- 
colored  crusts  are  formed  which  are  mistaken  for  mortification.  In 
bad  cases,  there  is  great  restlessness,  with  hot  mouth,  dry  skin,  thirst, 
and  diarrhoea,  with  green  stools,  and  sometimes  salivation. 

Treatment.  — The  milder  forms  of  this  disease  are  treated  like 
simple  inflammation  of  the  mouth.  If  there  is  thirst,  give  several 
times  a day,  a spoonful  of  cold  water,  with  a little  gum  arabic  dis- 
solved in  it.  If  the  child  be  weaned  at  this  time,  its  food  should  be 
barley  or  rice-water,  sweetened  with  white  sugar.  An  occasional 
dose  of  magnesia,  with  or  without  a little  rhubarb,  will  remove  the 
acid  which  abounds  in  the  bowels.  After  ulceration  has  taken  place, 
borax  (274)  will  do  well.  When  watery  discharges  from  the  bowels 
and  griping  pains  appear,  preparation  (28)  should  be  used.  If  the 
strength  be  reduced,  give  (69). 

Inflammation  of  the  Gums. — Gengivitis. 

During  the  cutting  of  teeth,  the  gums  are  apt  to  be  inflamed,  red 
or  livid,  swelled  and  painful.  The  child  is  languid,  with  a hot  and 
dry  skin,  small  and  quick  pulse,  little  appetite,  much  thirst,  and  a 
tongue  covered  with  a thick,  yellowish  fur.  When  ulceration  takes 
place,  and  is  allowed  to  go  on,  the  teeth  become  loose,  black,  and 
rotten,  and  often  soft  and  pulpy;  a flow  of  fetid  spittle  takes  place, 
the  breath  of  the  child  becomes  offensive,  and  its  countenance  pale 
and  sallow.  The  gums  bleed  under  the  least  pressure,  and  a profuse 
diarrhoea  fills  up  the  list  of  ills. 

Treatment. — In  the  first  stages,  mild  washes  to  the  gums,  such  as 
(227),  will  do  well.  Clear  out  the  bowels  at  once  with  magnesia  and 
rhubarb  (26).  After  ulceration  lias  taken  place,  use  oak-barx  (232), 
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or  chlorate  of  potash  tablets,  or  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  (233).  A 
daily  tepid  bath.  If  the  strength  be  reduced,  use  an  infusion  of 
Peruvian  bark,  or  quinine  (69). 

Gangrene  of  the  Mouth.  — Canker.  — Cancrum  Oris. 

This  disease  attacks  weakly  children,  of  a lymphatic  temperament, 
and  having  inflamed  gums.  It  often  follows  intermittent,  remittent, 
or  bilious  fever,  and  is  also  frequently  connected  with  disease  of  ^he 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Symptoms. — It  is  attended  with  languor,  listlessness,  indisposition 
to  play  or  move  about,  thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  peevishness,  and  ina- 
bility to  sleep.  The  countenance  is  pale  and  sunken,  and  there  is  a 
peculiar  puckering  of  the  cheeks  about  the  corners  of  the  mouth. 
The  breath  is  bad,  the  gums  have  the  appearance  of  salivation,  the 
teeth  become  loose  and  fall  from  their  sockets,  or,  if  they  remain,  they 
become  covered  with  a thick  coating  of  a dirty  white  or  ash  color. 
A few  ash-colored  water-pimples  appear  upon  the  gums,  which  en- 
large, run  together,  and  finally  break, — presenting  a black  appearance 
of  mortification.  The  gangrene,  sooner  or  later,  goes  to  the  lips  and 
cheeks. 

Treatment. — When  bowel  complaints  exist,  they  are  to  be  treated 
with  the  usual  remedies,  such  as  (70)  or  (156).  If  there  be  active 
inflammation  of  the  gums,  at  first,  leeches  may  be  applied,  after 
which,  the  inflammation  being  subdued,  a wash  of  oak-bark  (232) 
will  be  in  place,  with  quinine  given  internally  (69)  to  ward  off  the 
mortification.  As  a wash,  too,  a strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per (234)  is  excellent;  so  is  white  vitriol  (235),  and  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver (219),  and  creosote  (236). 

The  diet  should  be  beef-tea,  plain  beef  or  mutton  broth,  with  rice, 
milk  and  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  and  the  like. 


Difficult  Teeth-Cutting. 

Teeth-cutthstg  generally  begins  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seven  months.  It  is  indicated  by  redness,  heat,  and  tenderness  of 
the  gums,  an  increase  of  saliva,  and,  occasionally,  redness  of  the 
cheeks,  watering  of  the  eyes,  thirst  and  fever,  with  fretfulness,  dis- 
turbed sleep,  and  more  frequent  motions  of  the  bowels,  a little  more 
fluid  than  usual,  and  sometimes  of  a greenish  hue.  As  the  tooth 
comes  near  the  surface,  the  child  holds  its  fingers  in  its  mouth  and 
presses  the  gums  harder  upon  the  nipple  when  nursing.  Beside 
these  milder  symptoms,  there  are  sometimes  ulceration  of  the  mouth, 
gangrene,  extensive  and  long-continued  diseases  of  the  bowels,  and 
even  disorders  of  the  brain,  convulsions,  and  palsy. 

Treatment.  — Watch  the  gums,  and  the  moment  they  are  swollen 
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by  the  teeth  pushing  them  up,  lance  them  at  the  elevated  points,  cut- 
ting entirely  down  to  the  advancing  teeth,  — so  that  no  tough  mem- 
brane shall  cause  pain  by  impeding  their  growth.  These  incisions 
often  prevent  fatal  disease  of  the  brain,  and  sometimes  almost  in- 
stantly relieve  the  most  threatening  symptoms.  Before  the  teeth 
are  far  enough  advanced  for  lancing,  some  soothing  wash  may  be 
applied  to  the  gums,  or  a leech  or  two  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  For 
obstinate  diarrhoea,  with  watery  stools  and  griping,  use  prescription 
(157).  If  the  child  be  drowsy  and  starts  from  sleep,  and  has  heat 
and  redness,  with  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessels  about  the  head, 
put  three  or  four  leeches  behind  the  ears,  and  make  cold  applications 
to  the  head.  At  the  same  time,  open  the  bowels  with  castor-oil  (17). 
When  there  is  difficulty  of  passing  the  water,  give  flax-seed  tea ; and 
if  the  pain  be  considerable,  a sedative  (351);  one  half  teaspoonful 
in  as  much  water,  every  hour  till  quiet. 


Croup. 

Tins  is  one  of  the  scourges  of  childhood.  Croup  is  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and  windpipe.  It  causes 
a peculiar  fluid  to  flow  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  membrane,  which 
stiffens  into  a membrane,  or  skin-like  substance  and  adheres  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  windpipe,  and  sometimes  extends  through  the 
whole  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  This  is  membranous  croup,  — the  worst 
and  most  fatal  form  of  the  disease.  The  ordinary  form  of  croup  con- 
sists in  a congestion  of  the  vocal  chords  with  oedema  and  swelling,  so 
that  the  voice  is  very  husky  and  the  cough  very  much  like  a hoarse, 
tight  bark.  This  form  is  the  result  of  cold,  and  is  usually  quickly 
amenable  to  treatment,  although  it  is  really  quite  frightful  for 
parents  to  hear. 

The  Symptoms  of  croup  are,  difficulty  of  breathing,  hoarseness, 
and  a peculiarly  loud  and  ringing  cough,  with  fever.  In  the  mem- 
branous and  worst  form  of  the  disease,  the  breathing  is  not,  at  first, 
so  laborious,  and  the  symptoms  generally  not  so  violent  and  alarm- 
ing as  in  the  less  fatal  but  more  inflammatory  type.  This  latter  kind, 
though  generally  causing  great  alarm,  like  a highway  robber,  by  the 
sudden  fierceness  with  which  they  seize  the  throat,  are  yet  much 
less  fatal,  and  of  course  less  to  be  feared,  than  the  membranous  form. 
The  disease  is  pretty  much  confined  to  children  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  eight  years. 

Treatment.  — The  mild  and  ordinary  form  of  croup,  so  frequently 
experienced  by  young  children  at  night  time,  is  usually  much  allevi- 
ated by  small,  oft-repeated  doses  either  of  the  syrup  or  of  the  wine 
of  ipecac,  say  five  drops  (for  a child  two  years  old)  every  fifteen 
minutes,  till  nausea,  and  even  vomiting  ensue,  then  much  less  often. 
The  inhalation  of  steam,  and  of  many  of  the  medicated  vapors,  is  an 
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excellent  method  of  treatment  for  the  older  children.  One  tea- 
spoonful of  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin  in  a bowl  of  boiling 
water  inhaled  through  a tin  funnel  is  a very  simple  thing  and  a very 
efficacious  one ; this  is  to  be  repeated  every  twenty  minutes.  In 
cases  which  do  not  yield  to  this  treatment  at  once,  the  employment 
of  turpeth  mineral,  in  one-half  to  one-grain  doses  eveiy  half-hour  till 
the  child  vomits,  will  clear  up  almost  any  severe  case.  The  accom- 
panying bronchitis  which  often  follows  is  to  be  treated  as  laid  down 
for  that  disease.  Membranous  croup  is  in  reality  diphtheria,  and  is 
to  be  so  treated,  the  exudation  being  in  the  windpipe  rather  than  in 
the  throat.  As  soon  as  the  case  is  diagnosed,  the  child  is  to  be  quar- 
antined in  a room  by  itself,  and  all  the  precautions  taken  against 
spreading  the  disease  that  would  be  employed  in  diphtheria  proper. 
The  newly-discovered  antitoxin,  with  which  the  world  has  now  been 
blessed  for  a year  or  two,  has  already  saved  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  lives  by  its  timely  use.  Nothing  is  simpler,  nothing  more  effica- 
cious, and  nothing  less  deleterious.  (See  Diphtheria,  page  485.) 

The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  of  water-slacked  lime  softens  the 
membrane  and  causes  the  little  one  to  breathe  with  more  ease. 
Place  a bucket  under  a tent  made  with  a sheet  spread  over  the  crib, 
into  this  bucket  put  a piece  of  lime  the  size  of  a turnip,  and  gradu- 
ally add  a little  water.  The  fumes  produced  are  not  hard  to  bear, 
but  an  adult  should  also  get  under  the  tent,  so  that  the  little  one 
will  not  be  frightened.  Keep  the  room  warm,  with  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  air.  Liquid  diet  which  is  very  concentrated,  like  beef-extracts, 
milk  and  egg,  etc.,  with  stimulants,  should  be  given  every  two  hours. 
Support  the  strength  and  heart  by  simple  tonics  like  quinine,  one- 
half  grain  in  powdered  sugar,  or  in  a tiny  pill,  every  two  hours. 

Spasm  of  the  Glottis.  — Laryngismus  Stridulus. 

This  disease  consists  in  a sudden  shutting  up  of  the  glottis,  or 
passage  to  the  windpipe,  which  creates  a feeling  of  strangulation, 
and  a difficulty  of  breathing  so  great  that  the  drawing  in  of  the 
breath  causes  a peculiar  crowing  sound.  There  is  no  fever.  The 
child,  upon  taking  food  or  drink,  or  upon  being  irritated  or  teased,  is 
taken  suddenly  with  an  impossibility  of  drawing  in  its  breath.  After 
struggling  convulsively  for  a time,  its  head  thrown  back,  its  nostrils 
dilated,  its  mouth  open,  its  eyes  rolled  up,  its  face  pale,  its  legs  and 
arms  stiff,  it  begins  to  breathe  with  a shrill  crowing  sound.  The 
disease  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  croup,  and  for  hooping-cough.  It 
is  strictly  spasmodic  in  its  nature. 

Treatment. During  the  paroxysm,  set  the  child  in  an  upright 
posture,  with  the  head  leaning  forward,  exposed  to  a full  draft  of 
cool,  fresh  air,  and  sprinkle  cool  water  upon  the  face.  Let  nothing 
be  tight  about  the  neck.  Slap  the  child  slightly  on  the  back,  and 
apply  friction  along  the  spine.  If  these  means  do  not  succeed,  place 
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it  in  a warm  bath  ; while  in  the  bath,  sprinkle  cold  water  on  the  face. 

When  the  fit  is  over,  examine  the  gums.  If  they  are  swollen,  lance 
diem  down  to  the  coming  teeth.  The  bowels  should  be  moved  daily 
with  some  gentle  physic,  but  not  irritated  by  severe  purging.  If  the 
stools  are  light-colored,  use  the  following  prescription : Podophyllin, 
one-half  grain,  alcohol,  one  ounce,  elixir,  one  ounce,  and  take  a tea- 
spoonful in  a teaspoonful  of  water,  three  times  daily. 

Whooping  Cough. — Purtussis. 

This  is  a contagious  disease,  peculiar  to  childhood,  and  occurring 
but  once  in  the  same  individual.  It  is  characterized  by  a convulsive, 
paroxysmal  cough,  which  is  attended  by  long-continued  hissing,  con- 
vulsive breathing,  with  rattling  in  the  windpipe,  which  is  succeeded 
by  several  short  efforts  to  expel  the  breath,  following  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  The  long,  convulsive  breathing,  attended  by  the 
whooping  sound,  is  immediately  repeated ; and  these  paroxysms  con- 
tinue until  a quantity  of  thick,  slimy,  ropy  mucous  is  thrown  up,  by 
expectoration  or  vomiting,  when  the  breathing  is  again  free.  These 
paroxysms  have  all  the  appearance  of  impending  suffocation,  redness 
of  the  face,  shedding  of  tears,  sweating  about  the  head  and  forehead, 
and  such  agitation  of  the  whole  body  that  the  child  lays  hold  of 
something  for  support.  Blood  sometimes  starts  from  the  nostrils, 
and  the  child  involuntarily  passes  water  or  evacuates  the  bowels.  In 
spring  and  autumn  the  disease  most  prevails.  It  is  not  generally 
dangerous. 

Treatment.  — First  give  an  emetic,  — say,  two  drams  of  wine  of 
ipecac.  Afterwards,  give  small  doses  of  ipecac  and  sulphur  (277). 
From  six  to  fifteen  grains  of  sulphur  alone,  three  times  a day,  is  an 
excellent  remedy.  A liniment  of  olive  oil,  oil  of  amber,  etc.  (193), 
applied  to  the  spine,  is  useful.  Belladonna  (278)  is  a good  remedy. 
Prussic  acid  (96)  is  strongly  recommended  by  many,  and  is  worthy 
of  a trial.  Ipecac  (106)  is  a valuable  remedy.  Alum  (279)  is  well 
recommended.  Sulphuric  ether,  a little  being  spilled  in  the  nurse’s 
hand  and  held  to  the  child’s  nose,  generally  shortens  the  paroxysm, 
and  frequently  abridges  the  disease.  A solution  of  nitric  acid  in 
water,  as  strong  as  lemon-juice,  and  sweetened,  is  a very  valuable 
remedy,  breaking  up  the  disease  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The 
child  may  drink  it  freely,  a little  further  reduced  with  water.  In- 
halations of  cresoline  are  the  most  useful  to  abridge  and  soften  the 
paroxysms. 

There  are  remedies  by  the  legion  that  have  from  time  to  time  been 
used  against  whooping  cough,  but  few  of  them  have  survived  their 
infancy.  Among  the  more  modern  drugs  bromoform  still  holds  a 
prominent  place.  Given  in  one  to  six-drop  doses  in  a tablespoonful 
of  water,  three  times  a day,  and  gradually  increased  to  five  and  ten 
drops,  respectively,  the  drug  exerts  a marked  impression  on  the 
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duration  and  severity  of  the  disease.  Antipyrin,  in  five-  to  ten-grain 
doses,  according  to  age  of  child,  given  three  or  four  times  daily, 
mitigates  the  paroxysm  and  shortens  the  disease.  The  burning  of 
cresoline,  a coal-tar  product  obtainable  at  all  drug-stores,  is  a most 
valuable  means  of  cutting  short  the  disease.  This  liquid  should  be 
put  in  a tin  box-cover  and  set  over  a lamp  with  very  small  blaze,  — 
just  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  evaporate  the  cresoline.  A lamp  for  the 
purpose  comes  with  the  cresoline,  but  any  ordinary  lamp  with  ser- 
rated lamp-chimney  may  just  as  conveniently  be  used.  The  odor 
is  strongly  tarry.  The  vapor  should  be  confined  in  the  sleeping 
chamber  at  night,  but  may  also  be  burned  both  night  and  day. 

Looseness  of  the  Bowels.  — Diarrhoea. 

Infants  and  children  are  more  liable  to  diarrhoea  than  adults,  and 
this  is  the  reason  for  speaking  of  the  disease  here  as  well  as  else- 
where. It  may  be  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  by  irritation  produced  by  too  much  or  improper  food,  by  cold 
and  damp  weather,  or  by  teething.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels 
may  be  more  or  less  thin,  of  a dirty  white  color,  of  a curdled  appear- 
ance and  acid  smell,  or  they  may  be  watery,  yellow  or  green  in  color, 
and  often  mixed  with  blood.  Sometimes  they  are  mixed  with  por- 
tions of  undigested  food,  are  very  acid,  and  when  the  looseness  lias 
been  caused  by  unripe  vegetables  and  fruit,  in  a state  of  fermentation, 
like  yeast.  At  other  times,  especially  while  teething,  they  are  a kind 
of  thick  mucus,  like  jelly. 

If  pressure  on  the  bowels  causes  pain,  the  diarrhoea  is  the  result  of 
inflammation.  When  the  disease  has  become  chronic,  the  skin  is  dry, 
harsh,  and  discolored,  the  face  wrinkled,  looking  yellowish,  dirty, 
and  old. 

Treatment.  — First,  regulate  the  diet.  This  is  very  important. 
In  the  case  of  older  children,  take  away  every  kind  of  solid  food,  as 
well  as  pastry,  confectionery,  sweetmeats,  and  fresh  vegetables.  Give 
plain  boiled  rice  and  milk,  — sometimes  boiled  milk,  — water  gruel, 
crackers  and  milk,  tapioca,  etc.  At  the  beginning  of  the  attack,  give 
some  mild  physic,  as  castor  oil,  or  syrup  of  rhubarb.  A warm  bath 
at  this  period  is  excellent.  If  the  discharges  are  very  sour,  dissolve 
a teaspoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  half  a tumbler  of  water,  and 
give  a teaspoonful  every  hour,  or  the  same  amount  of  lime-water, 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  new  milk,  or  prepared  chalk  and 
ipecac  (158),  some  slight  astringent  being  used  also  (159). 

After  cleaning  out  the  bowels  in  the  way  recommended  above  give 
a one-fourth  teaspoonful  for  a child  five  years  old  of  a mixture  which 
may  be  obtained  at  the  druggist  containing  2 drachms  of  the  sub- 
gallate  of  bismuth,  20  grains  of  salol  in  2 ounces  of  compound  chalk- 
mixture. 
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The  Summer  Complaint  of  Infants.  — Cholera  Infantum. 

This  is  confined  to  the  North  American  continent.  It  occurs  in 
large  cities  during  the  hot  season.  Its  subjects  are  infants  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  months,  — occurring  most  frequently 
about  the  time  of  cutting  the  first  teeth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fatal 
diseases  of  infants. 

Symptoms.  — It  begins  with  a profuse  diarrhoea, — the  stools  being 
green  or  yellow,  or  more  often  light  colored,  and  very  thin.  The 
stomach  soon  becomes  very  irritable,  — rejecting  everything  with 
violence.  In  some  cases,  vomiting  and  purging  set  in,  — the  dis- 
charges from  the  bowels  being  without  color  or  smell.  The  infant 
rapidly  loses  flesh,  and  is  soon  reduced  to  great  languor  and  prostra- 
tion. The  pulse  in  the  beginning  is  quick,  small,  and  often  tense. 
The  tongue  is  covered  with  a white,  slimy  mucus.  The  skin  is  dry 
and  harsh.  The  head  and  belly  are  hot.  The  feet  and  hands  are 
either  of  the  natural  temperature,  or  cold.  There  is  great  thirst,  and 
towards  evening,  fever.  The  belly  is  often  a little  swollen,  and 
tender  to  the  touch.  Occasionally  there  is  delirium,  as  indicated  by 
wild  and  bloodshot  eyes,  violent  tossing  of  the  head,  and  attempts  to 
bite  and  scratch  the  nurse. 

Treatment.  — If  possible,  remove  the  child  at  once  from  the  im- 
pure and  heated  air  of  the  city  to  the  cooler  and  purer  air  of  the 
country.  Or  better,  take  it  to  the  seashore  or  a short  trip  on  the  salt 
water.  This  will  often  give  immediate  relief.  Be  careful  the  child 
does  not  take  cold.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  keep  it  in  as  large  and 
dry  a room  as  can  be  had,  and  take  it  often  into  the  open  air  in  clear 
weather.  Confine  the  infant  entirely  to  the  breast,  or,  if  weaned,  let 
its  food  be  tapioca,  pure  arrow-root,  rice  flour  and  milk,  and  put  it 
daily  in  a warm  or  tepid  bath,  according  as  the  skin  is  hot  or  cold. 
Give  it  gum-water,  or  rennet  whey,  with  a little  gum-arabic  added 
to  it. 

These  measures,  if  used  early,  will  often  cure  the  disease,  without 
medicine.  If  the  vomiting  be  obstinate,  camphor  and  sulphuric 
ether  (280)  will  generally  give  relief.  The  prescription  for  diarrhoea 
will  be  valuable  in  this  disease  and  in  addition  some  stimulant  like 
whiskey  in  doses  of  5 drops  to  30  drops  according  to  age,  had  better 
be  given  every  3 or  4 hours.  When  the  vomiting  is  stopped,  the 
most  prompt  remedy  for  the  disordered  bowels  is  the  compound 
syrup  of  rhubarb  and  potassa.  When  the  disease  has  become 
chronic,  treat  it  the  same  as  children’s  diarrhoea.  But  if  the 
discharges  are  sour,  offensive  and  dark  colored,  pulverized  charcoal 
(42),  with  tartrate  of  iron  (71),  will  be  suitable  remedies.  Rhubarb, 
leptandrin,  etc.  (28),  will  often  answer  a good  purpose. 

Colic. 

Infants  are  very  much  subject  to  colic,  from  over-feeding  and 
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consequent  acidity  of  the  stomach,  from  giving  them  solid  food  at 
too  tender  an  age,  and  from  some  improper  thing  eaten  or  drunk  by 
the  mother  or  nurse.  They  often  suffer  intensely  from  these  pains, 
tossing  their  legs  up  and  down,  and  screaming  vehemently.  When 
it  arises  from  costiveness,  the  bowels  are  often  hard  and  swollen. 

Treatment. — When  it  arises  from  costiveness,  give  an  injection 
of  a tablespoonful  of  castor-oil,  and  a half-ounce  of  warm  infusion  of 
peppermint  or  spearmint.  At  the  same  time,  administer  internally 
an  infusion  of  one  of  the  same  herbs,  with  a small  portion  of  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  dissolved  in  it,  and  sweetened  with  loaf  sugar.  Or, 
if  the  bowels  need  to  be  acted  upon,  the  syrup  of  rhubarb,  or  the 
sweet  tincture  of  rhubarb,  with  a little  soda  in  it,  will  do  well.  Para- 
goric  generally  brings  relief,  but  should  not  be  used,  if  simple  car- 
minatives will  answer  the  purpose.  Children  are  often  relieved  by 
covering  them  with  a hot  flannel,  laying  them  upon  the  belly  on  the 
knee,  and  trotting  them,  at  the  same  time  tapping  them  gently  upon 
the  back.  This  should  be  done  cautiously ; for  if  unsuccessful,  it 
might  increase  the  suffering ; and  the  infant  has  no  language  but 
screams  to  tell  its  distress.  Five  drops  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammo- 
nia, with  same  amount  of  spirits  of  lavender,  in  warm  water,  relieve, 
if  often  repeated,  most  cases. 

Falling  of  the  Bowel.  — Prolapsis  Ani. 

In  cases  of  long-continued  looseness,  the  lower  bowel  of  children 
sometimes  gets  so  weakened  that  it  drops  down,  and  projects  through 
the  fundament.  Occasionally,  only  the  mucous  membrane  which 
lines  it  comes  down,  in  the  shape  of  a small  tumor,  causing  a sense 
of  bearing  down  and  smarting.  These  fallings-down  occur  when  the 
child  goes  to  stool.  Whether  it  be  the  bowel  or  the  lining  membrane 
which  has  come  down,  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  long  down,  inflam- 
mation will  take  place,  and  to  return  it  will  then  be  very  difficult. 

Treatment Place  the  child  upon  his  back,  and,  having  smeared 

the  thumbs,  or  forefingers,  with  lard  or  sweet  oil,  press  them  gently 
upon  the  tumor  in  such  direction  as  shall  tend  to  return  it  within  the 
body.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  push  the  forefinger  into  the  gut,  so 
as  to  relax  the  circular  muscle  which  contracts  upon  and  holds  it.  If 
the  falling  is  caused  by  straining  at  stool,  made  necessary  by  costive- 
ness, some  ripe  fruit  stewed  in  molasses,  or  rye  hastj'-pudding  and 
molasses,  should  be  given  to  the  child  daily,  and  it  should  be  caused 
to  empty  the  bowels  while  standing  up.  To  strengthen  the  bowel, 
few  things  are  better  than  cold  water,  applied  to  the  fundament 
several  times  a day.  An  astringent  wash  of  oak-bark  (232)  is  also 
valuable.  Should  the  bowel  become  so  much  relaxed  that  these 
means  fail,  a tight  bandage  must  be  applied  to  support  the  funda- 
ment. Be  careful  that  some  ignorant  pretender  does  not — as  has 
happened  — apply  the  ligature  or  the  knife,  and  cut  off  the  tumor, 
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instead  of  returning  it  into  the  body.  Feed  upon  the  simplest  of 
liquid  food. 

Gastric  Fever  of  Infancy. 

The  inflammatory  affections  of  the  bowels,  which  happen  after 
teeth-cutting,  are  frequently  accompanied  by  remittent  fever,  — the 
fever  showing  itself  very  distinctly  towards  evening,  and  subsiding, 
or  nearly  disappearing,  in  the  morning.  It  is  a sympathetic  fever, 
and  is  generally  the  result  of  a reaction  produced  by  inflammation  of 
the  stomach,  or  ileum,  or  colon.  The  attack  is  sometimes  sudden, 
though  generally  gradual. 

Symptoms. — For  several  days,  the  child  will  be  languid  and 
fretful,  with  loss  of  appetite,  increased  thirst,  and  some  heat  of  skin. 
Towards  night  these  symptoms  are  more  intense;  the  skin  is  more 
hot,  the  thirst  and  restlessness  are  greater,  the  pulse  more  rapid.  In 
the  morning,  the  skin  is  more  moist  and  cool,  and  the  child  falls  into 
a short,  disturbed  sleep.  Early  in  the  attack,  the  bowels  are  consti- 
pated, — though  there  is  sometimes  diarrhoea,  or  a frequent  desire  to 
go  to  stool  without  much  being  passed.  The  evacuations  are  always 
unnatural  and  very  offensive.  They  are  dark-colored,  or  clay-like,  or 
of  the  consistency  of  tar,  — sometimes  mixed  with  mucus,  and  occa- 
sionally with  blood.  There  is  tenderness  of  the  belly,  and  pressure 
upon  it  causes  pain.  It  is  also  hot  to  the  touch,  while  the  feet  are 
cold.  The  face  is  flushed,  and  the  breath  has  a decidedly  sickly 
smell.  The  stomach  is  irritable,  and  vomiting  is  frequent.  The 
tongue,  after  a time,  becomes  coated,  dry,  and  pointed. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease,  there  is,  frequently,  diarrhoea, 
the  passages  being  unhealthy  and  fetid ; the  tongue  is  covered  with 
a brownish-yellow  mucus,  the  gums  with  sores ; the  lips  are  parched 
and  cracked;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored,  with  a white  sedi- 
ment; the  skin,  dry,  harsh,  and  dirty-looking;  the  countenance  con- 
tracted and  wrinkled ; and  there  is,  frequently,  a dry,  hacking  cough. 

Treatment.  — Regulate  the  diet.  This  is  important.  In  recent 
and  acute  cases,  withhold  all  food,  except  some  cold  mucilaginous 
fluid  to  drink,  as  rice-water,  gum-water,  infusion  of  slippery-elm  bark, 
or  milk  diluted  with  barley-water.  Give  a warm  or  tepid  bath  daily. 
Purgatives  should  be  used  sparingly.  The  bowels,  when  costive,  had 
better,  generally,  be  opened  by  injections  of  tepid  water,  or  thin 
gruel.  If  any  laxative  be  used,  let  it  be  the  compound  rhubarb 
powder,  or  either  of  the  following  (28),  (281).  When  the  discharges 
have  become  healthy,  and  the  tongue  clean  and  moist,  some  light 
bitter,  as  the  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  or  calumba,  in  combination 
with  diluted  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  given.  These, 
carefully  given,  with  the  daily  tepid  bath,  and  exercise  in  the  open 
air  will  soon  restore  the  strength. 
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Mesenteric  Disease. 

This  attacks  scrofulous  children  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
ten  years.  Its  symptoms  are  a prominent  belly  and  loss  of  flesh, 
particularly  upon  the  arms  and  legs.  To  be  able  to  feel  the  enlarged 
and  hardened  glands  through  the  walls  of  the  belly  is  the  surest 
sign  of  this  disease.  When  the  complaint  is  long-continued,  the 
child  loses  all  its  flesh,  and  dies  in  almost  a complete  skeleton  state. 

Treatment.  — If  there  is  inflammation  or  other  disorder  in  the 
stomach  or  bowels,  attend  to  this  first.  Then  put  the  patient  on  a 
generous  diet,  such  as  meat-broths,  etc.  Give  bicarbonate  of  potassa, 
dissolved  in  the  infusion  of  calumba  or  quassia,  and  when  there  is 
costiveness,  add  rhubarb  to  the  preparation.  For  the  enlargement 
of  the  glands,  apply,  externally,  an  ointment  (184)  of  the  iodide  of 
lead,  or  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  (185).  Give  an  ioduretted  bath, 
daily,  which  is  formed  by  adding  one  grain  of  iodine  and  two  grains 
of  iodide  of  potassium  to  each  gallon  of  warm  water. 

The  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron,  three  to  five  drops,  should  be  given  inter- 
nally three  times  a day,  in  a little  water,  or  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
five  grains,  and  compound  infusion  of  gentian  one-half  teaspoonful. 
Daily  sponging  the  body  in  salt  and  water,  and  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  are  important. 


Rickets. 

This  is  also  a disease  of  scrofulous  children.  By  some  defective 
process  of  nutrition  in  such  children,  there  does  not  enter  into  the 
bones  enough  phosphate  of  lime  to  harden  them,  and  the  weight  of 
the  body,  or  the  pulling  of  the  muscles,  or  the  pressure  of  the 
clothing,  bends  and  distorts  them  in  all  manner  of  ways.  The  heads 
of  the  thigh-bones  are  pushed  nearer  together,  making  the  lower  belly 
narrow;  the  backbone  is  so  curved  as  to  lessen  the  height;  the 
shoulder-blades  stand  up  like  wings  when  flying  is  contemplated  ; 
and  the  shoulders  are  so  lifted  up  that  the  head  seems  only  a little 
higher  than  the  elevations  on  each  side. 

Treatment.  — A good,  generous,  wholesome  diet,  properly  regu- 
lated; out-door  exercise;  the  tepid  or  cold  salt-water  sponge-bath, 
with  friction,  and  but  little  medicine.  The  hypophosphite  of  lime, 
in  two-grain  doses,  given  in  a little  sweetened  water,  three  times  a 
day,  or  the  syrup  of  the  hypophosphites,  in  half-teaspoonful  doses, 
three  times  a day,  may  be  given  with  advantage.  The  pyrophosphate 
of  iron,  combined  with  the  lime,  makes  a good  tonic  for  scrofulous 
children. 


The  Blue  Disease. — Cyanosis . 

This  disease  is  known  by  a blue,  purple,  -or  leaden  tinge  over  the 
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whole  body.  The  warmth  of  the  body  is  reduced,  there  is  difficult 
breathing,  which  is  increased  by  quick  motion  or  by  crying.  The 
disease  is  generally  fatal.  The  blueness  is  occasioned  either  by  the 
passage  between  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  heart  remaining  open 
after  birth,  so  as  to  let  the  blue,  venous  blood  run  through  and  mix 
with  the  red  arterial  blood,  thus  making  the  whole  blue,  or  by  the 
obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  withholds  the  blood  from 
the  lungs,  and  does  not  allow  it  to  be  arterialized  and  reddened.  This 
latter  opinion  is  the  more  general  one  now. 

Treatment.  — Keep  the  patient,  as  much  as  possible,  in  a state  of 
rest,  so  that  the  circulation  may  not  be  hurried.  Allow  pure,  fresh 
air,  easily-digested  food,  and  protect  the  body  from  cold  and  damp- 
ness. Hold  the  infant  near  the  fire,  and  apply  gentle  friction  over 
the  head  and  body  with  a warm,  soft  cloth. 

Fits. 

Most  persons  have  seen  a baby  in  fits;  and  it  is  a sad  sight,  — its 
little  face  all  distorted  and  livid,  its  eyes  rolling  and  squinting  fright- 
fully; its  hands  clenched,  arms  bent,  legs  drawn  up,  body  arched 
backward,  and  limbs  twitching  violently,  — itself  insensible  and  un- 
able to  see  or  swallow  or  move.  After  a time,  the  fit  ceases,  some- 
times by  degrees,  at  other  times  suddenly,  the  child  fetching  a deep 
sigh,  and  then  lying  quiet  and  pale,  as  if  it  had  fainted.  From  this 
state  it  passes  into  a sleep,  and,  on  waking,  some  hours  after,  seems 
quite  well. 

Fits  may  attack  a child  which  is  apparently  well,  occurring  daily, 
or  even  several  times  a day,  and  it  may  linger  on  for  weeks.  A 
child  may  have  tits  from  a great  variety  of  causes  ; they  therefore, 
have  a different  meaning  in  different  cases.  But  they  always  show 
that  the  brain  has  in  some  way  been  disturbed. 

Treatment. — As  fits  are  not  a disease  in  themselves,  but  only  a 
symptom  of  some  disease,  the  treatment  must  have  reference  to  the 
cause.  Sometimes,  while  the  fit  lasts,  it  is  wLe  to  do  nothing.  But, 
if  a fit  come  suddenly,  in  the  case  of  a child  previously  healthy,  it  is 
generally  safe  to  place  it  in  a hot  bath,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dash 
cold  water  on  its  face,  or  to  pour  cold  water  on  its  head,  or  hold  on 
it  a large  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water.  The  hot  bath  will  draw  the 
blood  to  the  skin,  and  away  from  the  overloaded  brain.  It  will  quiet 
the  disturbance  of  the  system,  and  if  scarlet-fever  or  measles  are 
about  to  appear,  it  will  bring  them  out. 

Marasmus 

Marasmus  or  infantile  debility,  is  a condition  which  occurs  when 
a child  is  unable  to  absorb  nutrition  from  its  food.  The  exact 
cause  is  unknown  and  usually  there  is  some  deeper  seated  trouble 


present  to  account  for  marasmus,  which  is  really  a symptom  in  these 
cases. 

The  debility  is  extreme  and  an  atrophy  or  shrinkage  of  all  portions 
of  the  body  excepting  the  bones  occurs.  Practically  speaking  the 
disease  is  one  of  auto-starvation  and  in  giany  cases  the  only  symptom 
present  is  the  continued  diminution  of  weight,  which  is  progressive 
and  death  may  result. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  is  by  proper  food,  which  consists  of 
modifying  cows’  milk  so  that  the  child  may  take  a weak  food  suit- 
able to  its  needs  where  it  would  be  unable  to  absorb  ordinary  milk. 
See  articles  on  food  for  infants. 
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Having  now  treated  of  those  disorders  which  affect  the  skin,  the 
brain  and  nerves,  the  throat,  the  lungs  and  their  appendages,  the 
heart  and  its  covering,  the  abdominal  cavity  and  its  lining  membrane, 
the  sexual  organs,  and  those  complaints  peculiar  to  females  and  chil- 
dren, it  remains  to  speak  of  those  others  — fewer  in  number — which 
are  not  specially  developed  in  any  particular  part,  but  disturb  the 
whole  system. 

Blood. 

Composition  of  the  Blood. — The  weight  of  the  blood  of  the  body 
being  1-13  of  the  total  weight,  its  examination  must  necessarily  be  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  study  of  disease,  and  as  the  examination 
of  the  blood  in  a scientific  way  is  the  result  of  the  later  year’s  investiga- 
tion a short  description  of  the  methods  employed  is  here  inserted. 
Though  some  finer  sub-divisions  may  be  made,  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purposes  to  consider  the  two  kinds  of  corpuscles  which  constitute  the 
solid  portion  and  the  fibrin  and  plasma  which  make  up  the  fluid  portion 
of  the  blood.  The  corpuscles  are  divided  into  red  and  white 
corpuscles,  the  red  being  in  much  greater  number,  give  the  color  to 
the  blood,  their  proportion  being  five  million  in  one  cubic  millimetre 
of  blood,  a c.  m.  being  the  standard  of  measure  and  is  equal  to  a 
Very  small  drop.  The  white  corpuscles  in  healthy  blood  number 
about  5,000  to  a c.  m.  Roughly  speaking,  the  human  body  contains 
about  five  to  seven  quarts  of  blood  in  the  vessels  and  the  tissues. 
On  making  an  examination  of  the  red  blood  corpuscles  they  are 
found  to  vary  in  disease  from  one  million  or  even  less,  to  the  normal 
number  or  slightly  in  excess  of  five  million.  This  diminution  is 
found  in  the  so-called  anaemias.  There  are  simple  and  pernicious 
anaemia  and  a third  blood  disease  is  chlorosis  or  yellow  sickness,  in 
which  the  corpuscles  may  not  be  greatly  diminished  in  number  but 
the  coloring  matter  has  disappeared.  This  coloring  matter  which  is 
known  as  haemoglobin  is  determined  by  extracting  a small  drop  of 
blood  from  the  body,  diluting  with  a mild  acid  which  destroys  cor- 
puscles and  the  resulting  shade  of  color  is  compared  with  coloring 
plates  of  standard  strength.  The  white  corpuscles  are  divided  into 
three  or  four  important  groups,  of  which  the  leukocytes  are  about 
sixty  per  cent. 
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Anaemia. 

Causes. — Simple  ansemia  may  occur  from  a variety  of  causes  and  is 
a very  common  disease  after  hemorrhage  from  the  body,  as  the  result 
of  injury,  losing  an  ear,  arm  or  leg,  or  even  wounds  that  allow  the 
escape  of  considerable  blood  before  the  flow  of  blood  is  stopped  will 
result  in  an  anaemic  condition  of  the  patient.  A serious  disturbance 
of  nutrition  either  from  starvation  or  because  the  food  that  is  taken 
into  the  body  does  not  nourish.  The  occupation  of  the  patient  which 
may  be  unhealthy  such  as  working  in  paint  shops  or  sewers  or  chemi- 
cal works  or  exposure  to  disease  such  as  malaria. 

Symptoms. — Headache,  dizziness,  ringing  in  the  ear  with  blurred 
vision,  liability  of  palpitation,  especially  under  nervous  disturban- 
ces, general  sickness  of  the  body  with  backache,  diminished  or  entire 
lack  of  appetite,  gas  in  the  stomach,  pain  after  eating,  disturbances 
of  the  bowels,  usually  constipation,  pallor  of  the  lips,  cheeks,  finger- 
nails, and  loss  of  flesh  and  strength. 

Treatment. — If  the  cause  ean  be  found  the  treatment  will  be 
rewarded  by  a great  improvement  with  its  removal  and  the  use  of 
proper  blood  tonics.  Iron  and  arsenic  are  the  remedies  employed  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  coloring  matter. 

Unnatural  articles  of  diet,  if  used  in  excess,  often  cause  a condition 
of  the  stomach  which  will  result,  if  not  checked,  in  chlorosis  or 
green  sickness. 

Chlorosis. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  are  practically  those  of  the  other 
amemias.  Heart  trouble,  such  as  palpitation,  irregular  beat  of  the 
heart,  ringing  in  the  ears  are  possibly  more  common  than  in  simple 
amemia  and  the  color  changes  in  appearance  to  a greenish  yellow; 
the  patient  may  seem  more  stout  owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  legs, 
enclosing  a vein  when  the  disease  has  lasted  some  time. 

Treatment. — If  the  disease  has  not  been  present  over  too  long  a 
time  the  treatment  recommended  for  simple  amemia  will  usually  be 
sufficient  to  obtain  a cure.  Great  care  must  be  given  to  see  that  the 
person  has  an  abundance  of  easily  digested  and  nourishing  food,  that 
they  have  plenty  of  air,  large  amount  of  rest,  and  on  no  account 
must  exercise  be  carried  to  the  point  of  fatigue.  The  preparations 
of  cod  liver  oil  in  emulsion  if  not  offensive  to  the  person,  and  all  the 
fat  that  can  be  taken  in  the  form  of  butter,  cream,  and  milk  should 
be  given  to  those  who  are  thin.  Strychnine  in  1-60  grain  dose  three 
times  a day  after  meals,  quinine  in  moderate  doses  of  one  grain  after 
meals  and  the  care  of  the  person,  if  a young  girl,  at  the  monthly  period, 
to  prevent  cold  being  taken  will  all  be  of  value. 
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Pernicious  Anaemia. 

Pernicious  anaemia  is  the  name  given  to  the  third  and  fatal  variety 
of  blood  diseases,  because  no  cure  has  yet  been  found  to  limit  its 
onward  march.  The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  described  under 
simple  anaemia  and  chlorosis,  but  no  cause  can  usually  be  found  for 
them  and  no  cure  likewise.  Happily  the  disease  is  not  common  and 
is  exceedingly  rare  in  childhood. 

Leucocytosis. 

This  is  a name  given  to  a condition  of  the  blood  where  the  white 
corpuscles  are  increased  in  amount.  In  certain  blood  diseases,  of 
which  leukaemia  is  the  best  example,  the  increase  is  enormous  at 
times,  even  reaching  to  80,000  and  100,000  corpuscles  in  the  same 
amount  of  blood  that  should  have  only  five  to  six  thousand. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  very  similar  to  the  anaemias 
and  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  could  only  be  made  out  by  a scientific 
examination  of  the  blood.  It  is  accompanied  by  swelling  of  the 
glands,  but  as  this  also  occurs  in  other  diseases,  their  value  is  not  of 
great  importance,  but  a small  increase  of  the  white  corpuscles  is  found 
in  such  a great  number  of  more  common  disease  that  an  examination 
of  the  blood  is  made  as  a routine  measure.  In  many  cases,  for  in- 
stance, in  appendicitis  the  white  corpuscles  increase  to  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  per  cubic  millimeter;  in  pneumonia  they  also  in- 
crease sometimes  to  forty  per  cubic  millimeter. 

In  other  more  common  diseases  as  tonsilitis  or  sore  throat,  erysipelas, 
in  small  pox,  inflammatory  diseases  such  as  felon,  boils,  bone  diseases 
and  lung  troubles  a greater  or  less  increase  is  always  found.  In  other 
diseases  absence  of  an  increase  often  enables  the  right  diagnosis  to 
be  made  out,  for  in  typhoid  fever  which  might  in  the  early  stages  be 
mistaken  for  appendicitis  there  would  be  no  increase  in  the  formation 
of  the  disease  but  it  would  probably  be  marked  in  the  latter  stages. 
In  malaria  there  is  no  increase  but  an  examination  of  the  individual 
cells  of  the  blood  under  a microscope  of  fair  power  would  discover 
the  organism  of  malaria  which  is  the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Bacteriology. 

It  is  now  well  understood  that  every  specific  disease,  every  com- 
municable disease  is  due  to  the  introduction  into  the  body  of  a specific 
cause  of  that  disease  which  is  called  a germ.  For  example,  one 
variety,  a microscopical  form  of  animal  life  the  so-called  plasmodium 
of  Laveran,  the  discoverer,  is  the  cause  of  malaria.  An  example  of 
another  variety  is  one  of  vegetable  life  in  its  lower  form  and  the 
germ  of  the  disease  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis.  During  the  life 
processes  of  these  germs  a poison  is  formed  called  a toxin  which  has  a 
marked  influence  in  the  course  which  the  disease  runs  and  in  many 
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instances  it  is  the  toxin  manufactured  rather  than  the  primary  onset 
of  the  disease  which  makes  the  trouble  greater  or  less.  The  mem- 
brane of  diphtheria  in  many  instances  is  not  great  enough  to  cause 
the  severe  results  obtained  in  this  disease  and  persons  die  from  an 
attack  with  relatively  little  membrane  present  in  the  throat.  This 
is  the  result  of  the  toxin,  or  poison  generated  by  the  germ,  and  during 
its  circulation  through  the  body  causes  the  fatal  result  by  several 
paths,  one  being  the  paralysis  of  the  nerves  so  that  swallowing  is 
impossible  or  the  heart  is  not  controlled  by  the  nerves  that  usually 
act  upon  it  with  a control  similar  to  a safety  valve.  The  toxin  of 
tuberculosis  is  tuberculin.  Pneumonia  is  due  to  the  pneumococcus. 

Typhoid  fever  is  due  to  the  bacillus  of  Eberth,  the  discoverer. 
The  disease  of  plague  is  due  to  the  bacillus  of  Yersin  discovered  in 
1894.  Even  now,  many  diseases,  some  of  the  oldest  have  escaped 
giving  up  the  secret  of  their  communicability  to  investigators.  It 
seems  strange  too,  for  many  of  them  have  been  accepted  as  conta- 
gious from  earliest  times.  Take  leprosy  as  an  example  of  a disease 
known  since  the  world  began  and  yet  while  we  are  sure  it  is  due  to 
a specific  germ,  yet  the  identical  one  has  never  been  insolated. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  methods  of  prevention  of  disease  as 
well  as  the  causes  and  the  treatment  of  them.  Only  the  ignorant,  or 
worse  still,  those  unwilling  to  believe  facts  can  refuse  to  accept  the 
record  compiled  each  year  of  the  great  decrease  in  the  mortality 
rate  of  disease.  This  it  is  our  duty  to  prevent  transmission  of,  and 
that  it  is  due  to  this  prevention  in  many  cases,  may  well  be  verified 
by  further  reports.  For  example,  the  death  rate  of  typhoid  is  not 
much  diminished  in  general  practice  from  that  of  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago  but  the  per  cent,  of  cases  reported  annually  is  much  dimin- 
ished. Of  course  by  newer  treatment  and  quicker  methods  of  diag- 
nosis the  comfort  of  the  patient  is  increased  and  complications  averted, 
and  in  that  way  the  patient  is  carried  through  the  illness  with  less 
loss  of  strength,  but  it  is  much  better  not  to  have  been  sick,  and  since 
we  now  understand  about  the  transmission  of  disease  through  drink- 
ing water,  milk,  and  from  foul  matter,  disease  is  prevented  or  stopped 
after  our  investigation  determines  its  source.  Malaria  was  formerly 
very  prevalent  in  Michigan  but  in  ten  years  the  percentage  of  cases 
is  less  than  one-fourth.  This  benefit  was  due  to  better  draining  of 
swamps,  marshes,  and  stagnant  pools,  employment  of  mosquito 
nettings,  and  improvement  of  drinking  water  service. 

Yellow  fever  is  transmitted  by  the  mosquito  in  a manner  identical 
with  malaria. 

There  has  been  a great  amount  of  labor  expended  by  our  govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  medical  profession  determining  how  far  the  . 
cause  of  malaria  is  due  to  infection  of  mosquitoes.  By  injecting 
the  organism  of  malaria  in  the  saliva  of  the  mosquito  after  a bite 
of  a person  by  a mosquito,  it  has  been  possible  to  cause  that 
patient  to  have  a true  attack  of  chills  and  fever,  also  germs  have  been 
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found  in  the  deposit  of  eggs  by  a mosquito  upon  the  surface  of  pools 
of  stagnant  water,  as  shallow  wells,  ponds  without  an  outlet,  etc. 
The  germs  are  liberated  and  drinkers  of  such  water  acquire  the  disease. 

An  example  of  an  entirely  different  nature  in  regard  to  action,  but 
similar  in  result,  is  a disease  best  known  of  all  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  fearful  results,  and  that  is  tuberculosis  or  consumption,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  phthisis. 

Let  me  quote  the  statistics  of  a city  like  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Her 
population  in  1891  was  910,000  and  the  deaths  from  consumption 
was  2,117.  Ten  years  later,  in  1901,  the  population  was  1,209,064, 
a gain  of  300,000,  yet  the  deaths  from  consumption  was  2,474,  or  a 
gain  of  350  deaths  against  300,000  living.  Boston  had  a death  rate 
in  1853  of  48  people  in  each  10,000  inhabitants;  last  year  only  23 
in  10,000  died.  Now  this  disease  is  spread  mostly  through  atmos- 
pheric dust  which  is  also  true  of  most  of  the  communicable  diseases  as 
diphtheria,  pneumonia,  influenza,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  whooping 
cough  and  smallpox,  and  not  only  are  they  contracted  through  the 
nose  and  throat,  but  are  most  often  spread  from  the  nose  and  throat. 
It  must  be  explained  that  the  germs  of  many  diseases  which  are  preva- 
lent in  the  air  are  often  distributed  upon  mucous  membranes  of  per- 
sons not  ill  with  the  disease.  The  more  numerous  the  germs  the 
greater  the  danger  that  they  will  land  upon  some  abrasion  of  the  mem- 
brane, or  the  vitality  of  the  person  will  be  lowered  to  a degree  of  so- 
called  susceptibility,  which  is  the  term  used  for  the  condition  when  a 
person  is  especially  liable  to  contract  that  disease. 

Expectoration  is,  of  course,  the  great  carrier  of  germs,  but  coughing, 
sneezing  and  sometimes  in  speaking,  little  drops  of  saliva  or  a fine, 
moist  spray  are  thrown  out  which  contain  germs. 

Plague  is  the  disease  where  the  infection  by  this  manner  causes 
the  glands  of  the  body  to  be  swollen  sometimes  to  a very  large  size, 
and  until  the  antidote  was  discovered  there  was  no  cure  known  after 
a person  had  once  become  afflicted  by  this  disease. 

Another  method  of  transference  is  by  rats,  either  by  biting  or  from 
fleas  which  have  infested  the  rats,  also  flies,  conveying  by  means  of 
their  feet  germs  from  sputa,  excreta,  sores,  etc.  Probably  typhoid 
has  been  transferred  in  this  way  many  times.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
bowels  results  from  swallowing  of  saliva  or  sputum  of  a patient  whose 
lungs  are  already  infected  or  from  milk  or  water.  Should  the  milk 
or  water  have  been  boiled,  this  danger  would  have  been  done  away 
with. 

Having  considered  at  some  length  how  bacteria  obtain  an  entrance 
into  the  body  our  common  sense  shows  us  the  way  to  a prevention 
of  the  disease  in  many  of  the  cases.  Stings  of  mosquito  and  bites 
of  animals  can  be  guarded  against  in  many  instances  and  when  con- 
tagious disease  is  about  us  we  may  with  more  safety  keep  people 
from  that  ; but  we  have  got  to  breathe  and  our  object  must  be  to 
make  the  air  as  pure  as  possible  either  by  cleansing  the  air  or  by 
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ventilation,  changing  the  contaminated  air  for  pure  air,  which  is  the 
far  better  way. 

And  the  method  of  cure  as  well  as  prevention  is  instanced  by  our 
efforts  in  paying  attention  to  the  person  of  the  patient  as  well  as  the 
disease.  As  good  soil  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  germs,  so  we 
make  the  soil  as  poor  as  possible  by  building  up  the  patient  and 
assist  the  tissues  to  fight  the  disease  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  organ- 
isms themselves.  So  tonics,  and  general  tissue  builders,  with  a few 
symptomatic  remedies  to  control  cough,  produce  sleep,  etc.,  enable 
us  to  obtain  the  trinity  of  pure  air,  good  food,  necessary  rest. 

Now  a few  words  on  the  counteraction  of  the  poisons  or  toxins  by 
antitoxin  either  by  nature  or  by  man.  The  help  we  hoped  to  obtain 
when  it  was  thought  an  antitoxin  of  consumption  had  been  discov- 
ered has  not  been  realized,  for  it  has  proved  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
poison  and  its  results  have  proved  of  little  value  except  as  a method 
of  diagnosing  the  disease. 

The  antitoxine  of  diphtheria,  of  tetanus  which  is  lockjaw,  that 
of  bubonic  plague,  and  that  of  septicaemia  or  blood  poisoning  have 
all  been  proved  of  great  service. 

The  word  antitoxin  explains  itself,  meaning  against  poisons.  When 
the  germs  obtain  a foothold  in  the  system  they  occur  both  as  the  local 
manifestation,  such  as  the  membrane  in  diphtheria,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  lung  in  tuberculosis  and  the  general  manifestation  such 
as  the  poison  I have  described.  Nature  herself  attempts  to  counter- 
act this  poison  by  an  antitoxin  of  her  own,  but  in  many  cases  the 
amount  of  antitoxin  manufactured  is  in  too  great  a quantity  and  the 
time  limited  too  short  for  nature  to  do  satisfactory  work  before  the 
patient  would  be  dead. 

So  we  reinforce  nature  with  antitoxin  manufactured  by  man.  With 
antitoxin  of  diphtheria  as  an  example  I will  explain  briefly  how  it  is 
accomplished.  The  primary  object  is  to  inject  toxin  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  cause  nature  to  manufacture  her  own  yet  by  gauging  the 
quantity  and  increasing  the  amount  gradually  until  at  last  a dose 
can  be  injected  which  would  have  caused  death  if  given  in  the  first 
place.  If  no  reaction  of  temperature  and  no  sickness  occurs  after 
these  large  doses,  then  the  animal  is  said  to  be  immune  and  the  serum 
of  the  blood  drawn  from  such  an  animal  is  the  antitoxin  we  use. 

Malaria  being  caused  by  a form  of  animal  life  does  not  require  an 
antitoxin  as  quinine  has  been  found  to  be  a sufficient  drug  to  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  cause. 

Of  course  smallpox  is  caused  by  a specific  germ  and  yet  no  specific 
treatment  is  at  present  known.  Vaccination  as  you  know  is  a pre- 
ventive and  not  a cure.  Immunization  has  been  known  since  1798 
when  the  first  published  reports  from  Jenner  to  whom  we  owe  the 
chsco very,  appeared. 

He  had  noticed  that  the  dairy  maids  were  practically  free  from 
smallpox.  Then  sores  were  noticed  on  their  fingers  which  resembled 
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the  sores  on  the  cows.  It  has  not  even  yet  been  settled  that  cow 
pox  is  or  is  not  similar  to  smallpox  but  with  its  virulence  modified. 
As  a matter  of  fact  smallpox  has  been  given  to  a cow,  but  the  further 
fact  remains  that  cow  pox  does  prevent  in  the  human  system  the 
disease  of  smallpox.  Formerly  vaccination  took  place  through 
human  beings  after  originally  being  taken  from  the  cow,  but  it  was 
discovered  that  the  protective  power  diminished  by  repeated  trans- 
missions through  the  human  system  so  that  virus  obtained  from  the 
cow  is  now  used  almost  exclusively.  Formerly  the  death  rate  of 
persons  exposed  was  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  took  the  disease,  and 
about  that  rate  remains  today  but  it  will  be  shown  how  much  less 
the  danger  is  when  vaccination  is  enforced. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  been  accepted  by  some  since 
1798  that  an  immunity  has  been  offered  from  the  disease,  yet  even 
today  many  of  the,  if  I may  use  the  terms,  ugliest  opponents  are 
intelligent  medical  men. 

Germany  made  the  first  laws  and  in  fact  she  stands  alone  in  enforc- 
ing vaccination.  In  1871  a smallpox  epidemic  broke  out,  and  out 
of  a population  of  50,000,000  she  had  143,000  deaths.  In  1874  she 
made  her  famous  laws  of  compulsory  vaccination  and  last  year  with 
a much  increased  population  she  had  100  deaths  and  these  occurred 
on  the  towns  of  the  frontier.  Another  instance  was  the  Franco- 
German  war  when  Germany  with  her  army  vaccinated,  lost  only  278 
by  death  from  smallpox,  while  France  without  any  vaccination  laws 
lost  23,000  men.  In  those  whom  the  attack  was  from  one  to  five 
years  old  one  might  contract  the  disease  with  chances  against  it,  and 
if  contracted,  only  in  a light  form.  If  unvaccinated  and  you  get  the 
disease,  you  stand  just  an  even  chance  of  recovery  or  death. 

Fever. 

Fever  is  a disease  which  affects  the  system  generally,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  more  or  less  excitement  of  the  circulation,  increased 
heat,  diminished  strength,  and,  oftentimes,  unnatural  thirst.  The  de- 
gree of  excitement  is  measured  by  the  state  of  the  pulse.  Of  this 
state,  there  are  two  characteristic  indications  : namel y,  frequency  and 
hardness.  A pulse  is  frequent  when  its  rapidity  exceeds  that  of 
health ; it  is  hard  when  its  stroke  resists  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
with  unusual  force. 

In  health,  the  pulse  of  an  adult  beats  from  sixty  to  eighty  times  in 
a minute  ; that  of  children  is  more  frequent.  The  pulsations  of  the 
heart  of  the  unborn  infant,  as  heard  through  the  body  of  the  mother, 
are  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  a minute.  After  birth,  the  pulse  varies 
from  one  hundred  and  forty  down  to  the  standard  of  adult  age.  To 
appreciate  hardness  of  pulse,  experience  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  great  activity  of  the  circulation,  in  fever,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  heat  and  thirst,  and  tends  directly  to  waste  the  ener- 
gies and  consume  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The  heat  of  fever 
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lessens  or  dries  up  the  secretions,  or  different  fluids  of  the  body, 
which,  in  a state  of  health,  are  separated  from  the  blood  for  various 
purposes.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  dry  skin,  scanty  urine,  etc. 

A crisis  of  fever  is  that  period  in  its  course  when  unfavorable 
symptoms  give  place  to  those  of  returning  health. 

A course  of  fever,  or,  in  common  language,  a run  of  fever , is  dis- 
tinguished by  a great  variety  of  symptoms,  which  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly spoken  of  in  the  pages  which  follow. 


Typhoid  Fever. 

Of  the  different  kinds  of  fever,  this  is  one  of  the  most  common 
and  widely  prevalent.  The  name  typhoid  is  from  two  Greek  words 
which  mean  like  typhus , or  similar  to  typhus.  The  word  typhus , from 
a Greek  word  signifying  stupor , means  stupid , didl  or  low  ; and,  when  * 
applied  to  a fever,  implies  that  is  low , or  characterized  by  great  nerv- 
ous depression. 

Typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  if  not  identical,  are  so  similar  in  his- 
tory and  treatment  as  to  make  unnecessary  their  consideration  under 
separate  heads.  The  following  is  one  of  the  differences  claimed  to 
exist  between  the  two  : namely,  in  typhus  fever,  the  belly  is  flat ; 
there  is  no  marked  disease  of  the  bowels,  and  generally  no  diarrhoea 
until  the  second  or  third  week.  In  typhoid  fever,  on  the  contrary, 
some  small  glands,  called  Peyers  glands , situated  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  small  intestines,  are  always  inflamed,  and  sometimes  ulcer- 
ated ; and  consequently,  among  the  sjnnptoms  most  frequently  no- 
ticed, are  diarrhoea,  and  drum-like  swelling  of  the  belly,  called  tym- 
panites. 

Symptoms.  — The  disease  often  has  precursory  symptoms.  For 
several  days  before  its  actual  beginning,  the  patient  droops.  He  may 
attend  to  his  various  duties,  but  does  not  seem  well ; he  is  low-spir- 
ited and  languid ; is  indisposed  to  any  exertion  of  body  or  mind  ; lias 
pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  extremities ; loses  his  appetite  ; and 
although  dull  and  perhaps  drowsy  in  the  daytime,  his  sleep  is  inter- 
rupted and  unrefreshing  at  night.  The  immediate  harbinger  of  the 
fever  is  a chill,  often  so  marked  as  to  cause  violent  shivering. 

The  history  of  the  first  week  shows  increased  heat  of  the  surface  • 
frequent  pulse  ranging  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty , 
furred  tongue ; restlessness  and  sleeplessness  ; headache  and  pain  in 
the  back ; sometimes  diarrhoea  and  swelling  of  the  belly ; and  some- 
times nausea  and  vomiting-. 

The  second  week  is  frequently  distinguished  by  an  eruption  of 
small,  rose-colored  spots  upon  the  belly,  and  by  a crop  of  little  watery 
pimples  upon  the  neck  and  chest,  having  the  appearance  of  minute 
drops  of  sweat  standing  on  the  skin,  and  hence  called  sudamina,  or 
sweat-drops ; the  tongue  is  dry  and  black,  or  red  and  sore,  the  teeth 
are  foul ; there  may  be  delirium  and  dullness  of  hearing ; and  the 
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symptoms  generally  are  more  serious  than  during  the  first  week. 
Occasionally,  at  this  period,  the  bowels  are  perforated  or  eaten 
through  by  ulceration,  and  the  patient  suddenly  sinks. 

If  the  disease  proceeds  unfavorably  into  the  third  week,  there  is 
low  muttering  and  delirium;  great  exhaustion;  sliding  down  of  the 
patient  towards  the  foot  of  the  bed  ; twitching  of  the  muscles  ; bleed- 
ing from  the  bowels  ; and  red  or  purple  spots  upon  the  skin. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  recovery  takes  place,  the  countenance  bright- 
ens ; the  pulse  moderates  ; the  tongue  cleans,  and  the  discharges 
assume  the  appearance  they  have  in  health. 

Prevention  of  Typhoid. 

It  is  a duty  that  we  owe  to  friends  as  well  as  ourselves  to  use  all 
possible  protection  that  the  disease  will  not  be  spread,  as  the  cause  of 
the  disease  has  been  found  in  every  case  of  death.  It  is  necessary 
that  we  destroy  all  germs  without  the  body  and  those  possible  for 
us  within  the  body,  which  may  be  sources  of  contagion.  While  heat 
would  probably  be  the  best  and  easiest  method  used  and  the  tem- 
perature of  160  degrees  Fahrenheit,  of  course  this  method  would  be 
impractical.  The  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  in  90  per  cent,  or 
more  of  the  cases  the  danger  carriers,  and  when  the  germs  dry  and 
get  blown  about  in  the  air,  their  danger  of  mischief  is  increasing. 
Should  discharges  be  allowed  to  contaminate  drinking  water  the  danger 
is  almost  unlimited,  as  in  the  linen  of  typhoid  patients  and  the  hands 
of  those  that  care  for  them.  The  following  illustrates  the  desirability 
of  leaving  nothing  undone  when  caring  for  the  discharges  from  a 
typhoid  patient.  The  town  of  Plymouth  in  Penns}d vania  had  a popu- 
lation a few  years  ago  of  80,000  people.  During  January, 4and  Febru- 
ary of  that  year  a case  of  typhoid  ran  its  course  and  the  discharges, 
without  any  attempt  at  disinfection,  were  carried  out  and  thrown 
upon  the  snow  at  some  distance  from  the  house  but  on  a slope  in- 
clining toward  a mountain  brook,  which  later  became  a part  of  the 
water  supply  of  the  town.  After  the  thaw  in  March  the  brook  was 
allowed  to  empty  into  the  reservoir,  and  fifteen  days  later  an  epidemic 
of  typhoid  began  which  ended  with  a report  of  1,200  out  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  80,000  becoming  sick  with  the  disease  and  the  death  of  a 
great  many  of  them.  Water  boiled  and  then  cooled  is  much  safer 
than  trusting  to  the  many  patent  filters  on  the  market,  and  milk,  if 
suspected,  should  be  treated  likewise,  though  a pure  supply  should 
be  obtained. 

Disinfection. — Carbolic  acid  after  prolonged  action  is  probably 
sufficient  to  remove  the  danger,  but  a quicker  method  is  desirable. 
Corrosive  sublimate,  1 to  1,000  strength,  is  excellent.  It  attacks 
metal  piping  and  therefore  makes  the  repairs  too  costly. 

Lime  is  the  most  efficient  and  being  easily  obtained  is  safe  and 
cheap.  Any  solution  of  lime  which  is  strong  enough  to  be  markedly 
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alkaline  can  be  tested  b}7,  touching  a small  piece  of  litmus  papei  to 
the  solution,  when,  if  alkaline,  it  will  turn  blue.  If  the  discharges 
are  thoroughly  stirred  in  a solution  of  about  the  consistency  of  white- 
wash and  then  turned  down  the  closets,  the  danger  will  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum,  and  by  paying  strict  attention  to  the  hands  and  wrists 
with  soap  anil  water  and  scrubbing-brush,  the  danger  to  yourself  will 
be  prevented.  The  sick  room  should  be  large,  airy,  well  ventilated 
and  without  unnecessary  furniture.  The  bed  should  be  where  the 
light  may  come  to  it  from  the  side  rather  than  having  the  direct  rays 
of  light  coming  over  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  shining  in  the  patient  ’s 
eyes;  all  unnecessary  heat  should  be  excluded,  as  the  fever  of  the 
patient  would  only  be  increased  and  the  temperature  of  the  room 
had  better  be  kept  at  65  degrees.  Open  fires  are  greatly  to  be.  pre- 
ferred for  the  much  better  ventilation  afforded,  with  the  additional 
advantage  that  they  do  not  dry  the  room  as  rapidly  as  hot  ah'  furnaces. 

Treatment.  — Give  the  patient  good  air,  and  frequent  spongings 
with  water,  cold  or  tepid,  as  shall  be  most  agreeable  to  his  feelings. 
Keep  the  bowels  in  order;  by  which  is  meant,  be  more  afraid  of 
diarrhoea  than  of  costiveness.  Diarrhoea  should  be  restrained  by  a 
little  brandy.  As  the  sensations  of  a typhoid  patient  are  blunted 
and  many  times  their  own  fancies  are  mixed  up,  their  time  will  be 
well  taken  in  thinking  them  over,  so  that  attempts  in  entertaining 
the  patient  by  reading  or  conversation  are  unwise.  It  is  even  an 
exertion  for  them  to  fix  their  attention  sufficiently  to  carry  on  a con- 
versation. Within  the  last  ten  years  the  great  increase  in  comfort 
lessened  the  severity  of  the  disease  and  effecting  recovery  of  the 
patient  by  the  use  of  cold  water  bathing  has  caused  this  method  to  be 
almost  universally  used.  With  a patient  whose  temperature  is  102°  or 
over,  we  give  baths  with  water  at  a temperature  of  70  or  75°  F.  every 
three  or  four  hours.  Sponging  the  patient  off  for  twenty  minutes  at 
a time;  keep  the  head  cool  in  the  meantime  by  means  of  cool  water 
or  ice  applications  to  the  head  or  rub  the  patient  gently  to  cause  the 
blood  to  circulate  better  and  stopping  bath  if  the  patient  shows  signs 
of  poor  reaction  or  too  much  discomfort.  The  feeding  of  the  patient 
should  consist  entirely  of  milk  and  broths,  that  is,  a liquid  diet  until 
the  fever  has  abated  and  the  temperature  has  been  normal  a week. 
They  should  have  some  nourishment  every  two  or  three  hours  even 
if  they  do  not  ask  for  it;  and  should  the  milk  cause  much  distress, 
lime  water  in  the  proportion  of  a tablespoonful  to  a glass  full  of  milk 
should  be  given.  Sometimes  milk  is  not  well  borne  by  the  patient 
and  if  the  amounts  show  the  presence  of  undigested  curds,  milk  should 
be  omitted  from  the  diet,  and  the  place  taken  by  predigested  food,  as 
peptonoids  or  milk  which  has  been  digested  by  the  addition  of  the 
peptonizing  powders,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  drug  store. 
Plenty  of  water  should  be  given.  The  amount  of  fluid  during  the 
day  should  be  between  two  and  three  quarts,  or  more  if  the  pa- 
tient desires  it.  Cathartics  after  the  first  days  of  the  disease  are 
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not  given,  but  the  bowels,  if  constipated,  are  to  be  moved  by  injection 
ol  warm  water  or  warm  soap  suds  given  daily  or  every  other  day.  No 
drug  is  absolutely  necessary  until  there  is  some  indication  for  its  use. 
In  diarrhoea  we  may  give  10  to  20  grains  of  bismuth  every  two  or 
three  hours  or  in  other  cases  a pill  containing  J of  a grain  of  acetate 
of  lead  and  one  grain  of  powdered  opium.  For  headache  we  may  use 
phenacetin  in  5 grain  dose  once  every  three  or  four  hours.  For  ex- 
treme cases  of  gas  in  the  bowels  we  may  apply  cloths  wrung  out  in  hot' 
water  to  which  spirits  of  turpentine  has  been  added,  one  tablespoon- 
ful to  a quart,  and  these  cloths  wrung  often  enough  to  keep  them  hot. 
If  hemorrhage,  from  the  bowels  occurs,  which  is  possible  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks,  small  doses  of  laudanum  or  morphine  may 
be  given  to  quiet  the  movement  of  the  bowels,  and  ice  may  be  applied 
to  the  lower  abdomen,  and  the  foot  of  the  bed  raised.  The  disease 
will  probably  last  for  from  four  to  eight  weeks.  The  convalescence  is 
tedious,  the  strength  returns  very  slowly  and  the  possibility  of  re- 
lapse must  always  be  thought  of  until  three  weeks  have  passed  from 
the  time  the  patient’s  temperature  reaches  normal. 

Bilious  Remittent  Fever. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  periodical  fever , which, 
though  varying  considerably  from  each  other  in  several  particulars, 
are  yet  essentially,  in  their  substance,  but  one  disease.  These  are 
Bilious  Remittent  Fever , Pernicious  Intermittent  or  Congestive  Fever , 
and  Intermittent  Fever  or  Fever  and  Ague.  According  to  the  custom 
of  most  writers,  I shall  treat  them  separately,  beginning  with  Bilious 
Remittent  Fever. 

Symptoms.  — The  attack  is  generally  sudden  and  well  marked. 
Some  writers  say  it  has  no  premonitory  symptoms  ; others  that  it 
has.  The  more  general  understanding  is,  that  for  a day  or  two,  or 
even  longer,  before  the  onset,  there  is  a sense  of  languor  and  debility, 
slight  headache,  lack  of  appetite,  furred  tongue,  bitter  taste  in  the 
mouth  in  the  morning,  pains  in  the  joints,  and  general  uneasiness. 

The  formal  onset  is  nearly  always  marked  by  a distinct  chill  or 
rigor,  — sometimes  slight  and  brief ; at  other  times  severe  and  pro- 
longed. The  chill  may  begin  at  the  feet,  or  about  the  shoulder- 
• blades,  or  in  the  back,  and  thence  run  like  small  streams  of  cold 
water  poured  in  every  direction  through  the  whole  body.  There  is 
generally  but  one  well-marked  chill,  the  returns  of  the  paroxysms  of 
fever  being  seldom,  after  the  first,  preceded  by  the  cold  stage. 

At  certain  periods  of  the  day  there  is  an  increased  intensity  in  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease,  occasionally  preceded,  though  generally 
not,  by  the  chill.  Between  this  period  of  severity  in  the  feverish 
symptoms,  and  a similar  period  which  follows  it,  there  is  generally  a 
decrease  in  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  during  which  the  fever 
moderates,  but  does  not,  as  in  fever  and  ague,  entirely  go  off ; has 
distinct  remissions , but  not  complete  intermissions. 
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During  the  hot  stage,  the  pulse  is  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
or  one  hundred  and  thirty.  There  are  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and 
limbs,  of  a most  distressing  kind. 

The  tongue  is  generally  covered  with  a yellowish  or  a dirty-white 
fur  ; and  in  bad  cases  in  the  advanced  stage  is  frequently  parched, 
brown  or  nearly  black  in  the  centre,  and  red  at  the  edges,  there  is 
no  appetite  for  food,  and  generally  nausea  and  vomiting ; and  usu- 
ally there  is  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium.  The  bowels  are 
at  first  costive,  but  afterwards  become  loose,  and  there  are  frequent 
evacuations  of  dark,  offensive  matter. 

Causes.  — This  disease  is  produced  by  malarial  exhalations  from 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  It  is  most  prevalent  in  hot 
climates,  and  in  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Treatment.  — If  the  fever  be  in  the  formative  stage,  and  have  not 
fully  developed  iteelf,  give  an  emetic  (1),  (2),  and  follow  it  with  a 
mild  cathartic  (7),  (13). 

If  the  disease  be  already  developed,  sponge  the  bod}^  all  over  sev- 
eral times  a day,  with  cold  or  tepid  water,  according  to  the  feelings 
of  the  patient,  and  give  cooling  drinks  (132),  (133),  (298),  (299). 
To  moderate  the  fever,  give  three-  to  ten-drop  doses  of  tincture,  or 
fluid  extract  of  veratrum  viride.  The  compound  powder  of  ipecac  and 
opium  is  a valuable  preparation  for  the  same  purpose.  Give  cold 
water  as  drink  if  desired  by  the  patient,  or  let  him  eat  ice. 

When  the  headache  is  very  severe,  let  wet  cups  be  applied  upon 
the  temples  or  behind  the  ears  ; and  the  same  remedy  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  when  there  is  great  tenderness,  is  often  desirable  ; though 
a mustard  poultice  will  sometimes  do  better. 

During  the  remissions  of  the  fever,  quinine  and  other  tonics  are  to 
be  given,  as  in  fever  and  ague.  Quinine,  in  large  doses,  acts  almost 
as  a specific  for  these  diseases. 


Malarial  or  Congestive  Fever. 

This  is  the  pernicious  or  malignant  form  of  malarial  fever.  It  is 
marked,  either  in  the  earlier  or  later  stage,  by  a rush  of  blood  towards 
one  or  more  organs,  by  which  they  are  crowded  full  and  congested, — 
hence  its  title  of  congestive  fever. 

Symptoms.  — It  may  be  intermittent  or  remittent,  — more  com- 
monly, it  is  the  former.  It  may  assume  any  of  the  types  of  period- 
ical fever,  but  it  is  most  frequently  quotidian  or  tertian. 

The  first  attack  does  not  differ  very  materially  from  a common 
attack  of  simple  intermittent.  The  first  paroxysm  is  simple,  exciting 
but  little  attention.  The  second  is  always  severe,  producing  great 
boldness,  and  a death-like  hue  of  the  face  and  extremities.  The  ad- 
vancement of  the  disease  brings  dry,  husky,  parched,  and  pungently 
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hot  skin,  followed,  after  a time,  by  a cold  clammy  sensation.  The 
eyes  are  dull,  watery  and  sometimes  glassy ; the  countenance  dull, 
sleepy,  distressed;  the  tongue,  at  first  white,  changes  to  brown  or 
black,  and  is  usually  tremulous ; the  breathing  is  hurried  and  diffi- 
cult. Pressure  over  the  liver,  stomach  or  bowels  produces  pain. 
The  mind  is  often  disturbed,  and  falls  into  lethargy  and  stupor,  or  is 
delirious. 

Treatment. — This  should  be  very  much  like  the  treatment  of  the 
bilious  remittent  fever. 

While  getting  up  from  the  fever,  the  diet  must  be  light  and  nutri- 
tious at  first,  but  may  be  increased  in  quantity  as  the  strength  re- 
turns. Exercise  out  of  doors  must  not  be  omitted.  If  recovery  be 
slow,  some  mild  tonic,  or  a little  wine,  or  ale,  or  brandy  may  be  taken 
two  or  three  times  a day.  Ten  grains  of  quinine,  taken  four  hours 
before  the  expected  chill,  will  put  a stop  to  these  attacks  like  magic. 
After  a day  or  two  the  dose  may  be  diminished. 


Fever  and  Ague. — Intermittent  Fever. 

This  is  a kind  of  fever  in  which  there  is  a succession  of  attacks 
with  equal  intervals  and  mtermissions  that  are  complete  but  unequal, 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  duration  of  each  fit. 

An  interval  is  the  period  of  time  between  the  beginning  of  one  fit 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

An  intermission  is  the  period  of  time  between  the  close  of  one  fit 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next. 

The  different  varieties  of  ague  take  their  designation  from  the 
length  of  the  interval  in  each  case. 

The  interval  of  a quotidian , or  daily  ague,  is  twenty-four  hours. 

The  interval  of  a tertian , or  third-day  ague,  is  forty-eight  hours. 

The  interval  of  a quartan , or  fourth-day  ague,  is  seventy-two  hours. 

Symptoms.  — The  disease  first  develops  itself  by  an  ague-fit.  This 
has  three  stages,  the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  sweating.  The  cold 
stage  is  very  marked.  The  patient  has  a sense  of  debility,  yawns, 
stretches,  has  no  appetite,  and  does  not  wish  to  move.  The  face  and 
extremities  become  pale,  the  skin  shrinks,  causing  universal  horripi- 
lation, or  goose-flesh  ; the  patient  shakes,  and  his  teeth  chatter. 

After  a time,  these  symptoms  decline,  and  the  hot  stage  comes  on. 
which  is  characterized  by  high  fever,  with  its  various  uncomfortable 
sensations. 

When  this  fever  passes  off,  it  is  followed  by  the  sweating  stage, 
during  which  a moisture  breaks  out,  which  increases,  frequently,  to  a 
profuse  sweat ; the  body  returns  to  its  natural  temperature,  the  pains 
and  aches  disappear,  and  a feeling  of  health  comes  back. 

During  the  cold  stage,  the  blood  is  driven  inward  from  the  sur- 
face, and  particularly  oppresses  the  spleen,  which,  in  cases  of  long 
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standing,  becomes  swelled  and  permanently  enlarged.  This  swelling 
may  be  plainly  felt,  and  is  often  quite  perceptible  to  the  eye.  It  is 
called  ague-cake. 

Ague-fits  begin  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  generally  termi- 
nate in  the  evening. 

A quotidian  usually  begins  in  the  morning;  a tertian  at  noon ; and 
a quartan  in  the  afternoon. 

The  cold  stage  is  shortest  in  the  quotidian,  and  longest  in  the 
quartan. 

Thus  the  longest  fit  has  the  shortest  interval,  and  the  shortest  cold 
stage  ; while  the  shortest  fit  has  the  longest  interval,  and  the  longest 
cold  stage. 

There  are  also  double  tertians  and  double  quartans,  wherein  the 
fits  repeat  themselves,  — sometimes  the  same  day,  at  other  times  on 
alternate  days. 

To  these  varieties,  the  terms  postponing  and  anticipating  are  ap- 
plied, according  as  the  intervals  are  growing  longer  or  shorter. 
When  a person  is  recovering  from  ague,  the  interval  may  gradually 
grow  longer,  the  attack  being  put  off,  or  postponed.  But  if  the  dis- 
ease be  increasing  in  severity,  the  attack  may  anticipate  its  usual  pe- 
riod, making  the  interval  shorter. 

Tertians  are  more  common  than  either  quotidians  or  quartans. 

Agues  are  more  prevalent  in  spring  and  autumn.  Fall  agues  are 
most  severe  and  dangerous. 

Causes.  — Exhalations  from  the  soil,  called  malaria , arising  from 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter  in  new  countries,  or  from  low  and 
marshy  districts  in  which  the  land  is  alternately  covered  with  water, 
and  again  left  dry  and  exposed  to  the  sun. 

In  districts  where  it  prevails,  high  hills  are  exempt,  and  even  the 
upper  stories  of  houses  are  more  healthy  than  the  lower. 

Treatment. — First  clear  the  bowels  with  the  fluid  extract  of 
senna,  or  the  preparation  (21).  Then,  in  the  cold  stage,  give 
hot,  and  in  some  cases,  stimulating  drinks.  Administer  hot  foot- 
baths, and  putting  the  patient  in  bed,  apply  bottles  filled  with  hot 
water  to  the  feet,  sides,  and  back,  and  in  every  way  try  to  excite 
warmth  and  comfort. 

In  the  hot  stage,  give  cooling  drinks,  and  camphor  (117),  (118) 
in  decided  doses;  or,  what  is  better,  quinine  (67)  in  two-teaspoon- 
ful  doses  every  half  hour,  at  the  same  time  giving  five-drop  doses  of 
tincture  or  fluid  extract  of  veratrum  viride  every  hour. 

During  the  sweating  stage,  stop  the  veratrum,  and  rub  the  patient 
with  dry  towels. 

In  the  intermission,  give  quinine  (62),  in  three-grain  doses  once  in 
three  or  four  hours,  and  continue  it,  gradually  decreasing  the  dose,  a 
fortnight  after  the  cessation  of  the  attacks.  The  following  is  a good 
preparation : quinine,  one  scruple ; elixir  of  vitriol,  one  dram ; dis- 
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solve  the  quinine  in  the  elixir,  and  add  tincture  of  black  cohosh, 
fourteen  drams.  Twenty  drops  are  to  be  given,  in  a little  water,  once 
an  hour. 

Quinine  is  the  one  medicine  which  surely  relieves  and  cures  this 
disease. 

It  is  important,  in  fever  and  ague  districts,  to  avoid  the  hot  sun, 
and  the  damp  evening  and  morning  air. 

Yellow  Fever. 

This  disease  belongs  to  warm  climates,  being  most  prevalent  in 
Southern  cities.  It  makes  its  appearance  chiefly  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  and  disappears  upon  the  approach  of  frosty  weather. 

Symptoms. — The  complaint  begins,  generally,  with  a chill,  which 
is  sometimes  severe,  though  commonly  moderate,  of  short  duration, 
and  rarely  repeated. 

Following  this  chill,  there  is  moderate  fever  and  a little  beat  of 
surface ; but  this  rarely  rises  to  any  considerable  height,  and  only 
continues  to  the  second  or  third  day,  when,  in  fatal  cases,  it  gives 
place  to  coldness  of  surface,  etc.  In  many  cases  there  is  sweating. 

The  pulse  is  peculiar,  — not  easily  described,  — generally  not  rising 
above  one  hundred  in  a minute,  — a kind  of  bubble  under  the  finger, 
which  breaks  and  vanishes  before  it  can  be  fairly  felt. 

The  tongue  is  moist  and  white  in  the  first  and  second  days,  but 
red,  smooth,  shining,  and  dry,  as  the  disease  advances  towards  the 
close,  having  a dry,  black  streak  in  the  middle. 

The  most  striking  symptoms  are  nausea  and  vomiting.  The 
vomiting,  in  fatal  cases,  is  generall}T  very  persistent,  and  towards  the 
termination,  the  yellowish  or  greenish  matters  thrown  up  give  place  to 
a thin  and  black  fluid,  having  a sediment  looking  like  coffee-grounds. 
This  is  called  the  black  vomit. 

The  bowels  are  generally  costive,  with  frequent  epigastric  tender- 
ness and  distress.  There  is  generally  severe  headache,  and  a peculiar 
expression  of  countenance,  in  which  the  lips  smile,  but  the  rest  of  the 
face  is  fixed  and  sad,  sometimes  wild.  The  patient  continues  wake- 
ful night  and  day.  There  are  discharges  of  blood,  often,  from  the 
nose,  the  gums,  the  ears,  the  stomach,  the  bowels,  and  the  urinary 
passages. 

The  mortality  varies  according  to  location,  as  well  as  during  differ- 
ent epidemics;  three  out  of  four  die  during  some  epidemics,  while  in 
others  only  about  one  in  five. 

Treatment. — The  bowels  should  be  moved,  if  required,  by  means  of 
calomel  which  may  be  followed  by  epsom  salts  or  oil;  this  should  be 
continued  in  order  that  the  waste  products  may  be  thrown  from  the 
system  as  fast  as  they  form.  Large  injections  of  hot  water  to  which 
has  been  added  salt  in  the  proportion  of  a teaspoonful  to  a quart  of 
water.  For  the  excessive  vomiting,  which  usually  is  present,  carbolic 
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acid  and  creosote  in  1-drop  doses,  well  diluted,  or  cocaine,  j grain 
may  be  used.  The  latter  will  probably  also  help  the  hiccough  if 
present,  or  the  compound  spirit  of  ether  known  as  Hoffman’s  anodine 
in  10  to  20-drop  doses  may  be  given.  For  the  support  of  the  heart  digi- 
talis, 5 to  15  drops  of  the  tincture;  strychnia,  1-30  of  a grain,  co- 
caine in  l grain,  or  strophanthus  in  10-drop  doses  of  the  tincture  may 
be  given.  The  kidneys  must  be  kept  in  an  active  state  of  secretion 
and  assisted  in  their  work  by  requiring  the  patient  to  drink  a large 
amount  of  water  and  some  stimulant  to  the  kidneys  such  as  the  citrate 
of  acetate  of  potassium  in  10  to  15-grain  doses  four  or  five  times  a 
day.  The  diet  should  be  that  which  has  been  recommended  in  the 
other  fevers,  and  tonic  containing  iron,  quinine  and  the  bitters  must 
be  given  for  some  time. 


Rheumatism. 

This  is  an  inflammation  of  a peculiar  character,  being  caused  by 
acid  or  poisonous  matter  in  the  blood,  and  having  for  its  seat  the 
fibrous  tissue , or  that  thready  texture  which  enters  largely  into  the 
composition  of  the  cords  and  muscles  of  the  human  body.  The 
synovial , or  lining  membrane  of  joints,  is  also  peculiarly  subject 
to  rheumatic  inflammation.  Hence  the  terms,  muscular  rheumatism , 
and  synovial  rheumatism.  There  are  also  acute  and  chronic  rheu- 
matism. 


Acute  Rheumatism 

Is  a very  painful  affection.  It  is  most  frequently  brought  on  by 
exposure  to  wet  and  cold  after  violent  and  fatiguing  exercise  of  the 
muscles. 

Symptoms.  — Its  principal  characteristics  are,  high  fever,  with  a 
full,  bounding  pulse ; furred  tongue ; profuse  sweat,  which  has  a 
sour  smell,  and  seems  to  increase  the  weakness  without  relieving  the 
pain;  scanty  and  high-colored  urine,  with  brick-dust  settlings;  and 
swelling  of  the  joints,  with  slight  redness,  great  tenderness,  and 
severe  pain,  which  is  particularly  agonizing  when  the  patient  attempts 
to  move. 

This  affection  often  changes  suddenly  from  one  part  of  the  body  to 
another,  or  from  one  set  of  joints  to  another.  This  sudden  shifting, 
termed  metastasis , is  peculiarly  dangerous  ; for  sometimes  the  inflam- 
mation, seeming  to  regard  the  constantly  moving  heart  as  a large 
central  point,  suddenly  seizes  upon  its  lining  membrane  and  occasion- 
ally proves  speedily  fatal. 

Treatment. 

For  articular  rheumatism,  some  form  of  the  salicylates  must  be 
used  and  continued  till  all  pain  and  soreness  have  entirely  ceased  for 
several  days.  Omit  all  sweets,  condiments,  and  much  meat  from  the 
diet. 
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during  several  succeeding  days  and  nights,  when  the  disease,  which 
has  been  growing  milder,  leaves  him. 

After  a considerable  interval,  there  is  likely  to  be  another  similar 
visitation.  The  length  of  this  interval  is  inversely  as  the  number  of 
attacks,  — that  is,  it  diminishes  in  length  as  the  attacks  increase  in 
number ; in  yet  plainer  and  more  homely  terms,  the  attacks  come 
“ thicker  and  faster  ” ; the  space  between  them  gradually  shrinking 
from  three  or  four  years  to  one  or  two  months. 

Recovery  from  the  first  attack  maybe  complete,  — the  skin  peeling 
off  from  the  red  and  swollen  joint,  and  leaving  it  strong  and  supple 
as  ever.  But,  after  several  repetitions  of  the  in- 
flammation, the  joint  becomes  stiff,  its  motions 
being  obstructed  by  the  deposit  of  lithic  acid  con- 
cretions, or  chalk-stones,  the  limbs  are  sometimes 
actually  frosted  over  with  crystals  of  urate  of  soda 
(Fig.  149).  This  form  of  urate  of  soda  crystals 
differs  very  materially  from  Fig.  124.  When  these 
crystals  appear  upon  the  surface,  and  deposits  are 
made  in  the  joints,  uric  acid  is  not  secreted  as 
usual  by  the  kidneys,  but  accumulates  in  the  blood. 

But  gout  is  a disease  by  no  means  entirely  local  in  its  character. 
It  vitiates  the  blood,  affects  the  system  generally,  and  is  often  be* 
trayed  by  general  symptoms  long  before  the  local  mischief  is  indi- 
cated by  one  of  the  attacks.  Irritability  of  temper,  unpleasant 
sensations  in  the  stomach  and  head,  and  various  uncomfortable  feel- 
ings of  body  and  mind,  have  been  considered  as  premonitory  of  this 
disorder.  Many  other  organs  also,  besides  joints,  are  subject  to  the 
gouty  inflammation.  The  stomach,  heart,  lungs,  head,  and  even  the 
eyes,  are  known  to  have  been  thus  affected. 

Causes.  — Luxury  and  indolence  — particularly  the  former  — are 
regarded  as  the  principal  causes  of  gout.  But  poverty  and  activity 
will  not  always  keep  the  disease  away.  Probably  an  improper  diet 
has  more  to  do  with  the  creation  of  gout  than  all  else.  Starchy  food, 
sweets,  etc.,  which  cause  an  acid  fermentation,  are  most  likely  to  set 
up  the  trouble. 

Treatment.  — Colchicum  is  the  remedy  for  gout.  It  removes  the 
disease  by  exciting  the  kidneys  to  action,  so  that  the  poison  is  con- 
veyed away  in  the  urine.  Perhaps  it  acts  in  some  other  unexplained 
way  as  an  antidote  to  the  disease.  One  teaspoonful  of  the  wine  of 
colchicum  may  be  taken  two  or  three  times  a day,  until  relief  is  ex- 
perienced. It  should  then  be  continued,  in  ten-drop  doses,  for  a few 
days  longer,  to  prevent  a relapse.  The  colchicum  may  be  taken  in 
the  form  of  prescription  (301). 

Coffee,  drunk  freely  every  day,  is  said  to  be  a sovereign  remedy 
for  gout. 

The  bowels  must  be  kept  in  order,  but  not  actually  purged  (34), 
(40).  The  diet  must  be  simple  and  unstimulating. 
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Let  the  inflamed  joint  be  bathed  often  in  a saturated  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  soft,  warm  water.  Cold  applications  should 
not  be  made,  as  there  is  danger  of  provoking  a sudden  change  of  the 
inflammation  to  some  internal  organ. 

A regulation  of  the  diet  and  open  air  exercise  are  the  best  meth- 
ods of  fighting  the  disease. 

Scrofula,  or  King's  Evil. 

The  word  scrofula  is  derived  from  the  word  scrofa,  meaning  swine, 
and  was  used  in  this  connection  by  early  students  of  medicine  because 
people  affected  with  this  trouble  resembled  hogs.  The  swelling  is  due 
to  a greater  or  less  enlargement  of  the  glands  in  that  region  which 
are  very  numerous.  It  has  been  said  to  be  caused  by  many  diseases, 
but  since  the  discovery  of  Professor  Koch  it  is  well  known  that  the 
disease  is  identical  with  tuberculosis,  or  consumption,  but  in  this 
trouble  the  disease  is  in  a very  mild  form  and  if  the  germ  does  not 
break  into  the  air  passages  and  infect  the  lungs  or  throat  and  other 
parts  of  the  body,  the  danger  is  very  small.  The  action  of  the  glands 
in  the  throat  and  throughout  the  body  is  probably  to  take  from  the 
circulation  all  poisons  that  it  is  possible  to  remove.  This  action  is 
similar  to  the  action  of  the  kidneys  which  remove  the  poisons  from 
the  blood  and  glands  in  the  intestines  which  remove  the  valuable 
elements  from  the  food  which  has  been  taken  into  the  body.  Other 
glands  beside  these,  which  are  known  as  cervical  glands,  are  the  glands 
in  the  region  between  the  heart  and  lung,  known  as  the  mediastinal, 
those  of  the  mesentery  or  fatapron  which  are  in  the  abdomen  to  pro- 
tect the  bowels,  and  those  back  of  the  lining  of  the  bowels  known  as 
the  retroperitoneal.  These  glands  can  be  affected  through  the  ton- 
sils, as  in  sore  throat,  bad  teeth  or  ulcerated  gums  or  other  infec- 
tions, by  the  lung  in  consumption,  of  the  pleura  of  the  heart  and  even 
through  the  bowels. 

Symptoms. — Their  presence  can  be  known  by  the  presence  of 
kernels  just  beneath  the  skin  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  in  the  region 
of  the  windpipe  and  in  the  other  regions  that  could  only  be  suspected 
or  found  after  careful  examination.  The  patients  are  usually  thin,  pale, 
with  prominent  veins,  small  bones,  large  and  staring  eyes  and  hectic 
flush  on  the  cheeks.  They  are  especially  liable  to  be  feverish  at  night. 
Their  circulation  is  poor,  as  shown  by  cold  feet  and  hands,  and  very 
likely  have  some  skin  trouble  almost  all  of  the  time,  such  as  a rash  or 
many  pimples  about  the  scalp,  face  and  ears.  The  eyes  may  become 
affected,  the  hairs  of  the  lash  drop  out  and  discharge  be  present. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  gland  itself  should  be  surgical 
if  the  presence  of  pus  is  shown  by  sudden  tenderness  appearing  over 
it.  Under  perfect  aseptic  conditions,  which  is  described  under  sur- 
gery, the  gland  should  be  opened,  the  pus  allowed  to  drain  out,  the 
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inside  scraped  and  an  antiseptic  dressing  continually  kept  on  until 
the  matter  has  all  drained  away. 

1 he  constitutional  treatment  is  of  great  importance,  as  in  many  cases 
the  glands  can  be  prevented  from  breaking  down  and  in  others  can  be 
made  smaller.  Iodine  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  may  be  painted 
on  with  a camel’s  hair  brush,  or  better  still,  in  the  form  of  iodine  vaso- 
gen,  which  is  a preparation  of  iodine  and  an  easily  absorbed  ointment, 
or  petrogen,  very  similar  to  the  latter  may  be  rubbed  into  the  glands 
in  small  amounts  twice  a day.  Some  preparation  of  iodine  internally 
is  also  indicated.  Iodide  of  potash  in  5-grain  doses  well  diluted 
three  times  a day,  or  a preparation  called  soluble  iodine  in  2 to  5-drop 
doses  three,  times  a day,  or  the  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  in  5-drop  doses 
given  in  milk.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  general  health.  The  diet  must  be  nourishing,  large  in  amount, 
and  forced  on  the  patient.  There  cannot  be  too  much  milk,  cream, 
eggs,  meats,  potatoes  and  easily  digested  vegetables  given;  hygienic 
precaution  must  be  taken,  baths,  exercise,  sleep,  place  of  rest,  good 
sanitation  and  pure  air  must  all  be  taken  into  account.  Cod  liver  oil, 
either  as  the  pure  oil  or  as  some  of  the  various  emulsions,  tasteless, 
if  the  stomach  repels,  or  the  stronger  preparation  may  be  given. 


Scurvy.  — Scorbutus. 

Owing  to  a better  knowledge  of  this  disease,  and  of  its  proper 
treatment,  it  is  much  less  common  than  in  former  years.  It  chiefly 
affects  seamen  who  make  long  voyages  ; but  is  not  entirely  unknown 
on  land. 

Symptoms.  ■ — Languor,  loss  of  strength,  and  great  depression  of 
mind,  are  among  the  first  signs  of  scurvy.  To  one  about  being  at- 
tacked, work  and  play  are  alike  burdensome.  There  is  no  heart  even 
to  move.  The  face  and  the  whole  skin  look  pale  and  bloated,  and 
the  breath  has  a fetid  smell.  The  gums  are  swelled,  soft,  red,  and 
spongy ; and  they  bleed  upon  the  slightest  touch,  — sometimes  the 
blood  oozes  from  them  spontaneously.  The  teeth  get  loose,  and 
often  fall  out.  The  skin  becomes  covered  with  bluish  or  purple 
spots,  — looking  precisely  like  bruises.  These  spread  and  run  into 
each  other,  forming  large  patches  of  discoloration. 

These  spots  appear  to  be  formed  by  the  bursting  of  the  small  capil- 
laries of  the  veins  and  arteries,  which  have  grown  too  weak  and  rot- 
ten to  hold  their  contents,  and  the  infiltration  of  dissolved  blood  into 
the  cellular  substance  under  the  skin. 

Ulcerous  sores  break  out  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  smell 
badly,  and  discharge  a thin  matter.  These  ulcers  are  covered  with  a 
crust.  Various  parts  of  the  body,  the  bones  included,  are  twinged 
with  pains.  The  pulse  is  weak  and  soft.  All  the  secretions,  includ- 
ing the  urine,  have  an  offensive  smell,  — as  though  the  whole  body 
were  approaching  putridity.  In  truth,  the  whole  man  seems  to  be 
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disintegrating,  decaying;  the  flesh  becomes  soft,  and  dwindles;  and 
the  bones  break  easily,  — being  afflicted  with  a decay  approaching  to 
rottenness. 

In  bad  cases,  blood  is  discharged  from  the  bladder,  bowels,  womb, 
nose,  and  mouth ; and  the  smallest  exertion  is  followed  by  fainting, 
and  in  many  cases,  by  sudden  death. 

Causes.  — The  disease  is  owing  to  the  use  of  food  and  drink  begin- 
ning to  be  decomposed,  and  to  living  long  at  sea  without  vegetables 
containing  certain  acids.  Its  attacks  are  likewise  encouraged  by 
whatever  weakens  and  depresses  the  nervous  system,  as  long  expos- 
ure to  a moist,  damp  air,  particularly  when  this  is  connected  with 
confinement  on  board  a ship,  unclean  linens,  occasional  loss  of  the 
usual  rest,  and  great  fatigue,  as  in  storms.  The  force  of  these  causes 
is  increased  by  the  loneliness,  the  sadness,  and  the  despondency  of 
the  sailor’s  life. 

Treatment.  — Sailors  are  very  much  protected  from  the  disease 
now,  by  frequent  returns  to  land,  during  long  voyages,  to  procure 
fresh  meats,  vegetables,  and  water.  This  practice  is  very  generally 
adopted,  particularly  by  whale-ships,  which  make  long  voyages; 
and  the  result  is,  very  little  scurvy,  and  general  nealth  among 
the  men. 

One  of  the  best  medicines  for  the  disease  is  quinine ; it  may  be 
given  in  from  one  to  two-grain  doses  twice  or  three  times  a day. 
Gentian  and  quassia  are  also  suitable  remedies ; so  is  the  muriatic 
citrate  of  iron  (73). 

But  the  best  of  all  remedies  are  fresh  and  succulent  vegetables,  and 
also  fruits.  Spinach,  lettuce,  dandelion,  sorrel,  cresses,  and  the  like, 
are  among  the  very  best  things  when  they  can  be  had.  Lemon  or 
lime-juice  produces  the  happiest  effects.  Potatoes  are  among  the 
very  best  remedies,  — particularly  if  scraped  and  eaten  raw.  They  are 
also  valuable  when  cooked.  Spruce  beer  is  a good  antidote ; and 
may  be  made  at  sea  from  the  essence.  Many  kinds  of  beer  may  be 
brewed  at  sea,  which  are  valuable. 

When  the  bowels  are  costive,  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved  in  water, 
and  drunk  freely,  will  be  found  the  best  remedy.  If  there  be  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  morphine,  laudanum,  a tea  made  of  logwood,  or 
geranium,  or  the  tincture  of  catechu,  will  be  suitable. 

For  the  spongy  gums,  a solution  of  alum  applied  to  them  will  be 
proper,  or  a mixture  of  equal  parts  of  tincture  of  myrrh,  catechu, 
and  Peruvian  bark  ; and  ulcers  may  be  washed  with  the  same. 

Vinegar,  which  is  an  excellent  preventive  in  this  disease,  may  be 
made  at  sea  from  molasses  and  water  exposed  to  the  sun.  Two 
ounces  of  nitre  dissolved  in  a quart  of  vinegar,  and  given  in  table- 
spoonful doses,  three  times  a day,  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  remedy. 

Every  ship,  on  going  to  sea,  should  be  supplied  with  dried  fruit,  as 
raisins,  currants,  whortleberries,  primes,  etc. ; and  should  have  peas, 
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beans,  rice,  flour,  sugar  and  molasses.  Beside  these,  ships  should 
have  essence  of  spruce  and  lemon,  and  dried  balm,  sage,  pennyroyal, 
and  other  herbs. 

Seamen,  when  down  with  this  disease,  should  be  moved  with  care, 
as  the  spark  of  life  may  be  easily  extinguished. 

Purple  Disease. — Purpura  Hemorrhagica. 

This  has  been  sometimes  ranked  as  an  affection  of  the  skin ; but 
it  is  not  such  ; it  is  rather  a disease  of  the  general  system. 

Symptoms.  — The  complaint  is  known  by  the  appearance  upon  the 
skin  of  two  kinds  of  spots  ; the  one  kind  are  small,  round,  bright-red 
points  even  with  the  surface,  and  changing  in  a day  or  two  to  a pur- 
ple or  livid  color,  which  are  yellowish  brown  when  about  to  disap- 
pear. This  variety  of  the  purples  is  quite  simple,  attacking,  gener- 
ally, young  persons,  and  in  warm  weather.  It  is  sometimes  tedious  in 
its  course,  but  never  dangerous.  It  requires  little  treatment  — pure 
air,  wholesome  diet,  with  quinia  and  the  mineral  acids,  make  up  the 
chief  part  of  it.  It  may  be  known  by  the  spots  not  disappearing 
when  pressed  upon  by  the  finger. 

The  other  and  more  dangerous  variety  of  the  disease  is  attended, 
generally,  by  faintness,  wandering  pains,  great  debility,  and  the  ap- 
pearance upon  the  legs,  arms,  and  body,  of  dark-red  spots,  and  irreg- 
ular, livid  patches,  looking  just  like  the  marks  of  recent  bruises. 
These  marks  are  caused  by  the  effusion  of  blood  in  patches  under  the 
skin ; and  in  this  respect  they  are  just  like  bruises,  only  they  are 
produced  by  different  causes. 

In  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease,  dark  venous  blood  frequently 
oozes  from  the  tongue,  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  nose, 
breathing  tubes,  ears,  vagina,  womb,  stomach,  etc.  The  other  symp- 
toms vary  in  different  cases  very  much,  but  generally  indicate  great 
disturbance  of  the  system. 

It  often  runs  a very  rapid  course,  but  sometimes  remains  for 
months.  The  disease,  as  seen  in  this  country,  is  oftentimes  associ- 
ated with  rheumatism,  it  not  infrequently  being  the  forerunner  of  a 
long  and  tedious  rheumatic  outbreak. 

Treatment.  — • The  bowels  are  to  be  kept  regular  by  gentle  physic 
(26),  (21),  (12),  (15). 

Iron  is  a valuable  remedy  (73). 

Astringents  generally  have  a good  effect  (156),  (159),  (279), 
(305).  The  best  astringent  in  this  complaint  is  gallic  acid,  taken 
in  five-grain  doses  every  three  or  four  hours. 

The  sponge  bath,  twice  a day,  with  tepid  or  cool  water,  and  fol- 
lowed with  gentle  rubbing  with  a coarse  towel,  will  do  much  to 
restore  and  equalize  the  circulation  in  the  skin. 

During  the  active  stage  of  the  disease,  the  diet  should  be  very 
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light,  — simple  toast-water,  rice  and  arrow-root  gruel,  and  either  alum 
or  wine  whey. 

While  getting  well,  the  patient  may  have  a more  nourishing  diet, 
consisting  of  tender  fresh  meat,  broths,  etc. ; and  must  take  gentle 
exercise  in  the  the  open  air. 

When  associated  with  rheumatism,  the  latter  disease  should  be 
treated  on  the  same  lines  laid  down  elsewhere  for  rheumatism. 

Iron  usually  is  the  mainstay  for  building  up  the  blood,  and  should 
be  given  in  some  mild,  unstimulating  form,  such  as  Bland’s  pills,  or 
pepto-mangan,  peptonate  or  albuminate  of  iron,  etc. 

Diphtheria. 

DIPHTHERIA  is  an  acute,  contagious  and  infectious  disease,  whose 
characteristic  feature  is  the  formation  of  a pseudo-membrane  upon 
a mucous  surface.  It  is  a comparatively  recent  disease  in  this 
country,  and  only  lately  well  understood  as  to  its  origin  and  pathol- 
ogy. The  excessive  mortality  of  this  disease  within  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  so  great  as  to  justly  frighten  all  parents  at  its  ap- 
proach, and  lead  them  to  regard  it  as  the  most  terrible  of  all  modern 
scourges.  In  New  York  city  alone,  over  fifty  thousand  deaths  have 
occurred  in  twenty-five  years.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fatal,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  commonest  of  children’s  diseases.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
at  the  outset  whether  the  type  will  prove  to  be  a mild  or  severe 
one.  A case  commencing  with  sudden,  severe  constitutional  symp- 
toms and  high  fever  may  go  on  to  recovery ; while  one  with  slow, 
gradual  development,  and  little  systemic  disturbance,  may  progress 
gradually  and  end  in  death.  Nor  is  the  amount  of  membrane  present 
in  any  case  a guide  as  to  the  final  outcome  of  the  case.  Many  very 
mild  cases  may  not  at  first  be  recognized  as  diphtheria  until  later, 
when  some  posbdiphtheritic  paralysis  or  other  complication  ensues. 
These  mild  cases  are  equally  contagious,  and  often  the  origin  of  a 
severe  and  most  malignant  epidemic. 

Cause.  — True  diphtheria  is  caused  by  a germ  known  as  the 
Klebs-Lceffler  bacillus,  either  alone  or  in  company  with  other  germs ; 
it  is  originally  a local  disease,  becoming  general  as  the  poisons  ema- 
nating from  these  germs  are  absorbed  into  the  system. 

This  bacillus  is  always  present  in  diphtheria,  and  found  only  at  the 
site  of  the  local  infection,  and  when  injected  into  animals  produces 
all  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

In  doubtful  cases,  recourse  is  now  had  to  the  finding  of  these  germs 
by  cultures  made  from  little  particles  taken  from  the  suspected  mem- 
brane. 

There  is,  besides  the  true  diphtheria,  a pseudo-membranous  inflam- 
mation which  runs  a mild  course,  but  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
clinically  from  the  real  disease,  except  by  making  these  cultures  in 
the  laboratory;  in  the  latter  disease,  the  Klebs-Loeffler  bacillus  is 
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always  absent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  often  seen  cases  of  true 
diphtheria  so  mild  in  character,  and  showing  so  little  membrane,  as  to 
pass  unnoticed,  but  which  on  bacteriological  examination  prove  to 
be  the  dreaded  disease  ; hence  in  all  doubtful  cases  arises  the  neces- 
sity, in  these  modern  times  of  refinement  in  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  disease,  of  having  an  examination  made  that  the  exact  disease  may 
be  properly  diagnosed,  and  the  appropriate  treatment  be  speedily  in- 
stituted. The  development  of  bacteriological  science  within  the  last 
few  years  renders  this  a very  practical  and  sure  test  of  the  presence 
of  the  disease.  Accepting  the  proven  origin  of  the  disease  to  be 
microbic,  still  there  are  many  circumstances  influencing  the  develop- 
ment or  arrest  of  the  germs  when  once  introduced  into  the  throat, 
since  it  is  one  of  the  most  variable  and  uncertain  of  the  contagious 
diseases.  It  is  said  that  a normal  throat  will  not  be  attacked  by  the 
bacillus,  while  one  with  some  slight  abrasion,  inflammation,  or  other 
lesion,  certainly  offers  a fertile  field  for  its  development.  It  is  essen- 
tially a disease  of  childhood,  although  it  occurs  at  all  ages.  Cold 
and  dampness,  and  all  unsanitary  conditions,  are  known  to  favor  the 
germ  development. 

It  occurs  mostly  in  cold  weather,  as  at  this  time  catarrhal  con- 
ditions are  present,  favoring  the  rooting  of  the  germ. 

Propagation.  — The  germs  are  introduced  for  the  most  part  by 
the  air,  although  food  may  contain  these  bacilli.  Domestic  animals 
have  been  known  to  frequently  convey  the  poison.  All  articles  of 
furniture,  clothing,  the  hands  of  attendants,  etc.,  are  common  carriers 
of  the  diphtheritic  germ,  which  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  unless  pre- 
viously disinfected,  hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  greatest  care 
in  thoroughly  cleansing  everything  which  has  come  in  contact  with 
a diphtheritic  patient.  The  writer  once  had  the  disease.  The  mat- 
tress on  which  he  slept  was  put  away,  after  a simple  cleaning,  in  the 
attic  for  two  years,  and  when  later  on  it  was  brought  down  to  accom- 
modate his  two  little  brothers  on  one  occasion,  the  disease  was  com- 
municated to  them  and  they  both  died. 

Incubation  Period.  — This  is  quite  uncertain  in  the  ordinary  case 
of  air  inoculation,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  throat,  but 
probably  it  varies  from  one  to  twenty  days.  In  the  case  of  inocula- 
tion of  the  bacillus  into  the  tissues  of  animals  the  period  is  only  from 
one  to  three  days. 

Location  of  Disease.  — The  tonsils,  uvula,  pharynx,  nasal  pas- 
sages and  the  larynx  are  the  ordinary  locations  where  the  membrane 
is  formed,  but  it  may  be  found  less  commonly  on  the  conjunctivae, 
border  of  the  anus,  vagina,  and  respiratory  tract. 

All  the  internal  organs  may  eventually  become  involved  through 
the  absorption  of  the  germ  poisons,  and  at  the  autopsy  show  marked 
hemorrhages,  inflammations,  congestions  or  fatty  degeneration  of  their 
tissues. 
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Symptoms  and  Diagnosis.  — The  characteristic  feature  is  the 
membrane,  which  is  apt  to  be  of  a dull  gray  color,  firmly  adherent  to 
the  tonsil  or  throat,  spreading  gradually  and  becoming  thicker.  To 
distinguish  it  from  simple  follicular  tonsilitis,  which  is  so  common, 
is  often  difficult  and  frequently  impossible  without  a bacteriological 
examination.  The  membrane  of  simple  tonsilitis  is  white,  begin- 
ning as  little  white  specks  like  the  curd  of  milk,  and  is  usually  easily 
removed  without  bleeding.  The  membrane  of  diphtheria  spreads  and 
attacks  the  uvula  and  back  of  the  throat,  the  adjacent  tissues  become 
swollen,  the  neck  increases  in  size,  breathing  becomes  more  difficult, 
the  pulse  more  rapid  and  smaller,  and  prostration  with  drowsiness,  as 
a rule,  more  and  more  marked. 

In  simple  cases,  there  is  usually  not  much  fever,  but  in  severe 
cases  the  temperature  may  run  high,  with  great  prostration  and 
languor ; delirium  and  restlessness  accompany  the  severe  cases  of 
great  absorption  of  poison.  The  heart  usually  is  rapid,  with  feeble 
pulse,  but  many  severe  cases  have  a very  slow  pulse,  which  ordinarily 
is  a bad  symptom.  The  heart  in  diphtheria  is  always  the  uncertain 
element,  many  cases  dying  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  from  heart 
paralysis.  Albumen  often  appears  in  the  urine,  and  is  usually  an 
evidence  of  the  involvement  of  the  kidneys  j this  nephritis  may 
become  chronic  and  persist  long  after  the  convalescence  from  the 
original  disease,  and  may  even  prove  fatal.  When  the  membrane  is 
deposited  in  the  nares,  the  breathing  is  more  labored,  and  bloody 
mucus  may  be  seen  in  the  nostrils,  which  hardens,  forming  crusts, 
or  may  run  down  on  to  the  lip  and  cause  sore  places.  As  the  tonsils 
grow  larger  and  the  nose  becomes  plugged,  sleep  is  more  and  more 
disturbed  by  snoring  and  inability  to  properly  inspire  the  air,  so  that 
the  child  tosses  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the  other  every  few 
minutes.  Add  to  this  an  encroachment  by  the  membrane  on  the 
vocal  chords  or  the  larynx,  and  one  sees  a truly  terrible  malady,  dis- 
tressing in  the  extreme.  The  encroachment  into  the  larynx  is 
suspected  when  the  voice  becomes  husky  and  hoarse ; it  finally  may 
be  reduced  to  a whisper.  The  membrane  may  be  limited  to  the  larynx 
alone,  as  in  the  so-called  membranous  croup , which  is  no  more  or  less 
than  diphtheria  of  this  region.  The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  at 
first  local,  and  as  the  disease  progresses,  become  more  and  more 
marked  and  distressing  till  death  ensues  from  suffocation.  The  face 
becomes  blue,  the  chest  heaves  with  the  deep,  labored  respirations, 
the  nostrils  dilate,  and  the  little  spaces  below  the  collar-bones  more 
and  more  depressed  and  drawn  in. 

The  severity  of  the  case  depends  much  on  the  amount  of  absorp- 
tion from  the  throat,  nose,  or  pharynx,  of  the  toxines  produced  by  the 
growth  of  the  germs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ability  of  nature  on 
the  other  hand  to  resist  the  invasion. 

The  odor  of  the  breath  in  diphtheria  is  characteristic,  and  when 
once  experienced  is  never  forgotten. 
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Sequelae.  — Besides  the  chronic  catarrh  which  is  left  at  the  origi- 
nal site  of  the  membrane,  and  the  anaemia  (or  paleness  consequent 
on  the  impoverished  blood),  the  most  frequent,  and  the  most  charac- 
teristic sequel  of  diphtheria  is  paralysis,  which  comes  on  in  from  one 
to  five  weeks  after  convalescence.  This  paralysis  lasts  from  two  to 
six  weeks,  though  it  may  last  for  months,  and  even  for  a lifetime. 
It  is  in  no  wise,  apparently,  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  throat  and 
nose,  causing  a nasal  twang  to  the  voice,  and  the  regurgitation  of 
food  through  the  nose.  It  may  affect  the  muscles  of  deglutition  and 
speech,  may  attack  the  legs,  arms,  diaphragm,  and  the  sphincter 
muscles  of  the  bladder  and  rectum. 

Prognosis.  — The  prognosis  varies  according  to  the  age  and 
health  of  the  patient,  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  place  of  attack, 
and  the  character  of  the  epidemic  prevailing;  nasal  and  laryngeal 
complications,  as  well  as  the  large  area  of  mucous  membrane  in- 
volved, increase  the  risks  of  the  patient.  The  mildest  cases  may  termi- 
nate fatally  from  relapse.  The  heart  may  give  out  at  any  time,  and 
death  may  be  close  at  hand  when  apparently  all  is  going  well.  Un- 
favorable symptoms  are  pallor,  prostration,  vomiting,  and  inability  to 
take  much  nourishment,  weakness  of  pulse  with  great  rapidity  or 
slowness,  hemorrhages  into  the  skin,  restlessness  and  delirium. 

Prophylaxis.  — The  complete  isolation  of  the  patient  in  a room  of 
the  top  story,  supplied  with  as  little  furniture  as  possible,  is  requisite. 
All  utensils  and  dishes  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  before  taken 
out  of  the  room.  All  discharges  received  into  a vessel  containing 
corrosive  sublimate.  All  clothing  should  be  boiled  when  possible. 

During  the  disease,  some  volatile  oil,  like  eucalyptus,  turpentine, 
carbolic  acid,  etc.,  should  be  vaporized  through  the  room.  The 
nurse  in  charge  should  not  be  in  communication  with  other  members 
of  the  household,  nor  children  of  the  family  allowed  to  play  with 
others  in  the  neighborhood,  although  they  should  be  kept  out  of 
doors  liberally,  but  carefully  fed  and  in  every  way  protected  from 
catarrhal  disorders.  The  patient  after  convalescence  should  be 
thoroughly  bathed  with  soap  and  water,  and  finally  with  corrosive 
sublimate  solution,  including  the  hair.  As  much  as  possible  of  the 
furniture  and  other  equipments  that  cannot  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  boiling  water,  steam  or  corrosive  sublimate,  should  be  destroyed; 
finally  the  room  and  its  contents  should  be  fumigated  with  sulphur 
fumes  by  burning  three  pounds  of  sulphur  to  every  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  air  space. 

Members  of  the  family  should  be  kept  from  school  and  church  and 
other  public  places,  and  their  mouths  and  nostrils  daily  washed  with 
some  disinfectant  like  carbolic-acid  gargle.  Only  thin,  washable 
clothing  should  be  worn  in  the  sick  room. 
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Treatment.  — From  the  first  the  treatment  should  be  supportive, 
tonic,  and  stimulating.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  kept 
at  about  seventy  degrees,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sunlight  ad- 
mitted. The  clothing  and  bedding  should  be  changed  frequently, 
and  the  recumbent  position  without  exertion  be  insisted  on.  The 
diet  should  be  liquid,  and  given  every  two  to  four  hours,  in  definite 
quantity,  not  exceeding  what  the  child  can  easily  digest.  Beef-tea, 
milk  and  lime-water,  egg  and  milk,  Bo  vox  or  Bovinine  in  milk  or 
water,  are  samples  of  the  class  of  foods  to  be  administered.  Alcohol 
in  the  form  of  brandy,  whiskey,  champagne,  etc.,  should  be  given 
freely ; there  is  more  danger  of  giving  too  little  than  too  much.  The 
more  septic  or  poisoned  the  patient,  the  more  the  alcohol  will  be 
tolerated  and  required.  Very  large  amounts  are  taken  in  this  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  all  severely  septic  diseases.  A five-year-old  child 
will  easily  take  from  two  to  fifteen  ounces  of  whiskey  a day.  Other 
valuable  stimulants  are  strychnine,  digitalis,  ammonia,  camphor,  etc. 

Fever  when  high  should  be  allayed  by  cold  sponging  or  the  cool 
bath.  All  hemorrhages,  diarrhoea,  or  other  exhausting  complications 
must  be  stopped.  Of  internal  treatment,  perhaps  none  has  stood  the 
test  of  time  better  than  that  recommended  years  ago  by  Dr.  Jacobi 
of  New  Tork,  of  which  the  following  is  an  illustration:  — 

Corrosive  sublimate,  one-half  grain ; wine  of  pepsin,  four  ounces. 
Teaspoonful  every  two  hours,  for  a child  five  years  old.  This  is  an 
antiseptic  to  the  intestinal  tract,  and  helps  disinfect  the  system. 
Locally,  the  throat  is  to  be  sprayed  with  a solution  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  If  this  smarts  or  excoriates  the  mouth,  it  may  be  diluted 
even  to  equal  parts  with  lime  water.  This  solution  may  be  injected 
through  the  nose.  It  must  be  used  freely  and  often. 

To  destroy  the  bacilli,  a one  part  to  one  thousand  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  in  the  form  of  spray  may  be  used  after  the 
cleansing  with  the  peroxide  of  oxygen  solution,  or  what  has  recently 
been  introduced  as  the  Lceffler  diphtheria  spray,  which  consists  of 
several  antiseptics. 

The  use  of  papoid,  papayotin  and  other  solvents  of  membranes,  is 
frequently  very  beneficial:  they  may  be  sprayed  or  swabbed  on  to  the 
throat.  The  sequelae  are  to  be  treated  on  general  tonic  principles; 
the  catarrh  is  to  be  treated  by  the  application  of  mild  nitrate  of  silver 
solutions,  and  the  paralysis  by  strychnia,  massage,  electricity,  and 
general  tonics. 

These  measures  constitute  the  main  essential  points  in  treatment 
in  those  cases  which  for  any  reason  do  not  receive  the  modern 
antitoxin  treatment. 

Since  the  better  understanding  of  the  Klebs-Lceffler  bacillus,  at- 
tempts have  constantly  been  made  to  produce  an  antidote  to  the 
diphtheria  poison,  and  it  would  now  seem  as  if  bacteriology  had  at 
last  revolutionized  the  entire  treatment  of  diphtheria,  for  of  late  a 
remedy  called  antitoxin  has  been  found  and  successfully  tested.  The 
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death-rate  of  diphtheria  lias  been  reduced  nearly  one  half ; apparently, 

one  of  the  greatest  boons  ever  sent  to  humanity  has  been  realized  in 
antitoxin. 

b or  some  time  it  has  been  known  that  the  serum  of  animals  immune 
from  diphtheria,  when  injected  into  susceptible  animals,  would  prevent 
the  infection  of  cultures  made  from  the  Klebs-Lceffler  bacillus;  and  at 
last  the  essential  elements,  or  the  antitoxin,  has  been  isolated. 

Not  only  has  it  been  found  that  the  injection  of  a given  amount  of 
antitoxin  into  the  human  subject  would  kill  out  the  diphtheria,  but 
also  that,  when  injected  into  children  not  yet  taken  down  with  the 
disease,  but  who  have  been  subjected  to  it,  this  antitoxin  would 
actually  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  them,  or,  technically 
speaking,  render  them  immune. 

For  over  a year  now  this  modern  blessing  has  been  enjoyed  by 
thousands  of  people  all  over  the  world.  Reports  are  everywhere 
published  by  public  institutions  and  private  practitioners,  speaking 
in  figures  more  convincing  than  any  statement  could  be,  of  the 
greatest  advance  in  medicine  that  the  last  half  century  has  witnessed 
It  is  to  diphtheria  what  Listerism  was  to  surgery. 

I he  essential  features  of  this  treatment  consist  in  the  injection  into 
some  convenient  part  of  the  body,  like  the  back,  loins,  or  thigh,  of  a 
certain  amount  of  this  liquid  proportionate  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
the  severity  of  the  disease,  and  the  time  elapsed  since  the  outset  of 
the  symptoms. 

The  dosage  varies  with  all  these  conditions,  and  the  particular 
variety  of  antitoxin  employed.  The  repetition  of  the  dose  depends  oil 
the  amount  of  improvement  in  the  membrane.  At  first  a reddening 
about  the  diphtheritic  patch  is  seen,  then  a thinning  out  of  the  mem- 
brane and  a general  amelioration  of  the  symptoms.  To  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease,  only  quite  a small  amount  is  required,  and 
it  needs  to  be  injected  but  once.  The  great  advantage  of  this  treat- 
ment, outside  of  its  favorable  statistics,  is  the  comfort  derived  by  the 
patient  in  not  being  so  frequently  disturbed  by  other  auxiliary 
treatment,  as  nothing  else  is  required  to  be  done  when  the  case  is 
seen  early.  As  a matter  of  fact,  cases  are  often  seen  so  late,  and  the 
poison  has  so  successfully  invaded  the  system  as  to  render  the  anti- 
toxin treatment  less  potent,  that  medical  men  employ  local  measures 
to  help  out  the  antitoxin.  The  earlier  the  treatment  is  begun,  the 
less  antitoxin  will  be  required,  and  the  surer  the  successful  issue. 

Like  all  great  advances  in  medicine  and  surgery,  this  method  is 
not  without  its  enemies,  who  will  tell  of  the  ill  effects  to  the  blood 
experienced  later  in  life.  The  only  ill  effects  are  certain  rashes 
resembling  hives,  or  urticaria,  situated  generally  near  the  site  of  the 
punctures  and  due  to  local  irritation.  These  all  pass  off  in  a few 
days,  and  are  only  annoying  at  the  very  worst.  Should  abscesses 
occur  they  may  be  put  down  as  the  result  of  an  unclean  syringe,  or 
ascribed  to  the  neglect  of  proper  aseptic  precautions  on  the  part  of 
the  physician. 
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This  antitoxin  serum,  taken  from  horses  after  repeated  inoculation, 
may  now  be  obtained  from  local  boards  of  health,  and  other  similar 
authorities,  thus  enabling  the  poor  to  be  able  to  procure  free  of  cost 
this  antidote  against  the  most  ravenous  of  diseases. 


Canker.  — Aptha  Communis. 

VERY  few,  if  any,  standard  medical  writers  have  treated  of  canker. 
In  truth,  it  is  only  a symptom  of  various  complaints,  and  not  itself  a 
disease.  It  has  accordingly  been  shut  out  from  medical  books.  It 
afflicts  — yes,  sorely  afflicts , numerous  persons,  who,  though  doubt- 
less affected  by  some  constitutional  disturbance  as  its  cause,  are  not 
conscious  of  any  complaint  except  this  single  manifestation  — canker. 
You  find  not  only  the  disease,  therefore,  but  complaints  respecting  it, 
in  almost  everybody’s  mouth:  “What  shall  I do  for  the  canker?” 
meets  us  at  almost  every  turn.  “ I am  sorely  afflicted  with  the 
canker,”  says  one.  “ I am  literally  sick  with  the  canker,”  says 
another.  And  a third  says,  “ I can  neither  eat,  nor  converse,  nor 
take  rest,  I am  in  such  pain  from  canker  in  my  mouth.”  And  these 
complaints  are  not  unnatural,  for  the  sufferings  occasioned  by  this 
affection  are  indeed  terrible. 

Canker  begins  in  the  form  of  small  blisters,  generally  upon  the 
tongue,  or  inside  of  the  cheeks  or  lips,  or  stomach,  which,  after  a 
time,  break  and  form  little  ulcers,  which  are  oftentimes  very  sore 
and  painful.  These  ulcers  will,  at  times,  not  only  multiply,  but 
spread  themselves  to  large  dimensions,  going  deep  into  the  flesh,  and 
becoming  painful  almost  beyond  endurance.  In  many  cases,  the 
parts  swell,  and  become  so  sensitive  and  tender  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  swallow  the  blandest  food.  The  mouth  will  frequently 
become  filled  with  saliva,  which  runs  involuntarily  out,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  patient. 

Treatment.  — Canker  is  frequently  dependent  on  a deranged  state 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  this  is  the  case  the  treatment 
may  begin  with  a dose  of  gentle  physic  (12),  (15),  (19),  (26).  If 
the  stomach  be  quite  permanently  deranged,  let  this  be  followed  with 
a somewhat  prolonged  use  of  prescription  (28)  or  (37),  or  of  the 
neutralizing  cordial.  If  the  mouth  be  very  sore,  use  a tea  of  slippery 
elm  bark,  or  flax-seed,  or  a solution  of  gum-arabic  ; and  as  the  in- 
flammation subsides,  touch  the  ulcerated  patches  with  the  stick 
nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic)  ; or  use  gargle  (201),  (202),  (203), 
(205),  (208),  (209),  (232),  (243),  (244),  or  sulphate  of  copper, 
eight  grains  dissolved  in  two  ounces  of  water.  A tea  made  of  rasp- 
berry leaves,  or  blackberry  roots,  may  be  freely  used  as  a drink. 

One  of  the  best  remedies  is  hamamelis.  Of  this  a dessert-spoon- 
ful may  be  held  for  a few  moments  in  the  mouth  and  then  spit  out. 
A teaspoonful  may  be  taken  internally,  once  an  hour  until  relieved. 
Receipe  205  is  not  only  useful  as  a gargle,  but  may  be  reduced  by 
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adding  one  pint  of  water,  and  may  then  be  swallowed  four  or  five 
times  a day,  in  doses  of  two  tablespoonfuls  at  a time. 

The  diet  should  always  he  carefully  regulated,  and  only  the  more 
simple  food  taken,  and  at  regular  meals. 

To  rapidly  heal  a canker  spot,  touch  it  with  a wooden  tooth-pick 
which  has  been  dipped  in  a strong  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  The 
ulcer  turns  white,  and  in  a few  days  is  completely  healed. 
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In  so  short  a space  as  we  have  at  our  command  the  mere  outlining 
of  this  chapter  is  all  that  can  be  expected  ; whole  volumes  might  be 
written,  and  that,  too,  much  to  the  reader’s  profit  and  interest. 

AVithin  the  last  fifty  years  diseases  have  assumed  different  aspects, 
while  many  actually  new  or  heretofore  unrecognized  diseases  swell 
the  list  of  ailments.  The  “diathesis  ” of  disease  is  the  type  of  con 
stitution  inherited  from  the  parents.  From  time  immemorial,  almost, 
there  have  been  recognized  five  such  types  : the  strumous,  the  ner- 
vous, the  bilious,  the  lymphatic,  and  the  gouty.  Diseases  of  modern 
times  tend  greatly  to  the  nervous  type  ; not  only  this,  but  individual 
characteristics  are  at  times  so  pronounced  as  to  form  what  are  pro- 
fessionally known  as  “ idiosyncrasies.”  These  idiosyncrasies  con- 
tinually increase,  — so  much  so  that  what  may  be  “food  for  one  is 
poison  to  another.”  The  causes  of  this  change  of  tendency  in  disease 
are  most  numerous  and  especially  noticeable  in  young  countries. 

Born  of  busy,  hard-working  parents,  whose  lot  .in  life  has  been  to 
struggle  hard  in  new  lands,  or  cast  among  neighbors  whose  life  has 
been  one  of  hurry  and  excitement,  the  child  receives  a nervous  im- 
petus at  an  early  age,  and  his  precociousness  is  considered  to  be  due 
to  an  inheritance  of  unusual  mental  strength  rather  than  to  an  over- 
strained nervous  system  of  the  parents  and  a consequent  nerve-debility 
of  the  child.  The  child’s  early  training  is  a rapid  one,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  five  or  six  the  youth  begins  a course  of  school  instruc- 
tion calculated  to  make  a man  or  woman  within  a given  time.  The 
already  frail  nervous  system  is  overtaxed ; when  he  branches  out  into 
business  life,  he  already  shows  signs  of  mental  feebleness,  which 
should  be  the  concomitant  of  long  years  of  hard  labor  only.  Society, 
too,  claims  so  much  of  young  people  as  unfits  them  for  anything  else 
but  its  own  exactions.  Too  long  waking  hours  and  too  short  sleep- 
ing hours  waste  the  surplus  energy  and  call  on  the  nervous  system  to 
whip  up  the  tired  body.  The  wear  and  tear  of  business  life,  with  its 
constantly  increasing  complications  and  confinement  to  indoor  work, 
only  add  to  the  strain  induced  at  dentition  and  puberty.  In  modern 
times,  when  every  business  in  rapidly  growing  towns  and  cities  is 
being  more  and  more  “ cut  up,”  and  when,  consequently,  greater 
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struggling  for  existence  occurs,  greater  speed  and  anxiety,  and  more 
frequent  disappointments  are  necessarily  incurred.  We  rush  through 
life  nowadays.  Advancing  civilization  is  the  cause  of  much  of  this 
extra  speed.  The  press,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  steam  appliances 
enable  us  to  live  faster,  know  and  see  more  in  a given  time  than  ever 
before.  The  temptation  is  too  great,  and  we  rush  on,  regardless  of 
tired  bodies  and  exhausted  brains,  of  overtaxed  stomachs  and  sleep* 
less  nights,  to  keep  up  with  the  times.  Climates  which  are  dry,  with 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  also  cause  much  waste  of  nerve-force. 
The  upbuilding  of  a new  country  has  much  to  do  with  our  diseases. 
At  present  the  West  exhibits  that  feverish  eagerness  for  success  in 
life  once  exhibited  in  the  East.  Europe  has  passed  that  stage  of 
barometrical  change  in  disease,  due  to  advancing  civilization,  while 
the  United  States  is  passing  through  it.  The  faults  of  Europe  lie 
in  the  direction  of  pleasure-excesses ; ours  is  an  overworked  nervous 
system.  Our  American  liberty,  and  freedom  of  personal  ambition  to 
rise  from  the  lowest  station  in  life  to  the  highest,  from  poverty  to 
riches,  and  from  ignorance  to  intelligence  and  honor,  will  always  act 
as  an  excitant  to  the  nervous  system,  and  is  the  one  cause  of  our 
excessive  activity.  We  must  hurry  less;  give  more  time  for  Dame 
Nature  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  system  and  to  store  up  potential 
energy.  We  must  divide  more  evenly  our  periods  of  sleep,  recrea- 
tion, and  work,  that  our  children  may  become  the  possessors  of  more 
vital  energy.  W e neglect  too  much  old-fashioned  methods  of  strength- 
ening our  bodies,  as  outdoor  gymnastics  ^nd  walks.  Even  our  sports 
tinge  too  much  of  speed  and  undue  excitement,  and  partake  too  much 
of  “professional”  knowledge.  Let  us  have  fewer  “finely-cut”  men, 
and  more  robust  ones. 

Thus  it  is  we  inherit  a greater  diathesis  to  nerve  diseases.  This 
diathesis  means  a greater  susceptibility  to  stimulants  and  narcotics, 
social  evils  and  greater  risks.  The  changes  peculiar  to  this  diathesis, 
or  those  much  increased  by  it,  are  the  early  and  rapid  decay  of  teeth, 
neuralgia,  premature  baldness,  and  hay  fever;  nervous  dyspepsia, 
sick  headaches,  short-sightedness,  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  sleeplessness, 
hypochondria,  hysteria ; cerebral,  spinal,  digestive,  and  sexual  ex- 
cesses ; inebriety,  epilepsy  and  insanity. 

The  first  signs  of  ascension  or  declension  in  the  health  of  a nation 
are  seen  in  woman.  The  American  woman  of  to-day  offers  a striking 
contrast  to  the  original  female  inhabitant  of  this  continent.  The 
difference  in  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  types  may  be  well  worth 
the  cost,  but  we  have  sacrificed  too  much  of  the  physical  and  nervous 
strength  to  have  gained  the  most  out  of  our  three  hundred  years  or  so 
of  existence.  Womb  troubles  are  almost  the  birthright  of  every 
woman,  — so  much  so  that  necessity  has  developed  in  America  a 
science  for  their  relief,  in  a short  space  of  time,  as  wonderful  as  the 
telegraph  or  telephone.  The  physician  of  to-day  feels  he  must  have 
at  least  a knowledge  of  gynaecology,  whatever  else  he  may  or  may 
not  know.  ■» 
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The  terms  nervous  exhaustion,  nervous  prostration,  neurasthenia, 
etc.,  are  of  modem  invention.  Ancients  knew  little  of  the  continual 
noises  of  factories  and  teams,  electric  and  steam  appliances ; their 
wearied  bodies  were  lulled  to  sleep  by  gentle  sighing  of  the  trees, 
and  refreshed  by  sweet  air.  The  evident  cure  for  these  increasing 
evils  lies  in  a change  in  our  national  habits.  We  must  cultivate  the 
restful  out-door  recreation  of  the  Indians ; we  must  go  through  life 
more  slowly,  eat  less  rapidly,  and  sleep  longer.  Cultivate  the  desire 
to  enjoy  nature  and  art  more.  Do  business  only  in  business  hours 
and  on  business  days.  Indulge  more  in  cool  baths,  rides,  walks,  and 
natural  sports.  Learn  to  do  less  in  amount,  but  better  in  quality. 
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To  preserve  the  health  is  wise.  The  great  advance  in  medicine 
during  the  last  decade,  together  with  the  better  under- 
standing of  sanitary  laws,  eliminates  the 
dread  of  old  age  and  renders 
it  a joy  and  a 
blessing. 
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Life,  like  the  natural  day,  has  its  morning,  its  noon,  and  its  even, 
ing.  Each  period  has  its  sunshine  and  its  clouds ; its  light  and  its 
darkness  ; its  fair  weather  and  its  storms ; its  joys  and  its  sorrows. 
The  old  do  not  feel  the  exhilarating  brightness  of  the  morning  of  life, 
nor  the  fervid  strength  of  its  noon ; but  they  often  experience  what 
is  better : a calm,  quiet  stillness,  and  peaceful  repose,  in  its  evening. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  thing  — certainly  not  many  things 

which  impress  the  reflective  mind  and  tender  heart  with  more  sadness, 
than  to  see  an  old  man,  bending  low  with  years,  with  little  or  no  selC- 
restraint ; the  passions  all  untamed,  except  so  far  as  age  has  quenched 
their  fires ; fretful,  peevish,  jealous,  complaining ; distrustful  of  the 
ways  of  Providence  ; doubting  the  integrity  of  any  human  being ; 
surrounded  by  clouds  and  darkness  ; and  stepping  down  gradually 
and  reluctantly,  amid  a cold,  drizzly,  sleety,  moral  rain,  into  a dark, 
uncheered,  and  unillumined  grave. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  unspeakably  pleasant  it  is  to  see  the  silver- 
haired  pilgrim,  in  the  evening-time  of  life,  cheerful,  happy,  trustful 
in  God  and  hopeful  of  men ; the  winds  and  storms  of  life  bringing 
little  or  no  disturbance  of  his  peace  ; baring  the  head  reverently  and 
bowing  it  meekly  in  the  presence  of  great  afflictions,  and  lifting  it 
up  rejoicingly  when  blessings  fall  upon  it ; converting,  by  the  soft, 
subdued,  and  beautiful  sunshine  which  he  spreads  around  him,  the 
very  unpromising  elements  of  the  latest  autumn  into  the  finest  Indian 
summer  of  life  ; and  finally  sinking  down  peacefully  to  his  rest  amid 
the  golden  evening  sunlight,  and  leaving  the  sky,  long  after,  tinted 
with  colorings  more  beautiful  than  artists  ever  conceived. 

“Why  weep  ye,  then,  for  him  who,  having  won 
The  bound  of  man’s  appointed  years,  at  last,  — 

Life’s  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life’s  labors  done, — 

Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed  : 

While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 

Lingers  like  twilight  hues  when  the  bright  sun  is  set  ? ” 

Besides  these  general  reflections,  it  is  proper  in  this  chapter  to 
contemplate  the  old  from  several  points  of  view. 

They  are  experienced  persons,  and  we  may  learn  much  from  them. 
To  be  sure,  they  have,  in  most  cases,  lost  the  acuteness  of  their 
senses.  They  do  not  hear,  or  see,  or  taste  as  sharply  as  the  young, 
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or  even  always  think  as  quickly ; yet  their  judgments  are  founded 
on  a large  experience ; their  decisions,  though  not  as  prompt,  or 
emphatic,  or  brilliant  as  those  of  younger  persons,  are  more  safe  and 
reliable.  They  are  worthy,  therefore,  of  our  respectful  confidence. 
We  may  seek  their  counsel  and  advice,  and  in  most  cases  follow  it 
with  safety.  True,  they  are  apt  to  be  conservative,  and  to  distrust 
new  things  and  ideas ; but  these  new  things  and  ideas  are  matters  in 
which  they  have  had  no  experience  — matters  which  belong  to  an 
age  subsequent  to  their  time  — matters,  therefore,  which  lie  outside 
the  sweep  of  their  active  life,  and  respecting  which  they  should  not 
be  expected  to  judge.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  them  to  say  that 
they  are  not  fitted  to  judge  of  those  new  thoughts  and  discoveries 
which  have  swarmed  upon  the  world  since  the  sun  of  their  life  has 
been  sinking  low  in  the  western  sky.  But  in  all  those  staple  max- 
ims and  ideas  which  underlie  human  duties,  in  all  ages,  the  old  may 
safely  be  taken  as  our  counsellors. 

Depositories  of  Family  History.  — They  are  the  frail  depositories 
and  keepers  of  a vast  deal  of  valuable  family  history,  anecdote,  and 
reminiscences  of  events  fast  fading  from  human  recollection.  Few 
errors  of  my  own  early  life  have  been  so  much  regretted  by  me  as  the 
neglect  to  learn  from  my  aged  relatives,  when  I had  the  opportunity, 
some  of  the  more  important  points  in  the  history  of  my  family.  My 
grandfather,  Col.  Gideon  Warren,  — a first  cousin  of  Gen.  Joseph 
Warren,  and  a personal  friend  of  Ethan  Allen,  — lived  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  southern  Vermont,  and  finally  spent  his  last  days  and  died 
in  Hampton,  N.Y.  There  stands  his  tombstone  to  this  day,  with  the 
following  beautiful  words  from  Young’s  “ Night  Thoughts  ” engraved 
upon  it : — 

“An  angel’s  arm  can’t  snatch  me  from  the  grave; 

Legions  of  angels  can’t  confine  me  there.” 

These  few  facts  are  about  the  substance  of  what  I know  of  his  his- 
tory. In  what  town  his  father  settled,  who  was  one  of  three  brothers 
who  emigrated  to  this  country,  or  who  were  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
or  what  became  of  them,  I have  not  been  informed,  simply  because  I 
did  not  obtain  the  information,  now  so  much  desired  by  me,  as  I 
might  easily  have  done,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  while 
spending  a year  in  Hampton  fitting  for  college.  An  uncle  of  mine, 
Caleb  Warren,  was  then  living  in  Hampton,  an  old  man.  He  had 
learned  from  my  grandfather  the  full  history  of  the  family;  and 
from  him  I might  have  derived  knowledge  which  I should  now  value 
above  price  — knowledge  which  I intend  yet  to  acquire,  if  the  pres- 
sure of  professional  business  shall  ever  be  so  lifted  from  me  that  I 
can  command  time  for  the  investigation.  But  I shall  never  cease  to 
remember  the  fact,  or  to  lament  my  misimprovement  of  it,  that  from 
this  venerable  relative  I might  have  learned  facts  and  put  them  on 
record  in  one  hour,  which  it  will  cost  me  weeks  and  months  of  cor- 
respondence, travel,  and  the  searching  of  records  to  acquire.  I say 
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to  all  young  persons,  value  very  highly  the  knowledge  of  your  family 
history,  which  you  may  easily  learn  from  your  parents,  grandparents, 
uncles,  aunts,  etc.,  and  esteem  those  very  highly  who  are  able  to 
impart  it  to  you.  Soon  these  living  records  will  be  suddenly  blotted 
by  the  hand  of  death ; and  then  no  regret  for  past  negligence  will 
enable  you  to  repair  your  loss,  if  you  have  not  improved  your  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  Fathers  of  our  Race  and  the  Founders  of  our  Institutions. — 

The  aged  people  who  yet  linger  among  us  are  our  fathers.  W e have 
our  existence,  through  God,  from  them,  and  from  others  who  have 
preceded  them  to  the  silent  land.  They  educated  the  present  race. 
All  that  is  valuable  in  the  moral  principle  and  mental  culture  of  the 
men  and  women  of  this  generation,  has  been  derived  from  them. 
Much  of  their  lives  was  spent  in  training  us,  mentally  and  morally, 
and  fitting  us  for  usefulness. 

Not  only  the  fine  moral  and ‘intellectual  characters  which  are  found 
everywhere,  acting  like  salt  and  leaven  in  human  society,  are  the 
work  of  their  hands ; but  society,  and  government  itself,  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  them,  with  much  valuable  instruction  as  to 
the  means  of  their  preservation.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
amount  of  obligation  our  fathers  have  laid  upon  us  in  giving  us 
these  vast  blessings.  The  men  who  have  been  the  means  of  bringing 
us  into  life  ; who  have  educated  and  trained  us  ; who  have  preserved 
our  government  and  passed  it  into  our  hands  unbroken ; who  have 
built  and  enlarged  our  colleges,  established  and  improved  our  un- 
equalled common  schools  ; have  founded  and  endowed  our  charitable 
institutions,  and  thus  made  our  land  famous  throughout  the  world, 
are  certainly  worthy  — those  of  them  who  are  yet  among  us  — of  our 
constant  regard  and  veneration. 

Loneliness  of  the  Aged.  — The  old  are  left,  in  some  sense,  alone 
in  the  world.  The  age  in  which  they  have  had  their  active  being 
has  gone  by.  The  world  has  slid  from  under  them  ; and  they  stand 
far  out,  as  it  were,  on  a narrow  neck  of  land  between  this  world  and 
the  next,  from  which  they  hear  strange  sounds  coming  to  them  from 
the  moving  mass  of  beings  of  whom  they  are  soon  to  take  leave. 
Most  of  the  companions  with  whom  they  started  in  the  journey  of 
life  have,  one  by  one,  dropped  away  from  their  side,  and  the  younger 
and  stirring  multitude  who  have  come  after  them  are  moved  by  new, 
and  to  them  strange  thoughts  and  aspirations.  The  throng  of  younger 
men  is  driven  forward  by  impulses  which  they  never  felt,  and  in  paths 
which  they  never  trod.  Manners,  speech,  dress,  modes  of  doing  busi- 
ness— all  have  changed.  The  old-fashioned  fire-place,  the  stage- 
coach, the  boy’s  bow  and  the  girl’s  courtesy  to  strangers  in  the  street, 
these  all  — some  of  them  useful  and  some  of  no  further  value  — 
have  disappeared,  never  more  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  so  much 
prized  them  in  their  day. 
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What  wonder  if  at  times  a sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation  should 
steal  into  the  minds  of  the  aged  ? It  is  not  without  cause  that  they 
often  yield  to  melancholy  reflections.  The  young  have  their  com- 
panions and  their  sports.  The  companions  of  the  old  have  mostly 
gone ; and  for  sports  they  have  no  agility.  Cut  off  from  the  present, 
they  are  thrown  upon  the  past,  and  too  often  look  gloomily  to  the 
future.  They  should  be  sympathized  with  and  encouraged.  We 
should  sit  by  their  side,  and  talk  with  them  of  the  manners  and 
events  of  other  days.  Their  conversation  is  often  instructive  as  well 
as  amusing.  Would  we  engage  in  it  with  right  feelings  towards  the 
old,  it  would  be  to  us  a source  both  of  profit  and  pleasure.  To  a 
right-minded  person,  few  things  are  more  pleasurable  than  to  sit  by 
intelligent  aged  persons,  cozily  seated  in  a large  armed-cliair,  and 
listen  to  their  tales  of  personal  adventure  and  experience.  They 
enter  upon  such  narratives  with  so  much  animation,  and  live  over 
the  past  with  such  evident  satisfaction,  that  the  benevolent  person 
would  find  pleasure  in  engaging  them  in  that  conversation  for  this 
reason  alone. 

Helpless  Dependence  of  the  Aged. — No  one  thing  should  tendmore 
to  excite  our  pity,  compassion,  and  kindly  feelings  for  old  people,  than 
their  helplessness  and  dependence.  It  is  one  of  the  best  indications 
of  humanity  to  deal  gently  with  the  weak.  The  old  are  in  their 
second  childhood.  In  their  day,  they  have  been  strong  and  vigorous 
— laboring,  many  of  them,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  support 
their  families  and  gain  a competence.  They  have  felled  the  primitive 
forests,  and  brought  the  soil  under  the  dominion  of  the  plough  and 
hoe ; they  have  constructed  turnpikes  and  built  bridges ; made  ships 
and  sailed  them  over  stormy  seas,  whitened  every  harbor  with  the 
emblems  of  commerce ; filled  every  city  with  the  beautiful  creations 
of  art,  and  the  useful  productions  of  mechanical  handicraft ; created 
systems  of  education  and  philanthropy ; framed  strong  governments 
and  worked  them,  — in  a word,  have  carried  the  world  upon  their 
shoulders,  without  bending  or  giving  tokens  of  exhaustion.  But  a 
multitude  of  years  have  robbed  them  of  the  strength  which  did  all 
these  things.  They  now  totter  like  a young  child.  The  brain  which 
conceived  and  the  arm  which  executed  are  alike  feeble.  How  proper 
that  much  which  is  kindly  should  now  be  done  for  those  who  have 
done  so  much  for  us  and  for  the  world ! Oh,  let  the  old  have  a 
warm  place  in  the  affections ! Supply,  as  far  as  possible,  all  their 
wants.  Go  with  them,  in  spirit,  into  the  shadows  of  evening,  within 
which  they  are  retiring,  and  there  hold  them  up.  Be  a staff  to  them 
in  their  weakness ; and,  if  it  be  possible,  when  the  shades  deepen 
around  them,  lift  the  curtains  of  the  future  and  let  in  upon  them, 
though  it  be  never  so  few,  some  rays  of  light  from  the  heavenly  world. 

From  these  general  remarks,  I pass  to  consider- — 
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The  Changes  occurring  in  Advanced  Life. 

Growth,  maturity,  and  decline  are  the  three  periods  which  divide 
and  measure  human  life. 

During  growth,  the  deposit  of  new  matter  takes  place  more  rap- 
idly than  the  decay  or  waste  which  is  also  going  on. 

During  healthy  maturity,  waste  and  increase  are  exactly  equal, 
the  one  taking  place  just  as  rapidly  as  the  other. 

The  decline  of  old  age  reverses  the  order  of  growth,  and  waste 
outstrips  addition.  The  newly  deposited  matter  comes,  but  not  so 
rapidly  as  the  old  is  cast  away. 

Declining  Age  may  be  said  to  extend  from  fifty  to  sixty. 

Incipient  Old  Age  from  sixty  to  seventy. 

Ripe  Old  Age  from  seventy  to  eighty. 

Decrepitude  or  Second  Infancy  from  eighty  to  the  end  of  life. 

During  all  these  periods,  particularly  during  the  latter,  important 
structural  and  other  changes  are  occurring  in  the  human  system. 
Piles,  apoplexy,  paralysis,  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  bladder, 
with  organic  changes  of  the  heart,  dropsy,  chronic  affections  of  the 
breathing  organs,  gout,  etc.,  frequently  appear. 

No  fear  of  Death.  — It  is  a wise  and  merciful  provision  of  Provi- 
dence, that  as  old  age  advances,  and  the  natural  end  of  life  draws 
near,  the  dread  of  death  diminishes.  As  the  aged  gradually  lose 
their  hold  upon  life,  they  do  so  with  less  and  less  reluctance,  until 
finally  they  let  go  willingly,  and  part  from  it  even  with  joy.  Persons 
passing  from  life  at  the  age  of  eighty  or  upwards,  generally  look 
forward  to  death  with  more  of  pleasure  than  of  fear.  It  is  one  good 
reason  why  it  is  desirable  to  live  to  great  age,  that  life  may  come  to 
a close  without  those  harassing  fears  which  so  many  dread. 

Preservation  of  Old  People’s  Health. 

It  is  proper  here  to  speak  of  the  hygiene  of  old  age,  or  the  means  of 
preserving  aged  people’s  health. 

It  is  natural  to  desire  a continuance  of  life ; and  except  in  the  case 
of  the  extremely  old,  there  is  a general  wish  for  its  prolongation. 
Those  who  are  born  of  parents  who  have  lived  long,  are  more  likely 
to  attain  length  of  days  than  those  who  have  descended  from  short- 
lived ancestors ; yet  the  influence  of  correct  habits  may  add  quite  as 
many  years  to  their  lives. 

Regular  Habits. — The  old  feel  the  evil  influence  of  irregular 
habits  much  more  than  the  young.  It  is  seldom  that  any  change  of 
habit,  long  indulged,  is  well  borne  by  the  aged.  So  true  is  this,  that 
the  attempt  to  correct  some  habits  of  evil  tendency  is  sometimes 
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dangerous  to  the  old,  so  much  have  they  lost  the  power  of  adapting 
themselves  to  change.  The  discontinuance  of  the  habitual  use  of 
spirit,  or  tobacco,  or  opium,  by  an  old  person,  though  the  use  of 
either  is  of  acknowledged  evil  tendency,  will  frequently  prove  fatal. 
It  is  almost  necessary  that  the  habits  of  the  aged  should  remain  as 
they  are.  What  an  impressive  lesson  this  fact  gives  the  young  on 
the  necessity  of  forming  good  habits  in  early  life  ! 

Even  the  hours  of  taking  meals  should  not  be  changed  in  the 
decline  of  life.  Removing  to  new  climates,  and  forming  new  social 
relations  by  those  advanced  in  years,  is  not  favorable  to  length  of 
days.  Old  trees  do  not  often  take  root  and  live  long  when  trans- 
ferred to  a new  soil. 

Diet.  — The  food  of  old  people  should  of  course  be  easy  of  diges- 
tion. It  is  often  the  case  that  they  bear  made  dishes  such  as  “ hash,” 
so  called,  better  than  plain  boiled  or  roasted  meat.  This  can  only  be 
explained  on  the  ground  that  the  meat  is  chopped  fine,  and  is  more 
thoroughly  cooked. 

node  of  Cooking  Heats.  — This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  best 
methods  of  cooking  meats  so  that  they  may  be  tender. 

The  flesh  of  all  warm-blooded  animals  is  identical  in  composition 
with  that  of  human  beings.  That  the  flesh  of  animals  used  as  food, 
therefore,  may  form  flesh  in  the  human  body  in  the  easiest  manner, 
none  of  its  essential  constituents  or  parts  should  be  taken  from  it 
during  the  process  of  cooking.  If  any  one  of  its  constituents  is 
extracted,  it  will  no  longer  be  like  human  flesh ; and  that  lost  part 
will  have  to  be  resupplied  before  it  can  become  a part  of  the  frame 
of  man. 

Flesh  is  composed  of  two  parts  — that  which  can  be  dissolved,  and 
that  which  cannot.  The  separation  between  these  two  parts  is  more 
or  less  completely  effected  in  boiling,  according  to  the  amount  of 
water  used  and  the  length  of  time  employed  in  the  process. 

In  making  soup,  we  have  no  objection  to  a separation  between  the 
hard  and  juicy  parts  of  the  meat,  because  the  latter  passes  into  the 
water  and  helps  form  the  soup.  Hence  the  proper  way  is  to  put  the 
meat  into  cold  water  when  it  is  put  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  come  to 
the  boiling  point  very  gradually ; during  which  time  the  juicy  part 
has  a chance  to  dissolve  out,  and,  uniting  with  the  water,  make  rich 
soup. 

But  when  the  meat  is  to  be  boiled  simply,  and  eaten  as  boiled  meat, 
we  should  aim  to  retain  the  juice  within  it,  that  we  may  retain  the 
whole  of  it.  To  do  this,  we  must  put  the  meat  into  water  which  is 
briskly  boiling  over  the  fire.  The  juice  of  the  meat  contains  a large 
quantity  of  albumen , a substance  just  like  the  white  of  egg;  and 
putting  the  meat  suddenly  into  boiling  water  almost  instantly  hardens 
this  albumen  all  around  the  surface,  just  as  boiling  water  hardens 
white  of  egg,  and  this  prevents  all  the  juice  of  the  inner  portion  of 
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the  meat  from  running  out  into  the  water  and  being  lost.  Keep  the 
meat  in  the  briskly-boiling  water  a few  minutes,  then  pour  in  a little 
cold  water  to  reduce  the  temperature  slightly,  and  keep  it  in  this 
somewhat  reduced  temperature  until  it  is  done  through. 

Broiling  and  roasting  are  pretty  generally  understood,  and  are 
done  well  enough  where  persons  are  disposed  to  take  pains.  Frying 
is  an  abomination,  and  should  be  banished  from  all  civilized  house- 
holds. 

Milk  is  an  excellent  article  of  diet  for  old  persons.  Except  in  some 
few  cases  where  it  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  it  is  among  the  very 
best.  Sometimes,  when  it  disagrees  with  a weak  stomach,  a little 
lime-water  added  to  it  will  make  all  right.  Artificial  ass’s  milk,  which 
will  generally  sit  well  on  aged  people’s  stomachs,  may  be  made  by 
dissolving  one  ounce  of  pulverized  sugar  of  milk  in  one  pint  of 
skimmed  cow’s  milk. 

Potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  asparagus  are  healthful; 
peas,  beans,  cabbages,  etc.,  had  better  not  be  largely  indulged  in. 

Ripe  Fruits,  taken  in  moderation,  are  useful;  but  should  be  eaten 
at  meal-time,  not  between  meals.  Among  these,  ripe  apples,  peal's, 
peaches,  plums,  strawberries,  currants,  and  grapes  are  luxuries  in 
which  not  even  the  oldest  persons  need  fear  to  indulge  to  a reason- 
able extent. 

Plain  Puddings  and  Pies  are  not  entirely  objectionable;  but  all 
rich  and  high-seasoned  articles  of  pastry  should  be  strictly  rejected 
by  the  old,  as  they  should,  in  fact,  by  all  classes. 

Wine,  etc.  — If  any  persons  in  the  world  may  indulge  in  a little 
wine  for  their  stomach’s  sake,  it  is  the  old.  But  even  they,  if  they 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  its  use,  often  get  along  very  well  with- 
out it;  and  when  they  can  do  so  it  is  better,  for  various  reasons, 
especially  that  their  example  may  have  a good  influence  with  others. 
When  the  feeble  vitality  of  the  aged  seems  to  require  it,  especially  if 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  leaning  upon  it,  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  it.  And  if  they  chance  to  be  poor,  and  cannot  pro- 
cure it  themselves,  for  friends  to  withhold  it  from  them  on  the  ground 
of  economy,  or  from  the  feeling  of  grudging  stinginess,  is  nothing 
less  than  inhumanity  and  cruelty. 

To  these  remarks  upon  diet,  I add : the  old  should  never  eat  to 
excess  or  repletion.  They  should  eat  slowly,  and  chew  their  food 
very  thoroughly. 

Susceptibility  to  Cold. — Aged  people  suffer  very  much  from  cold 
hands  and  feet,  and,  indeed,  from  languid  circulation  and  low  tem- 
perature generally.  The  heart,  like  all  their  other  muscles,  has 
become  feeble,  and  sends  the  blood  very  lazily  along  the  arteries. 
The  clothing  of  the  old  should  be  thicker  and  warmer  than  that  of 
younger  people.  We  must  prevent  the  escape  of  what  little  animal 
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heat  there  is  by  flannel  worn  next  to  the  skin,  and  by  woollen  clothes 
generally  — they  being  bad  conductors  of  heat.  Unless  very  fleshy, 
they  seldom  suffer  from  heat,  even  when  their  flannels  are  continued 
through  the  summer. 

It  is  during  winter  nights  that  the  old  are  apt  to  suffer  most  from 
cold.  On  going  to  bed,  therefore,  they  should  be  warm ; and  on  very 
cold  nights  should  have  a hot-water  bag  at  their  feet.  The  commu- 
nication of  animal  heat,  particularly  from  the  young,  is  better  even 
than  this  to  support  the  vital  energies  of  age ; and  some  writers  have 
recommended  that  the  vital  warmth  of  the  old  should  be  kept  up  by 
letting  the  young  of  our  own  species  sleep  with  them.  The  human* 
ity  of  this  suggestion  is  very  questionable  The  aged  would  doubt- 
less be  benefited  by  such  a proceeding ; but  the  young  would  be 
injured.  Whatever  vitality  should  be  gained  by  one  would  be  lost 
by  the  other.  While  a few  might  be  added  to  the  limited  days  of 
the  aged,  many  would  be  quite  as  likely  to  be  subtracted  from  those 
of  the  young.  I would  much  sooner  recommend  that  old  people 
attach  to  themselves,  and  take  to  their  bed,  an  affectionate,  clean,  and 
silken-haired  English  terrier  dog.  Such  an  animal,  usually  as  clean 
as  a child,  would  impart  warmth  and  vitality  at  night,  and  be  a true, 
affectionate,  and  amusing  companion  during  many  a lonely  hour  of 
the  day.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  this  recommendation,  — and 
of  course  some  over-nice  people  will  object,  — I insist  that  it  is  in 
every  sense  far  more  proper  than  the  expedient  adopted  with  King 
David,  when  he  “was  old  and  stricken  in  years,”  and  after  “they 
covered  him  with  clothes,  but  he  gat  no  heat.”  (1  Kings  i,  1.) 

Mortality  in  Cold  Weather.  — Far  more  of  the  old  people  die  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  season.  For  this 
reason,  old  people  should  be  very  careful  how  they  expose  themselves 
during  the  coldest  days  of  the  winter. 

If  there  be  any  change  which  the  old  are  likely  to  bear  with  im- 
punity or  advantage,  it  is  from  a cold  to  a warm  climate  in  their  lat- 
ter years.  The  wealthy  Romans,  when  they  grew  old,  were  taken 
to  Naples. 

Care  of  the  Skin. — Attention  to  the  skin,  always  important  to 
health,  is  very  essentially  so  in  the  latter  years  of  life.  The  scarf- 
skin  of  the  old  tends  to  become  dry,  and  peel  off.  This  may  be  pre- 
. vented  in  a great  measure  by  regular  washing  with  tepid  water,  and 
rubbing.  If  the  bath  cannot  be  endured,  not  even  the  sponge-bath, 
let  friction  alone  be  employed.  For  friction,  either  the  naked  hand, 
a piece  of  flannel,  or  the  flesh-brush  may  be  used.  In  rubbing  the 
belly,  the  hand  should  follow  the  course  of  the  large  bowel ; that  is, 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach  pass  across  from  right  to  left,  down  on 
the  left,  across  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  bowels,  up  on  the  right,  etc. 
By  this  method,  constipation  and  a windy  condition  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels  may  frequently  be  removed,  or  rendered  less  distressing. 
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Exercise.  — Always  important,  in  all  periods  of  life,  exercise  does 
not  lose  its  advantages  in  old  age.  But  the  aged  should  always  exer- 
cise with  moderation.  The  violence  used  in  youth  would  break  the 
bones,  and  do  various  kinds  of  mischief  were  it  indulged  by  the  old. 
Carriage  exercise  is  very  suitable  for  old  people,  but  the  more  active 
exercise  of  horseback  riding,  walking,  and  even  working  in  the  gar- 
den, should  not  be  omitted  — bearing  always  in  mind  that  great 
fatigue  is  injurious. 

Sleep.  — Aged  people  should  get  about  as  much  sleep  as  nature  asks 
for.  They  should  retire  early,  and  not  be  in  haste  to  rise  with  the 
dawn.  They  require  more  sleep  than  persons  in  middle  life.  Eight 
or  ten  hours  in  the  twenty-four  is  not  too  much. 

Sleeplessness.  — Though  the  old  require  a good  deal  of  sleep,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  many  of  them  can  sleep  but  little.  A large  propor- 
tion of  persons  far  advanced  in  life,  complain  of  inability  to  sleep. 
Many  old  people  deceive  themselves,  and  really  sleep  much  more 
than  they  are  aware.  Yet  they  often  persist  that  they  sleep  none  at 
all,  night  after  night.  Their  case  is  illustrated  by  an  old  lady  whose 
doctor  entered  her  room  and  found  her  sleeping  very  soundly  and 
comfortably.  The  noise  of  a person  entering  the  room  awoke  her 
soon  after,  when,  rubbing  her  eyes,  she  turned  to  the  doctor,  and  said 
all  she  wanted  was  sleep,  that  she  had  slept  none  for  a month ; and 
unless  he  could  give  her  something  to  bring  sleep,  she  must  die. 

Medical  art,  I am  sorry  to  say,  frequently  fails  to  bring  relief,  when 
there  is  real  want  of  sleep.  Narcotics  should  always  be  avoided  if 
possible.  They  do  too  much  mischief ; yet  it  is  necessary,  sometimes, 
to  resort  to  them.  Much  may  be  done  sometimes  by  taking  an  earlier 
or  a lighter  supper.  Early  rising,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air,  will 
often  bring  sleep  at  night.  Occasionally  a glass  of  wine,  or  a little 
spirit  of  any  kind,  taken  just  before  retiring,  will  bring  the  needed 
sleep. 

Electricity.  — In  connection  with  sleep,  the  disturbing  and  the 
tranquilizing  influence  of  electricity  and  magnetism  has  received  some 
attention  within  a few  years.  A German  philosopher  contends  that 
terrestrial  magnetism  exerts  on  persons  of  a sensitive  organization  a 
very  soothing  influence,  when  placed  in  proper  relations  with  its  cur- 
rents, and  a disturbing  impression  when  otherwise  situated.  He 
cites  cases  to  show  that  lying  from  east  to  west  is  so  intolerable  that 
persons  of  delicacy  cannot  endure  it ; while  the  horizontal  position 
from  north  to  south,  with  the  head  south,  is  more  agreeable ; and  most 
agreeable  and  tranquilizing  with  the  head  to  the  north.  A German 
surgeon  is  mentioned  in  Reichenback’s  Memoirs,  who  always  woke 
early  in  the  morning,  and  turning  his  head  where  his  feet  had  been, 
invariably  fell  into  a sound  slumber,  which  was  more  refreshing  than 
that  of  the  night.  When  he  chanced  to  omit  this,  he  felt  ill  all  day. 
Observing  that  the  head  of  his  bed  was  directed  to  the  south,  Reich- 
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enback  persuaded  him  to  turn  it  to  the  north ; and  ever  after  he  slept 
soundly  till  the  proper  time  to  rise  in  the  morning. 

Without  pronouncing  upon  the  correctness  of  this  theory,  I will 
simply  say  that  in  my  winter  residence  in  town,  the  head  of  my  bed 
is  to  the  south.  I sleep  tolerably  well ; but  not  as  well  as  at  my 
summer  residence  a little  out  of  town,  where  the  head  of  my  bed  is 
towards  the  north.  How  much  the  stillness  of  the  country  and  the 
greater  purity  of  its  atmosphere  may  contribute  to  this  difference,  1 
will  not  pretend  to  decide. 

Medical  Treatment  of  the  Old. 

In  prescribing  medicine  for  old  people,  we  should  bear  in  mind  the 
difference  between  the  sexes.  Women  in  advanced  life  are  less  ex- 
citable, and  enjoy  better  health,  frequently,  than  in  early  life.  Old 
men,  on  the  contrary,  are  more  nervous,  in  their  latter  years,  and 
consequently  more  easily  affected. 

The  physician  cannot  rely  on  the  reaction  of  the  system  in  old  age. 
He  must  do  more  by  his  remedies,  and  depend  less  upon  nature  to 
help  him  out  of  straits. 

The  small  power  of  rallying  in  the  systems  of  the  old,  puts  all 
blood-letting,  severe  purging,  etc.,  entirely  out  of  the  question.  The 
man  is  near  enough  to  insanity  who,  except  in  some  very  rare  case, 
bleeds  the  young.  He  who  takes  a drop  of  blood  from  the  old,  should 
be  put  in  a straight-jacket  and  sent  to  the  insane  hospital. 

Larger  Doses.  — The  torpid  condition  of  the  system  in  old  age 
frequently  requires  larger  doses  of  medicine  to  make  an  impression. 

Fluid  Medicines.  — Pills  and  powders  sometimes  pass  through  the 
stomach  and  bowels  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  entered.  Fluids 
are  more  readily  appropriated  — especially  when  the  more  active  me- 
dicinal ingredient  is  mixed  with  wine,  or  some  stimulating  tincture, 
or  aromatic  water.  These  things  rouse  up  the  torpid  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  cause  the  medicine  to  take  effect. 

Medicine  by  Rectum. — When  the  disease  is  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  lower  bowel,  as  the  bladder,  etc.,  it  is 
sometimes  better  to  administer  the  medicine  by  injection  into  the 
rectum. 

Suitable  Medicines  for  the  Old.  — The  acids,  the  alkalies,  and  the 
neutral  salts  are  unsuitable  to  be  administered  much  to  old  people. 
All  metallic  medicines  must  be  given  sparingly,  and  with  caution. 
Iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium  are  not  very  well  borne.  Narcotics 
must  sometimes  be  used  to  some  extent.  Harsh  and  drastic  purga- 
tives are  out  of  the  question,  except  in  some  few  instances  in  which 
they  may  be  given  sparingly  in  connection  with  compound  tincture 
of  gentian,  or  some  other  stimulating  tonic.  Sulphur  is  a valuable 
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remedy  for  aged  people.  So  are  the  stimulant  tonics,  bitters,  astrin- 
gents, gum-resins,  balsams,  etc.,  together  with  the  various  carmina- 
tives, as  anise,  coriander,  fennel,  cascarilla,  ginger,  etc. 

Surgical  Operations.  — Some  of  the  smaller  operations  in  surgery 
need  not  be  forbidden  in  the  case  of  the  old  ; but  great  operations  are 
not  to  be  thought  of.  There  is  not  recuperative  power  enough  to 
bear  them. 

Diseases  of  the  Old. 

Most  of  the  diseases  which  afflict  aged  people  are  of  course  much 
the  same  as  those  which  come  upon  people  at  all  periods  of  life. 
These  having  all  been  treated  of  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  book, 
do  not  require  to  be  gone  over  particularly  again.  There  are  a few 
complaints,  however,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  old,  of  which  I must 
briefly  speak. 


Bronchial  Flux.  — Bronchorrlicea. 

A MORE  than  usual  amount  of  mucous  expectoration,  accompanied 
with  cough,  is  very  common  with  old  people  — so  common  that  in 
many  cases  they  think  very  little  of  it,  even  when  the  expectoration 
becomes  very  profuse.  This  discharge,  however,  from  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  is  very  apt  to  be  attended  by  shortness 
of  breath  on  making  even  very  slight  exertion  ; and  the  whole  trouble 
is  aggravated  in  damp  weather,  and  by  constipation,  and  the  stoppage 
of  leucorrhcea  in  females,  or  the  interruption  of  insensible  perspiration 
through  the  skin. 

Slow  progress.  — This  complaint  makes  very  slow  progress,  as  a 
general  rule,  often  continuing  many  years  without  doing  any  great 
mischief.  It  is  apt,  however,  to  degenerate  into  a mischievous  con- 
dition in  the  end ; and  should,  therefore,  as  a general  thing,  receive 
some  attention. 

Treatment.  — Attend  carefully  to  the  skin.  Keep  it  in  as  healthy 
a condition  as  possible,  by  regular  and  faithful  bathing  and  friction. 
This  is  of  prime  importance. 

Care  must  be  had  not  to  suppress  the  discharge  too  suddenly.  It 
may  be  necessary,  at  times,  to  use  some  expectorant  (see  expectorants 
among  the  prescriptions)  to  make  the  raising  easier.  But  when  it  is 
thoroughly  loosened  up,  we  should  begin  to  suppress  it  by  astringent 
inhalations.  For  this  purpose  Astringent  Inhalant  on  page  274  is 
excellent.  It  might  be  well,  however,  to  begin  with  the  Anti- 
Hemorrhagic  Inhalant  on  page  274,  which  is  slightly  styptic. 

If  ulcers  on  the  legs  have  recently  healed,  they  should  be  opened, 
or  blisters  applied  in  their  vicinity. 

Removal  to  a dry  climate,  is  a valuable  remedy,  provided  the  cli- 
mate is  not  too  hot,  and  is  healthful  in  every  other  respect. 
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Other  Diseases.  — The  other  diseases  with  which  old  persons  are 
afflicted  are  so  common  to  all  ages,  that  I do  little  more  than  name 
them,  adding  a few  general  remarks. 

Asthma.  — The  asthma,  or  intermittent  difficulty  of  breathing  of 
the  old,  is  connected  with  various  other  troubles,  as  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bronchial  tubes,  air  in  the  lung-tissue,  swelling  of  the 
lungs,  enlargement  and  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  diseases  of  its 
valves,  etc.  It  is  also  dependent  on  impurities  of  the  blood,  and  is 
connected  with  torpid  action  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  impossible,  some- 
times, to  say  which  of  these  conditions  it  is  dependent  upon.  As  far 
as  maybe,  however,  the  cause  must  be  searched  out;  and  then,  while 
the  general  remedies  for  asthma  must  be  employed,  the  particular 
thing  with  which  it  is  connected  must  also  receive  attention,  especially 
if  it  be  connected  with  derangement  of  the  kidneys. 

Asthmatic  old  people  are  almost  always  dyspeptics.  The  stomach 
and  bowels,  therefore,  require  particular  attention.  The  warm  pur- 
gatives, combined  with  alkalies,  are  generally  useful : as  rhubarb  and 
soda,  equal  parts,  or  Mettauer’s  Aperient,  with  a little  tincture  of 
ginger  or  tincture  of  cayenne  in  it.  A very  valuable  preparation  is 
compound  tincture  of  gentian  and  tincture  of  calumba,  two  ounces 
each,  one-half  ounce  of  tincture  of  ginger,  and  half  an  ounce  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda.  Mix,  and  take  a teaspoonful  as  occasion  may 
require. 

Apoplexy  and  Paralysis.  — The  nervous  system  being  weakened 
in  aged  people,  the  way  is  opened  for  greater  frequency  of  attack 
from  apoplexy  and  paralysis.  The  exciting  cause  may  be  hyperaemia, 
too  much  blood ; or  anaemia,  too  little  blood.  It  may  be  general 
debility,  or  gout,  or  a poisoned  state  of  the  blood. 

The  treatment  is  to  be  conducted  much  on  the  same  principles  as 
when  these  diseases  occur  in  younger  subjects. 

I pass  over  numerous  complaints  which  may  be  said  to  be  somewhat 
more  common  in  advanced  life  than  at  earlier  periods.  They  are  so 
fully  treated  in  previous  pages  of  this  book,  that  it  is  deemed  needless 
even  to  name  them  here.  There  is,  however,  one  other  class  of  dis- 
eases occurring  so  very  often  in  old  age,  and  in  so  many  cases  mak- 
ing advanced  life  a burden,  that  I cannot  pass  them  wholly  in  silence. 
I refer  to 

Diseases  of  the  Urinary  Organs.  — These  afflict  the  old,  not  only 
very  commonly,  but  very  severely.  A man  who  reaches  the  age  of 
seventy  or  eighty  without  experiencing  some  serious  trouble  from 
deranged  kidneys,  diseased  bladder  or  prostate  gland,  or  gall-stones, 
or  gravel,  or  unhealthy  urinary  deposits  of  some  sort,  may  think  him- 
self greatly  favored. 

Treatment.  — It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  over  the  whole  ground 
of  treatment.  That  is  done  in  other  parts  of  the  book.  I will  say, 
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however,  that  a surgical  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder  is  not  often 
to  be  thought  of  in  the  case  of  old  people.  Other  remedies  must  be 
sought.  And  among  these,  none  hold  out  so  good  a chance  of  relief 
as  the  free  drinking  of  the  alkaline  bicarbonates  dissolved  in  water. 
This  will  frequently  dissolve  stones  formed  of  uric  acid,  urate  of 
ammonia,  and  triple  phosphates.  Poland  water  in  large  quantities 
is  good. 
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What  to  do  and  How  to  do  it 
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Apparent  Death  from  Noxious  Vapors. 

W hen  persons  become  insensible  from  breathing  foul  air  in  a deep 
well  or  other  place  where  it  collects,  let  them  be  immediately  exposed 
to  the  open  air,  cold  water  be  sprinkled  upon  the  face  and  Dead, 
and  strong  vinegar  be  rubbed  about  the  nostrils.  As  soon  as  there  is 
ability  to  swallow,  give  some  drinks,  as  lemonade,  or  a few  drops  of 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid,  dropped  into  a tumblerful  of  water,  and 
slightly  sweetened.  A stimulating  injection  (246)  may  be  given. 

Apparent  Death  from  Burning  Charcoal. 

Some  persons  very  thoughtlessly  attempt  to  warm  their  sleeping  or 
sitting  rooms  with  a portable  furnace,  or  open  pan  filled  with  burning 
charcoal,  or  live  coals  from  a wood  fire.  This  is  very  wrong,  as  such 
coals  while  burning  throw  off  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  a 
deadly  poison.  This  being  heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  and  for  a time  may  do  no  damage  ; but,  if  there 
be  no  chimney-draught,  or  open  door  or  window,  it  will  rise  above 
the  heads  of  those  in  the  room,  and  bring  on  asphyxia  and  death. 

Let  such  cases  be  treated  the  same  as  the  preceding,  with  the  ad- 
litional  measure  of  attempting  to  excite  breathing,  as  in  the  case  of 
persons  apparently  dead  from  drowning. 

To  Recover  Persons  Apparently  Drowned. 

Of  all  the  sad  accidents  that  may  often  be  avoided  by  a knowledge 
of  their  prevention,  drowning  seems  the  most  lamentable.  Its  oc- 
currence, too,  is  the  most  frequent.  A knowledge,  then,  of  how  to 
restore  the  drowning  to  life,  and  to  renew  the  suspended  animation, 
is  equally  important  to  people  as  a knowledge  of  how  to  swim. 

Drowning  persons  die  by  what  is  called  asphyxia.  The  air  being 
shut  off  from  the  lungs,  breathing  stops,  and  the  immediate  accumu- 
lation of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood  paralyzes  the  nervous  system,  and 
insensibility  immediately  follows.  The  heart  continues  to  beat,  how- 
ever, from  five  to  twenty  minutes  after  the  occurrence  of  insensibility 
and  apparent  death. 
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Recovery  may  take  place  at  any  time  before  the  heart  ceases  to 
beat,  and  has  been  brought  about  in  some  cases  even  after  this  organ 
has  become  still.  It  has  taken  place,  in  some  few  instances,  as  late 
as  an  hour  after  being  under  water,  but  it  can  scarcely  be  expected, 
even  under  the  best  treatment,  later  than  twenty  minutes  from  the 
time  of  submersion ; and  even  as  late  as  this,  the  chances  are  much 
against  restoration. 

Several  main  facts  should  never  be  lost  sight  of : remember,  first, 
to  empty  the  water  out  of  the  person’s  stomach  and  lungs  ; second, 
to  remove  the  patient  as  little  away  from  the  spot  where  rescued  as 
possible  ; third,  to  go  to  work  at  once,  unless  the  atmosphere  of  winter 
prevent ; remember,  finally,  to  keep  at  work  long  after  hope  seems 
gone,  to  many,  of  restoring  the  person  to  life. 


Fig.  150. 


Roll  the  patient  over  on  to  his  stomach,  with  a parcel  of  clothing 
(see  Fig.  150),  a barrel  or  box  under  him,  and  press  firmly  on  his 
back,  while  an  assistant  pulls  forward  the  tongue  and  clears  the 
mouth  of  mucus.  Repeat  the  pressure  once  or  twice,  and  then  roll 
the  patient  on  to  his  back  (Fig.  151)  with  the  clothes  rolled  up 
resting  under  his  lowest  ribs.  Loosen  all  clothing  about  the  neck, 
chest,  and  waist. 

Let  the  assistant  extend  the  arms  in  the  direction  of  the  body 
above  the  head,  bringing  them  as  near  together  as  possible,  while 
you  blow  into  the  patient’s  mouth.  Now,  straddling  the  body,  re- 
place the  arms  and  press  firmly  with  your  own  weight  upon  the 
sides  and  front  of  the  lower  chest,  as  if  to  press  out  something  from 
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the  lungs ; suddenly  let  go.  Repeat  these  motions  of  the  arms  and 
chest  perseveringly,  ten  or  fifteen  times  a minute. 

.While  thus  engaged,  assistants  should  remove  the  wet  clothing, 
wipe  the  body  dry,  and,  by  vigorous  friction  of  the  skin,  endeavor 
to  restore  warmth  to  the  surface.  Hot-water  bottles,  if  they  can  be 
procured,  are  very  serviceable  in  securing  this  result.  Neither  the 
weather  nor  place  may  allow  of  this  warmth.  When,  however,  the 
asphyxia  has  been  relieved,  warmth  should  be  abundantly  supplied 
and  light  stimulants  given.  Avoid  the  warm  bath.  Rubbing  with 
coarse  cloths  answers  well  in  the  absence  of  liot-water  bottles. 


As  soon  as  the  patient  can  swallow,  give  warm  milk,  beef  tea,  or 
coffee  with  a tablespoonful  of  some  spirit.  Volatile  stimulants  like 
ammonia,  held  before  the  nose,  are  very  serviceable,  even  before  the 
patient  breathes. 

Sleep  should  now  be  encouraged,  but  a watch  must  be  kept,  in 
cases  of  prolonged  asphyxia,  lest  a relapse  occur. 

How  long  a person  may  be  under  water  and  yet  recover,  is  not 
definitely  known,  although  the  duration  depends  on  the  amount  of 
air  confined  in  the  chest  just  prior  to  the  immersion. 

Unless  you  are  well  acquainted  with  heart  or  lung  action,  you 
may  be  deceived  as  to  the  existence  of  life  ; persevere,  therefore,  in 
the  worst  cases,  fully  an  hour,  since  the  heart  may  beat  so  feebly  as 
to  escape  your  notice,  and  yet,  finally,  rally. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a heart  that  has  actually  stopped  for  five  minutes 
can  be  .resuscitated. 
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Apparent  Death  from  Lightning. 

A STROKE  of  lightning  will  frequently  produce  asphyxia  by  par- 
alyzing the  muscles  of  respiration.  In  such  case,  the  same  means 
for  recovery  should  be  used  as  in  apparent  death  from  drowning.  Or, 
the  apparently  dead  person  may  be  placed  in  a current  of  fresh  air, 
and  cold  water  dashed  upon  the  face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  warm 
friction  be  applied  if  the  body  is  cold. 

Apparent  Death  from  Hanging. 

Persons  found  hanging,  who  have  committed  suicide,  are  to  be  cut 
down  instantly,  and  the  same  means  employed  to  re-establish  breath- 
ing as  in  cases  of  drowning.  It  may  help  to  restore  the  breathing,  to 
bathe  rhe  forehead  and  face  with  vinegar,  or  tincture  of  camphor,  and 
to  pass  hartshorn  frequently  under  the  nostrils. 

Clothes  Catching  Fire. 

It  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  look  for  presence  of  mind  when  this 
frightful  accident  occurs,  yet  it  is  never  more  needed  than  at  such  a 
time. 

The  instant  a lady  perceives  her  clothes  to  be  on  fire,  and  in  a blaze , 
she  should  seize  the  nearest  large  rug,  cloak,  blanket,  coverlet,  or  any 
equivalent  article,  and,  wrapping  it  tight  around  her,  throw  herself 
flat  upon  the  floor,  taking  care  to  keep  the  protecting  covering  close 
to  her  until  the  fire  is  completely  smothered.  If  she  does  this  with 
energy,  and  effectually,  she  will  put  out  the  fire  instantly. 

If  she  continue  on  her  feet,  the  blaze  will  rapidly  ascend,  and  burn 
her  vital  parts.  If  she  run  to  seek  relief  from  others  not  present,  the 
motion  of  the  air  will  fan  the  flame  into  a swifter  work  of  destruc- 
tion. 

If  it  be  a child  that  is  on  fire,  let  any  person  present  treat  it  as 
above.  If  it  be  badly  burned  before  the  fire  is  extinguished,  put  it 
instantly  into  a tub  of  cold  water,  or  dash  cold  water  upon  it,  to 
prevent  the  burn  from  becoming  deep. 


Accidents  on  the  Water. 

If  upset  in  a boat,  or  otherwise  thrown  into  the  water,  and  not 
able  to  swim,  draw  the  breath  in  well,  and  keep  the  mouth  shut  tight. 
Do  not  struggle  and  throw  the  arms  up ; but  yield  quietly  to  the 
water,  hold  the  head  well  up,  and  stretch  out  the  hands  only  below 
the  water.  To  throw  the  hands  or  the  feet  up,  will  pitch  the  head 
down,  and  cause  the  whole  person  to  go  immediately  under  water. 
Keep  the  head  above , and  everything  else  under  water. 
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Poisoning  Accidents.  — Antidotes  of  Poisons. 

Accidents  from  poisons  are  of  such  common  occurrence,  that 
every  person  should  know  the  proper  remedies,  and  not  be  obliged  to 
wait  the  arrival  of  a physician  before  the  proper  corrective  is  applied. 
The  most  common  remedies,  with  the  methods  of  applying  them, 
will  be  given  under  the  proper  heads  below. 

Poisons  may  be  classified  under  two  heads  : viz.,  mineral  and  vege- 
table. 

In  the  treatment,  three  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view : first,  to  get 
rid  of  the  poison ; second,  to  stop  its  action ; and  third,  to  avert  its 
tendency  to  death. 

The  first  indication  is  accomplished  by  the  administration  of  eme- 
tics  to  cause  vomiting,  or  by  the  use  of  a stomach  pump.  The 
simplest  way  to  provoke  vomiting  is  to  give  large  draughts  of  luke- 
warm water,  and  to  thrust  a finger  down  the  throat. 

The  term  stomach  pump  was  formerly  given  to  a rubber  tube 
which  had  a bulb  about  two  feet  from  the  end  that  was  passed  through 
the  mouth  and  down  the  esophagus  into  the  stomach.  This  had  a 
syringe-like  action  and  by  suction  drew  the  poison  of  other  material 
out  of  the  stomach.  The  term  is  now  used  for  any  tube  which  answers 
the  same  purpose,  and  any  rubber  tube  three  or  four  feet  long  with  a 
diameter  of  one-half  inch  may  be  used  with  good  results.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  syringe  bulb  makes  the  use  of  a slightly  long  tube  neces- 
sary, so  that  a siphon  action  can  be  attained  by  first  closing  one  end 
of  the  tube  and  after  filling  with  lukewarm  water,  the  pointed  end 
is  passed  into  the  stomach,  usually  requiring  18  inches  of  tube  from 
the  teeth.  The  longer  end  is  then  dropped  toward  the  floor  and  the 
water  will  flow  from  the  tube  by  a vacuum  forming  and  removing  the 
fluid  from  the  stomach. 

A teaspoonful  or  two  of  mustard  in  warm  water  is  oftentimes  an 
effectual  emetic.  Some  of  the  emetics  are  ipecacuanha,  tartar  emetic, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sulphate  of  copper.  Sulphate  of  zinc  in  twenty- 
grain  doses  is  about  the  best. 

The  second  indication  is  to  use  an  antidote.  The  third  indication 
is  fulfilled  by  palliating  the  symptoms,  and  neutralizing  the  after- 
effects on  the  constitution. 

After  copious  vomiting,  soothing  liquids  should  be  given,  such  as 
oil,  milk,  beaten-up  raw  eggs.  These  are  useful  when  the  poison 
has  been  of  an  irritating  character. 

If  the  patient  be  much  depressed  in  mind  or  body,  the  hands  and 
feet  cold,  the  lips  blue,  the  face  pale,  a cold  perspiration  on  the  fore- 
head and  about  the  mouth,  some  stimulant  may  be  administered. 
Strong,  hot  tea  is  the  best,  because  it  is  a chemical  antidote  to  many 
poisons.  Strong  coffee  is  a good  stimulant.  Brandy  and  other 
spirits  are  sometimes  necessary.  Sometimes  when  the  powers  of  life 
are  much  depressed,  artificial  heat  also  is  necessary. 
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Mineral  Poisons. 

« 

Poisoning  by  Ammonia. 

Water  of  ammonia,  or  hartshorn,  if  taken  in  an  undiluted  state, 
acts  as  a violent  poison. 

When  this  accident  happens,  give  vinegar  instantly,  mixed  with  a 
little  water.  Vinegar  is  an  acid,  and  ammonia  is  an  alkali;  acids  and 
alkalies  neutralize  each  other. 

Poisoning  by  Antimony. 

Tartar  emetic,  and  wine  of  antimony,  are  sometimes  taken  by 
accident  in  large  doses,  so  as  to  act  as  poisons,  and  cause  dangerous 
vomiting  and  prostration. 

Give  a tea  of  slippery  elm,  flax-seed,  marshmallow,  etc. ; also 
syrup  of  poppies,  paregoric,  or  laudanum  in  twenty-drop  doses.  To 
neutralize  the  poison,  give  a strong  solution  of  tannin,  or  an  infusion 
of  oak-bark,  or  nutgalls. 

Poisoning  by  Arsenic. 

Use  the  stomach-pump  instantly,  if  one  is  to  be  had;  if  not,  give 
twenty  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc  (white  vitriol)  in  a little  warm 
water;  and  promote  the  vomiting  by  filling  the  stomach  with  large 
draughts  of  warm  or  cold  milk,  sweetened  water,  or  flax-seed  tea. 
Or,  vomiting  may  be  induced  still  more  quickly,  by  giving  a large 
tablespoonful  of  strong  ground  mustard,  mixed  with  a teacupful  of 
water. 

But  the  best  antidote  for  arsenic  is  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
Mix  a tablespoonful  of  this  with  water,  and  give  this  amount  every 
five  or  ten  minutes,  until  half  a dozen  doses  are  taken. 

Treat  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  which  follows,  by  blisters, 
a bland  liquid  diet,  mucilaginous  drinks,  etc. 

Poisoning  by  Verdigris,  or  Acetate  of  Copper. 

Cooking  utensils  made  of  copper  never  ought  to  be  tolerated ; 
yet  they  are  used ; and  it  is  from  the  verdigris  which  forms  upon 
them  that  most  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  copper  happen. 

Give  an  emetic  instantly,  and  then  two  teaspoonfuls  of  carbonate 
of  soda  (baking  soda)  in  a tumblerful  of  water,  to  be  repeated  in  ten 
minutes.  White  of  eggs  diffused  in  water,  and  mucilaginous  drinks, 
are  proper. 

Poisoning  by  Corrosive  Sublimate. 

This  is  the  common  bed-bug  poison,  and  is  often  taken  by 
mistake. 

Mix  up  quickly  the  whites  of  a dozen  eggs,  with  two  pints  of  cold 
water,  and  give  a glassful  of  the  mixture  every  two  minutes  till  the 
stomach  can  contain  no  more.  If  there  are  not  eggs  enough  at  hand, 
take  what  there  are,  and  make  up  the  deficiency  with  milk.  Wheat 
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flcur,.  mixed  with  water,  is  a good  remedy.  Use  the  stomach-pump, 
if  it  is  at  hand.  Treat  the  resulting  inflammation  with  leeches  and 
fomentations. 

Poisoning  by  Sugar  of  Lead,  or  Acetate  of  Lead. 

Give  a ground-mustard  or  a sulphate  of  zinc  emetic;  then  give 
diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  either  epsom  or  glauber’s  salts. 

Poisoning  by  Strong  Lye. 

Strong  lye  is  sometimes  swallowed  by  children.  The  remedy  is 
vinegar,  or  oil.  Vinegar  will  convert  the  lye  into  acetate  of  potash, 
and  any  of  the  oils  will  unite  with  it  and  form  soap ; and  neither 
the  acetate  of  potash  nor  soap  will  materially  injure  the  stomach. 

Poisoning  by  Nitric,  Muriatic,  or  Sulphuric  Acid. 

When  either  one  of  these  acids  is  swallowed,  not  a moment  of 
time  is  to  be  lost.  Fill  the  patient  full  of  calcined  magnesia  stirred 
up  in  water.  This  is  the  best  remedy ; but  if  it  is  not  to  be  had, 
give  half  an  ounce  of  soap  in  a pint  of  water.  If  neither  are  at 
hand,  give  chalk,  or  whiting,  in  water,  or  even  pound  fine  some  of 
the  plastering  of  the  room,  and  give  it  in  water. 

Poisoning  by  Nitrate  of  Potash,  called  Nitre,  or  Saltpetre. 

Induce  vomiting  by  lukewarm  water,  and  by  tickling  the  throat 
with  a feather ; but  avoid  irritating  the  stomach  with  the  ordinary 
emetics. 

Poisoning  by  White  Vitriol. 

Provoke  vomiting  by  warm  drinks,  and  by  tickling  the  throat, 
and  give  freely  carbonate  of  soda,  in  water. 

Poisoning  by  Oxalic  Acid. 

This  resembles  epsom  salts,  and  is  liable  to  be  taken  for  salts  by 
mistake.  The  two  can  always  be  distinguished  by  touching  a little 
to  the  tongue.  Epsom  salts  taste  bitter ; oxalic  acid,  very  sour. 

In  cases  of  poison  from  oxalic  acid,  give  magnesia  in  water  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  this  is  not  at  hand,  give  chalk,  or  lime, 
or  saleratus.  Use  the  stomach-pump,  if  it  is  to  be  had. 

Vegetable  and  Other  Poisons. 

The  vegetable  poisons  are  quite  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
quite  as  virulent  and  rapid  as  any  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Poisoning  by  A*onite. 

Give  an  emetic  of  ground-mustard  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  use  the 
stomach-pump  instantly,  and  then  give  stimulants,  as  brandy,  gin, 
whiskey,  rum,  etc. 
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Poisoning  by  Opium,  Morphine,  and  Laudanum. 

Use  the  stomach-pump,  if  at  hand ; if  not,  a powerful  emetic  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  or  sulphate  of  copper ; or,  if  these  are  not  at  hand, 
a tablespoonful  of  ground  mustard  in  a teacupful  of  warm  water. 
If  vomiting  is  not  induced  at  once,  tickle  the  throat  with  a feather, 
or  with  the  finger.  If  sleep  is  impending,  take  the  patient  into  the 
open  air,  and  keep  him  walking;  dash  water  upon  his  face,  etc.  If 
he  still  falls  into  sleep,  and  appears  to  be  near  dying,  apply  means 
for  artificial  breathing  as  for  persons  apparently  dead  from  drowning. 

As  a last  resort  the  electric  battery  may  be  tried,  as  it  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  several  persons  who  would  have  otherwise  died. 
One  sponge  of  the  battery  may  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  the  other  to  the  lower  end  of  the  breast  bone.  By  the  action 
of  the  battery  on  the  phrenic  nerve,  a stimulus  to  respiration  is  caused, 
and  involuntarily  the  patient  may  be  made  to  breathe. 

Poisoning  from  Belladonna,  Hyoscyamus,  Stramonium,  and  Conium. 

These  are  all  narcotics,  and  when  accidentally  taken  in  poisonous 
doses,  the  treatment  is  to  be  the  same  as  for  poisoning  by  opium. 
Strong  coffee  is  said  to  counteract  the  effect  of  these  articles. 

Poisoning  by  Dogwood,  Ivy,  etc. 

Give  some  of  the  salts  as  a cathartic,  and  apply  to  the  skin  a solution 
of  sugar  of  lead,  or  still  better,  a decoction  of  witch  hazel- bark  or 
lime-water. 

Poisoning  by  Prussic  Acid. 

This  is  the  most  deadly  of  all  known  poisons.  One  drop  of  the 
pure  acid  will  cause  immediate  death.  Give  water  of  ammonia  or 
hartshorn,  one  part  diluted  with  six  parts  of  water,  freely. 

Poisoning  by  Strychnine. 

The  same  treatment  as  for  poisoning  by  opium,  excepting  that 
sweet  milk  should  be  freely  administered.  This  has  been  recom- 
mended by  one  respectable  physician,  at  least,  who  says  he  has  found 
it  to  be  a specific.  Camphor,  two  ounces  dissolved  in  a quart  of 
whiskey,  and  given  freely,  is  also  said  to  be  an  antidote. 

Poisoning  by  Spanish  Flies. 

Give  large  draughts  of  sweet  oil,  sugar  and  water,  milk,  or  flax- 
seed tea.  For  the  inflammation  of  the  bladder  which  is  produced 
by  it,  apply  leeches,  and  a liniment  composed  of  camphor  and  sweet 
oil.  To  relieve  the  strangury  or  scalding  of  the  water,  give  camphor 
internally. 
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How  to  Lift  and  Transport 
the  Sick  or  Injured. 


Kneeling  on  both  knees,  turn  the  patient  flat  on  his  face  and 
stomach,  putting  the  arms  straight  by  his  sides,  take  hold  close  under 
each  armpit,  raise  the  body  as  high  as  possible  in  that  position,  allow- 
ing it  to  rest  on  one  of  your  knees.  (See  Figure  No.  1.) 

With  the  patient’s  head  on  your  chest  shift  your  arm  around  his 
waist,  interlock  your  fingers,  lift  the  person  to  an  upright  position. 
(See  Figure  No.  2.) 

Then  take  hold  of  the  patient’s  right  wrist  with  your  left  hand, 
bringing  his  right  arm  around  your  neck,  place  your  head  beneath 
his  body  and  drop  into  stooping  position.  Then  pass  your  right  arm 
between  or  around  the  patient’s  leg  or  legs,  bringing  the  patient’s 
weight  well  to  the  centre  of  your  back.  (See  Figure  No.  3.) 

Then  grasp  the  patient’s  right  wrist  with  your  right  hand,  balanc- 
ing his  body  on  vour  shoulders,  lift  tc  the  erect  position.  (See  Figure 
No.  4.) 

This  is  a very  simple  method  and  it  would  do  well  for  every  person 
to  practice  this,  to  be  used  in  case  of  emergency. 


Figure  1. 


Figure  2. 
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